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OPEN, TIME. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








OPEN, Time, and let him pass 
Shortly where his feet would be! 

Like a leaf at Michaelmas 
Swooning from the tree 


Ere its hour, the manly mind 
Trembles in a sure decrease, 

Nor the body now can find 
Any hold on peace. 


Take him, weak and overworn; 
Fold about his dying dream 

Boyhood, and the April morn, 
And the brawling stream: 


Weather on a sunny ridge, 
Showery weather, far from here: 

Under some deep-ivied bridge 
Water dancing clear: 


Water quick to cross and part 
(Golden light on silver sound), 

Weather that was next his heart 
All the world around. 


Soon upon his vision break 
These, in their remembered blue: 
He shall toil no more, but wake 
Young, in air he knew. 


He has done with roofs and men. 
Open, Time, and let him pass, 
Vague and innocent again, 
Into country grass! 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 











From a brier-grown garden that nobody knows 
Save one lone bird with a vagrant tune, 

The dreamer gathers a last sad rose,— 
The ghost of a season that once was June. 


Pale are the blossoms that cluster here, 
And lonesome the song of the mateless bird: 
Yet linger and listen, O sweet and dear,— 
You shall catch of my soul the secret word. 
Boston, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


BY ERNEST M* GAFFEY. 











THERE was a tawny woman of the sands 
Lithe-limbed and rounded, and who moved at ease 
With sinuous grace as some wild leopardess 

On desert wilds; and black her piercing eyes 

As the great vulture’s of the snowy peaks, 

Who all day long hung pendent in the clouds 

And watched the lazy caravans pace by. 


And whiles there came a traveler in those ways 
And sat him down beside the desert well, 

Ate the dry dates and cooled his parching lips 

And told strange tales of a mysterious God, 

Whe ruled the world, and taught the willing stars 
To whirl submissive in their orbits round: 

And sang his praises with inspiring voice, 

Till in the breast of this lone creature leaped 

A pulsing flame of hope, that flickered up 

As yore’ 9 faint tapers light — 





Over her troubled fancy then there came 

A vague outreaching of awakened life, 

And filled with helpful longing for her kind 
She left the green oasis of her youth 

And traversed many a mile of burning sands, 
Until the gates of pagan cities loomed 

Before her pathway menacing and bare. 


And entering in, with rapt, transfigured face, 
She spent her days and sacrificed her nights 
Until at length, the pagan language learned. 
With eager lips she told the Christian creed. 
The love of God, the spotless life of Christ, 
Faith, hope and charity and tender love. 


And when the pagans made a holiday 
They gave her to the lions for her pains. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
> 





AN OPEN ROAD TO THE SUDAN. 
BY THE REV. A. SIMS. M.D. 


SIx years ago I was asked to write a paper on the 
Congo roads to the Sfidan; but cui bono? as they were 
closed at that time. What was so hazardous and impos- 
sible to Mr. Graham Wilmott Brooke four years back, is 
now perfectly feasible and in a canoe to boot, as all war- 
like manifestations along the Mobangi-Welle are stopped. 

Lhave just interviewed two whites, belonging to French 
and Belgian expeditions respectively, who have visited 
the Sidan king, Bangasso. I regard their information 
from the missionary point of view as very important. 
His country is so large—comprises Negroes as well as 
Bantus—that one thinks at once of Uganda and wonders 
if asimilay good work may not be intreduced there. 

Bangasso is described as a Negro and speaking a 
Negro dialect; already engaged in big sales of ivory to 
white men, three of whom, at least, have visited him. 
He lives in a mud-walled house, readily wears European 
clothing, and dines at a table. He is not a Mohammedan 
yet, nor is he a slave hunter, which was my first im- 
pression; he is rather a conqueror, having subdued all the 
surrounding country, and his chief business seems to be to 
go from place to place to receive tolls and tribute. Hence, 
his enormous quantities of ivory and the reason for his 
having Bantu subjects. He has 500 guns (capped) and 
3,000 spearmen in his service, and would be a formidable 
enemy to subdue by any of the Governments here. He is 
not so civilized as Tippu Tib. My informant, who 
visited him, tells me Bangasso would gladly receive a 
missionary. The population is dense everywhere there. 
He is surrounded with Mohammedan neighbors, with 
whom he is in @onstant relationship. His chief servants 
and interpreters are from Khartiim; Arabic is the 
medium of conversation with whites. I have in my 
possession an Egyptian dollar bought from him by my 
informant, which came among others overland to Ban- 
gasso in payment for goods. I am assured that from 
Bangasso’s place one may visit, with facility, the other 
Mohammedan states near. So much for Bangasso’s 
route. The merchant accomplished his’ journey from 
Stanley Pool in a small steamer, passing up the rapids 
of the Mobangi to the Mbumu River, then by land and 
water six days to Bangasso’s, did some handsome trading 
and returned here in three months. One may pass 
up the Mobangi rapids six months in the year, provided 
one has a strong steamer. 

The other Sadan routes are more important but are 
closed, tho only for a time. The French Government has 
determined to open two of them, and to this end the 
Commissaire Général De Brazza has come in person 
from Gabiin; he will superintend the operations. I have 
had a conversation with him. He seems convinced that 
the success of his colony depends on opening commerce 
with the Sidan; he assures me he will open the routes 
via the Sanga and Mobangi (Kuango River) without war, 
moving slowly and peacefully in a way of hisown. He 
leaves in a week to bring about this much-to-be-desired 
consummation. The roads are certain to be opened next 

year. I have more faith in the Congo route than in any 
North African, which is perfectly hopeless. 

The Congo-Kassai, road is now open and operating to 
the Kingdom of Msiri (Katanga), and Mr. Swann, of Mr. 
Arnot’s mission, has come to the Kassai by it. He in- 
tends to visit here shortly; meanwhile he is doing some 
missionary prospecting with 100 carriers, with Lulua- 
borg as headquarters. 


Separation of Church and State. 


A MOVEMENT AGAINST SEt SECTARIAN APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE U. §&. 
CONSTITUTION. 


OBJECTS OF THE WATIOWAL LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


ARTICLES IN FAVOR OF THE AMENDMENT BY 
Dr. JAMES M. KING, 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, LL.D., 
THe Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, 
THE Hon. JOHN JAY, 
Dr. W. R. HUNTINGTON, 
Tue Hox. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Dr. R. S. MACARTHUR, 
Pror. DAVID KINLEY, 
Ex-Justice WM. STRONG, 
Tne Hon. HENRY HITCHCOCK. 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, 
PREs. SIMPSON ELY, 


Pres. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
Pres. DANIEL &. JORDAN, 


BrsHop W. F. MALLALIEU. 
Bisnop H. B. WHIPPLE, 
Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, 
Tue Hon. ALBERT J. RUSSELL, 
Pres. HENRY WADE ROGERS, 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Bishop JOHN SCARBOROUGH, 
Pres. EB. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
E. B. SHERMAN, Esq., 
FRANK P. PRICHARD, Esv.. 
ISAAC D. JONES, Ese., 
7. a. - LAMBERT, Esy. 


FORM OF THE AMENDMENT. 


BY DR. JAMES M. KING, 


GEVERAL SECRETARY OF THE LEAGUK. 


THE objects of ** The National League for the Protec- 
tion of American Institutions,” as stated in the second 
Article of its Constitution, are ‘‘ to secure constitutional 
and legislative safeguards for the protection of the com- 
mon school system and other American institutions, to 
promote public instruction in harmony with such insti- 
tutions, and to prevent ail sectarian or denominational 
appropriations of public funds.” As an important step 
to this end the League presents the following form of an 
amendment to the National Constitution: 

“No State shall pass any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof 
or use its property or credit, or any money raised vy taxa- 
tion, or authorize either to be used, for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding,by appropriation, payment 
for services, expenses or otherwise, any church, religious 
denomination or religious society, or any institution 
society or undertaking which is wholly, or in part, under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 

Only twenty-one of the forty-four State constitutions 
contain provisions against the violation of religious free- 
dom and expressly prohibit sectarian appropriations; and 
it is believed that only a national provision can set these 
questions at rest; therefore the foregoing proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States has 
been submitted by the League and received the approval 
regardless of differing religious or political faiths, of 
statesmen, jurists, lawyers, publicists, divines, college 
presidents and professors, superintendents of public in- 
struction and others engaged in educational work, and 
business men among the formers of public opinion in all 
the States of the Union. 

A similar amendment, proposed by President Grant. 
was introduced by the Hon. James G. Blaine, in the 
House of Representatives, on the 14th of December, 1875, 
was approved by the extraordinary vote of 180 ayes to 
7% noes, but lost in the Senate by 28 ayes to 16 noes— 
lacking’the requisite majority of two-thirds. Both the 
Republicas and Democratic parties have given cleat 
and decided pledges to the American people on these sub- 

jects. |: 
On the 15th of June, 1876, the Repabiicas Nationgl 
Convention at Cincinnati declared: ** The public school 
system of the United States is the bu] wark of the Ameri- 
can Republic, and, with a view to its security and perma; 
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tion of the United States, forbidding the application of 
any public funds or property for the benefit of any 
schools or institutions under sectarian control.” The 
Democratic National Platform, adopted at St. Louis, 
June 28th, 1876, declared: ‘* We do herere-affirm .. . 
our faith in the total separation of Church and State, for 
the sake alike of civil and religious freedom.” It also 
referred to “the public schools . . . which the Demo- 
cratic Party has cherished from their foundation, and is 
resolved to maintain, without prejudice or preference for 
any class, sect or creed, and without largesses from the 
Treasury to any.” 

These national pledges serve to show not simply the 
approval by the statesmen of both parties of the princi- 
ples sought to be secured by the proposed amendment, 
but the fixed and substantially unanimous opinion in its 
favor of the American people, whose intelligent devo- 
tion to these American principles was appealed to by the 
National Platforms of the dominant political parties. 

Since 1876 other public questions have crowded out 
the consideration of these principles, while at the same 
time their violation in many directions has become an in- 
creasing peril. 

The consensus of patriotic opinion throughout the 
country clearly indicates that this Sixteenth Amendment 
ought now to be pushed to the front and be kept there, 
until the principles it embodies are adopted by Congress 
and ratified by the several State Legislatures. 

New York Crry. 


NECESSITY FOR THE AMENDMENT.’ 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, LL.D. 





The Sixteenth Amendment, as proposed, is confined to 
the single object of prohibiting the use of State funds or 
credit in aid of purposes under denominational, sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control. 

It deals with a recognized and dangerous public evil 
by a simple and direct means of cure. Under our com- 
plex constitutional and legislative system, the local mu- 
nicipalities-in the State and the several State govern- 
ments control, in their respective spheres, the collection 
of taxes and the disbursement of public moneys. Provi- 
sion for the relief of the poor, for the education of chil- 
dren and for other means of benevolence are a recognized 
duty and a necessary function of Government. No one 
questions this, nor should the right of any community to 
exercise whatever powers it possesses in fulfilling this 
duty and function be interfered with. But the absolute 
divorce of our local governments and of the State from 
eecclesiasticism and sectarian control is a principle 
equally patent and equally ithportant. Every munici- 
pality and every State has ample power to preserve the 
integrity of both the above principles, and if proper and 
permanent restraints were self-imposed all would be 
well; but experience has shown that local legislation i§ 
not enough, and that the introduction of sectarian and 
denominational interests in the matter of the public sup- 
port of schcols and charities is a constantly growing ele- 
ment of danger. 

Fortunately, the power of amendment to the Federal 
Constitution possessed by the people of the United States, 
is fully adequate for the maintenance of religious freedom 
and the entire separation of ecclesiasticism from any de- 
partment of the administration of the Government. The 
United States as a nation possesses just such powers as 
the States have seen fit to delegate to it, or as they may 
from time to time further delegate to it by amending the 
organic law. 

The proposed Sixteenth Amendment is simply a united 
delegation of power by all the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain the fundamental principle of reli- 
gious freedom in the great departments of education and 
benevolence. It does not confer on the Federal Govern- 
ment any new powers, or vest it with the slightest con- 
trol over the internal affairs of any State. It simply 
limits the powers of the States in the matter of appro- 
priations of public money, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of American institutions as to the common school 
system and public charities. 

It is difficult to see how any intelligent or patriotic 
man can hesitate fora moment to recognize the impor- 
tance and necessity of the Amendment. The language 
of the Amendment as proposed has been most carefully 
considered. The Committee charged with the duty of 
presenting it in proper form had the benefit of a large 
interchange of views with men of experience and ability, 
and they had the further benefit of the discussion and 
action which accompanied the passage by the House of 
Representatives in 1875 of the kindred amendment then 
proposed by General Grant. It is believed that in its 
present form it covers the whole ground. There is a rea- 
son for every word. Care has been taken to avoid any 
just criticism either on the side of attempting more than 
was needed to cure the evil aimed at. or of coming short 
of anything necessary to this end. 

New Yor« City. 


SEPARATION OF RELIGION FROM GOVERNMENT. 
BY THE HON. DORMAN B. EATON. as 

Nothing is more original, fundamental and salutary in 

the Constitution of the United States, than its great cen- 

tral theory and. specific provisions which separate reli- 

gion from politivts.and government. The.Constitution al- 





lows religion to stand on its own foundations, independ- 
ent and far above the working machinery of lawmaking 
and administration. In these particulars, at the date of its 
adoption, it stood in marked contrast with the theory of 
government in every other country. 

Thus left free and independent, the spontaneous and 
uplifting forces of religion are at liberty to exert their 
constant regenerating influence upon all private and so- 
cial life, without being involved in the contentions, per- 
versions or corruptions of politics and mere worldly in- 
terests. That such relations between government and 
religion are the best for both, their history, under this 
Constitution, is a decisive proof. 

When the National Constitution says that no “ religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust,” and that ‘‘no law shall be passed by 
Congress abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press,” it in substance declares that religious opinions, 
speech and worship shall always be free among the peo- 
ple; but that particular views concerning religion shall 
never be made the subject of contentions for offices, or 
the conditions of taking part in carrying on the Govern- 
ment or enjoying its protection. 

When the Constitution, going still further, declares 
that Congress ‘‘shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” it yet more strongly emphasizes its supreme 
purpose that religion and politics—Church and State— 
shall, at least so far as the practical operations and pur- 
poses of Government are concerned, be kept separate. 
Religion, by influences within its proper sphere, may 
mold private life and powerfully influence national 
character; but the Government must not use it, or any 
organizations based upon it, as a force of its own with 
the people. It shall not discriminate upon any bases of 
religion. On the other hand, the organized forces of 
religion must not be used—must not be prostituted—as 
a power in politics, either for coercing or for winning 
the favor of Government or its officers. 

These theories and views have, in the main, prevailed 
in the legislation and administration of the National 
Government. They did not, however, find so adequate 
an expression in the constitutions of some of the States 
as in that of the nation; and, more and more in late 
years, and to some extent in national as well as State 
administration and legislation, there has been a tendency 
to use the power of churches, organized sects and other 
religious bodies as a political force—especially in aid of 
procuring appropriations and other favors for such 
organizations. ‘ 

The influence and organized activity of sectarian and 
ecclesiastical bodies—of the ministers and priests of re- 
ligion—have been cunningly and secretly used to secure 
money from the common fund of the people for support- 
ing their own peculiar schools and charities, to the great 
detriment of that noble and free public school system 
which is the glory and safety of the nation. The suc- 
cessful use of this force—which in some cases has been 
great and alarming—was a direct and effective induce- 
ment to the making of the religious views of the sects 
and Churches, thus begging and pushing for favors, 
practical tests in voting for members of the legislatures— 
tests by which the Constitution is specifically violated. 

It is too plain for argument that this competition of 
sects, Churches and religious societies, in elections and 
before legislatures, for appropriations and other favors, 
must be in the highest degree demoralizing, corrupting 
and dangerous, as it certainly is utterly repugnant both 
to the specific provisions and the general spirit and aim 
of our Constitutional system. Nothing c8uld do so much 
as a mercenary competition of this kind to disgrace re- 
ligion, to demoralize legislatures, to prostitute and cor- 
rupt party politics and all official life. 

The public sense of peril from such evils has been 
promptly manifested whenever the facts have been 
brought before the people. It is a subject. which ought 
not to be involved in party politics but should be met in 
the spirit of an enlightened patriotism. In this spirit it 
was met by President Grant, in 1875, and by both the 
great political parties in 1876; declarations in their plat- 
forms affirming the general purpose of the amendment 
now needed and being promoted, in the National Con- 
stitution, by which such appropriations and favors will be 
prohibited. 

It isnot an amendment giving any new power to the 
General Government, or declaring any new theory con- 
cerning politics or religion; but merely one by which the 
States, equally with the nation, are forbidden to pass 
any law respecting the establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, and further forbidding 
the States to make appropriations or to grant favors of 
the pernicious and dangerous kind herein explained. 

The perverted forces of churchly, sect rian and eccle- 
siastical ambition and greed—if this amendment be 


' adopted—will no longer be so much tempted to bribe 


party leaders, to interfere in elections, to prostitute their 
influence with legislators, to coerce the voting of money 


‘for sectarian schools and charities. 


By the salutary denial of authority 'o do so—which is 
the substance of the proposed amendment—the States 
will be prevented from evading and defeating the funda- 
mental principles and purposes of the National Consti- 
tution in regard to the freedom and independence 
of religion and_its complete separation from politics. 





The original declarations of the Constitution will 
be ‘enforced in practice. Very few citizens, we 
must think, can be found who desire, or will attempt 
to justify, the doing of anything which this amend- 
ment prohibits, unless, indeed, their judgments 
have been warped by the great pecuniary interests 
which they themselves, or the Church, sect or societies 
to which t ‘ey belong, may have in prospective appropri- 
ations or favors which this amendment would prevent. 
American citizens must indeed be rare who can wish to 
see, or can see without indignation and a sense of national 
peril, our elections and legislatures opened to the degrad- 
ing and corrupting competitions of Churches, sects and 
religious societies, of priests, rectors and bishops, of 
ministers, deacons and trustees, for the largest appropria- 
tion they can extort from the public treasury of the people, 
for the greatest amount of spoils they can win by the 
bribery, the flattery, the coercion of voters, politicians 
and lawmakers. Nothing could do more than sucha 
competition—the prostitution of the noble forces of 
religion for mere selfish ends—to disgrace republican 
government, to bring religion into contempt, to degrade 
and corrnpt all public administration and all politica] 
and official life. 
NEw YORK CIty. 


THE BEARING OF THE AMENDMENT ON RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


BY THE HON. JOHN JAY. 


THE principle embodied in the proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment is the fundamental American principle of 
equal religious freedom, based upon the guarantee—to 
which both parties are pledged—of the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. It is intended to protect that 
principle from encroachment’ by State legislation pre- 
cisely as it is protected from Congressional interference, 
by the First Amendment to the National Constitution, by 
the voluntary surrender by the States, binding asa part of 
the constitutional compact, of all power to restrict the re- 
ligious freedom of the people, or to tax them for the bene- 
fit of any Church, religious denomination, institution, so- 
ciety or undertaking which is wholly or in part under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 

The American colonists came but gradually to the con- 
stitutional establishment of equal religious freedom. The 
State of New York, by its Constitution, ordained in 1777, 
was the first in re-enacting the Common Law to provide 
for the abrogation of all parts of said law ‘‘as might be 
construed to establish and maintain any particular de- 
nomination of Christians.” 

That clause disestablished the Church of England, 
guaranteed the equal rights of all, and abrogated all 
power on the part of the Legislature to maintain any re- 
ligious denomination. 

New York again, in considering the National Consti- 
tution at Poughkeepsie in 1788, declared, ‘that the peo- 
ple have an equal, natural and inalienable right freely 
and peaceably to exercise their religion according to the 
dictates of their conscience, and that no religious sect or 
society should be favored or established by law in pref- 
erence to others.” Other States made a similar demand 
for the incorporation of this principle in the National 
Constitution; and the National Amendments, including 
the first on religious freedom, were adopted and were de- 
clared in force by the Proclamation of Washington, 
December 15th, 1791, one hundred years ago. 

The century records the marvelous effect in preserving 
the peace on the Republic of that principle which the 
American people, for the first time in the history of the 
world, had embodied in a National Constitution, which 
Jefferson viewed with reverence as building a wall of 
separation between Church and State, and of which Dr. 
William R. Huntington has impressively said: ‘‘In this 
short sentence lies wrapped the secret of our national 
destiny.” 

Americans of differing faiths acknowledge the perfect 
and equal protection it has afforded to all. 

The Hon. Francis Kernan said, at the Baltimore Con- 
gress: ‘‘There is no country in the world, Catholic or 
Protestant, where our Church is as free from persecution 
and as free from harsh treatment as in the United 
States.” 

This truth has been stated by other eminent co-religion- 
ists of the Honorable Senator; and it is noteworthy that 
the provision of our National Constitution for religious lib- 
erty, which it is now proposed to extend toall the States, 
has secured for that Church a larger degree of freedom, 
peace and quiet than all the concordats it has con- 
cluded with European Governments. 

Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, in dwelling on the truth ex- 
pressed by Senator Kernan, said: ‘‘We are as a nation 
entitled to the gratitude and love of the Catholic heart 
throughout the world.” Cardinal Gibbons has said: 
‘‘The Constitution of the United States is worthy of 
being written in letters of gold.” Archbishop Ireland 
paid, recently, a notable tribute to the supremacy and 
excellence of the Constitution when he said at St. Paul’s: 
‘*T will be: permitted to make a profession of faith. I 
declare most unbounded loyalty to the Constitution of 
my country. I desire no favor, Iclaim no righis that 
are not in consonance with its letter and spirit.” 

The amendment will protect the integrity of our pub- 
lic schools and tend to arrest the attempts from whatever 
quarter to impaijr-the-religious freedom of the scholars 
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by subjecting them to sectarian or ecclesiastical control, 
or to tax the people for denominational teaching. 

The public school, with its broad American character- 
istics, embracing equally the children of all classes in the 
same system of education for the dignity and work of 
American citizenship, has been the chief agency in uni- 
fying and consolidating our population of differing races, 
language and faith into a homogeneous and united peo- 
ple, inspiring common thought and sentiment, a common 
pride in our history, our founders, our constitutional 
principles, and an intelligent and maniy devotion to a 
common country. : 

Not alone our citizens of American birth but the more 
intelligent immigrants are quick to recognize the superior 
excellence of our public schools, and the large advan- 
tages which they offer to foreign-born children, in fitting 
them to engage on equal terms in the struggles of Amer- 
ican life, and in preparing them intellectually, socially, 
industrially and morally, for American citizenship. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, but a few days ago (December 
20th, 1891), under the head of ‘‘ The Topic of the Hour,” 
quoted the venerable Father Malone, of that city, as hav- 
- ing said (Eagle, 14th December, 1891) ‘‘ that the public 
school system of this country is at the bottom of all na- 
tional intelligence, and that it is the one great source of 
all good citizenship.” 

Henry Ward Beecher tersely expresses the same idea 
in his memorable remark that ‘‘ the children of all the 
nationalities of the world enter the public schools and 
come out Americans.” 

NEw YORK City. 





WHY THE AMENDMENT SHOULD BE ADOPTED. 


BY WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
RECTOR OF GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Had the men who framed the first of the fifteen 
codicils to the Constitution foreseen the course which 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the Republic were destined 
to take, doubtless they would have so worded what they 
wrote as to render the present movement for a ‘ Six- 
teenth Amendment ” needless. 

** Congress,” said they, ‘‘ shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion.” Clearly what they 
were aiming at was to make an established Church on 
American soil an impossibility. The particular Church 
establishment with which they were personally 
acquainted, and against the like of which they were 
specially anxious to guard, was the English. This was, 
and ever since the Reformation had always been, 
national in its scope; and they naturally enough 
imagined that any attempt made to establish religion on 
this side of the water would seek sanction at the hands 
of the General Government rather than from the legisla- 
tures of the several States. 

Had the Federal Government undertaken the task of 
educating the children of the country, this expectation 
of theirs would, in all probability, have been justified by 
the court. So closely allied, in their very nature, are 
education and religion that inevitably the government 
which educates will be the one against which a political 
Church, hankering after ‘‘ establishment,” will lay siege. 
But it is the State governments, not Congress, that have 
built the schoolhouses of the land and are carrying 
them on. Hence it is that in addition to the declaration 
of what Congress shall not do in the direction of estab- 
lishing religion, we need a further setting forth of what 
States shall not do. 

In a word, the aim of this movement is to guarantee a 
fair field for the experiment, which our fathers deliber- 
ately determined should here be tried, of separating the 
administration of religion as completely as possible from 
governmental control. In view of the success which has 
thus far attended the working of our American method, 
it is, perhaps, a little late in the day to speak of it as an 
‘** experiment.” Even so conservative a mind as Mr. Bal- 
four’s seems, if we may judge from a recent utterance at 
Glasgow, to recognize the proved futility of schemes for 
making men religious by legislation. But even admit- 
ting our experiment to have been, from the first day un- 
til now, an experiment only, we are determined that as 
an experiment it shall be fairly and fully tried before 
being pronounced a failure; and this is why we ask for 
a constitutional amendment that shall say ‘‘ Hands off!” 
to any and every body ecclesiastical that may hereafter 
aim at a quasi establishing of itself through access to our 
State treasuries. 

NEw York Ciry. 


THE PROPOSAL TO RESTRAIN THE STATES. 








BY GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF LYDIAN AFFAIRS. 





The First Amendment to the Constitution provides that 
‘** Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” 

This enunciation of the great principle of the complete 
separation of Caurch and State has commended itself 
very generally to the people of the United Statés and 
rests upon a solid basis of logic and of national expe- 
rience. ‘‘A free Church in a free State ” is generally 
accepted as an ideal. 

The proposed Sixteenth Amendment provides that 
** No State shall pass any law respecting an establishment 








of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This 
is simply an extension of the prohibition which rests now 
upon the Geaeral Government so as to include State gov- 
ernments. There is no new principle involved, and, con- 
sequently, it would seem that whatever reason there may 
be for the First Amendment applies with equal or perhaps 
increased weight in favor of the Sixteenth. If it is un- 
wise for Congress to pass any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, it certainly is unwise for any State to pass a 
similar law. If the welfare of the Church and the pros- 
perity of the State are promoted by the First Amendment, 
they will be still further promoted by the enactment of 
the Sixteenth, in so far as the Sixteenth accomplishes the 
same object as is attained by the First. 


The proposed SixteenthAmendment, which forbids any © 


State to ‘‘ use its property or credit, or any money raised 
by taxation, or authorize either to be used, for the pur- 
pose of founding, maintaining or aiding, by appropria- 
tion, payment for services, expenses or otherwise, any 
Church, religious denomination or religious society, or 
any institution, society or undertaking which is wholly, 
or in part, under sectarian or ecclesiastical control,” aims 
to carry into practical operation the principle enunciated 
in the First Amendment and repeated in the first part of 
the proposed Sixteenth. So far as I see, there is no new 
principle involved in this addition to the Sixteenth 
Amendment. It is rather in the nature of construction 
and of application, specifying particularly the forms in 
which it may be possible for the general principle enun- 
ciated in the First and repeated in the Sixteenth to be 
violated. If, therefore, the specifications in the proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment would be violations of the princi- 
ple enunciated in the First Amendment and the first part 
of the Sixteenth, then there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to the adoption of the remaining portion of the Six- 
teenth which would not be valid when urged against the 
general principle. 

Experience has shown that there is need of some such 
prohibition, in order to prevent the abuse or violation, by 
State legislation, of the accepted principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State as enunciated in the First. 

The proposed amendment seems to me well calculated 
to remedy those acknowledged evils, and to render uni- 
form throughout the country in all State legislation the 
policy which, by the sanction of State Constitutions, now 
obtains in a large number of the States. It appears that 
sectarian appropriations are already prohibited in twenty- 
one of them, and the adoption of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment would merely extend this prohibition to all. 

If it can be adopted by the prescribed method of chang- 
ing the Constitution, it would seem that it would be only 
an expression, in stronger terms and in universal appli- 
cation, of the will of the people, as already expressed, 
partially, in the First Amendment, and cumulatively in the 
constitutions of twenty-one individual States. Vertainly 
there can be no violation of any principle, and no inva- 
sion of any man’s rights by at least allowing the people 
an opportunity to express their will on this broader prop- 
osition. 

One defect which presents itself to my mind, in consid- 
ering this subject, is that while the First Amendment 
prohibits the General Government from passing ‘‘ any law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof”; and while the proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment carries this principle in its application to the 
States still further, and forbids any State to ‘‘use its 
property or credit, or any money raised by taxation, or 
authorize either to be used, for the purpose of founding, 
maintaining or aiding by appropriation, payment for 
services, expenses or otherwise, any church, religious de- 
nomination or religious society, or any institution, socie- 
ty or undertaking which is wholly or in part under sec- 
tarian or ecclesiastical control,” it yet leaves the General 
Government at liberty to do precisely these things. 

My criticism, therefore, on the proposed amendment 
is, that it does not go far enough. The General Govern- 
ment should be prohibited from doing what it is now 
doing, and what, as I think, is in violation of the spirit 
of the First Amendment. If it is right and expedient to 
prohibit the States from doing these things, it is equally 
right and expedient to prohibit the General Government 
from doing them. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE DANGERS TO BE GUARDED AGAINST. 
BY R. 8S, MACARTHUR, D.D. 








I have examined with much care the proposed form of 
the Sixteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. The dangers to civil and religious liberty, 
against which this proposed amendment is designed to 
protect us, are real and great. The amendment has cer- 
tainly been drawn with much care and wisdom. Every 
word has doubtless been the subject of careful considera- 
tion; and it seems to be complete alike in its conception 
andexpression. The time has come for usas a people to 
strike a vigorous blow at the root of the entire system of 
State and national aid to sectarian schools and other usés 
of public moneys. We should affirm with the utmost 
emphasis that not one dollar of public money shall be 
given to any sectarian object. The people have no right 
to be taxed for denominational purposes. These denom- 
inational objects may have strong claims upon individual 


benevolence; but we must not for a moment support 
them out of the public purse. We are menaced at this 
moment with the danger of so appropriating public 
funds. It cannot be denied that a great organization is 
striving to secure support for parochial schools from 
publicfunds. Such a use of money is contrary to the 
fundamental idea of our Government. It is an utterly 
pernicious system. Nosectarian body should become a 
beneficiary of the State or of the General Government. 
It would seem as if the most effectual method of accom- 
plishing this result is to secure the passage of this Six- 
teenth Amendment. It ought to receive the support of all 
good citizens without distinction of party or creed; it 
ought to appeal to the intelligent and patriotic 
instincts of the whole nation. Our free institmtions, 
and especially our common school system, are 
at this moment in danger. The time has come when we 
must emphasize every distinct American principle. We 
must lift up our voices as one man against the diversion 
of public moneys for sectarian ends. The separation be- 
tween Church and State must be made clear and dis- 
tinct. This is among the fundamental principles of our 
Government, and was one of the cherished aims of its 
founders. Several of our States have already wisely in- 
troduced provisions against endangering religious freedom 
by sectarian appropriations of public moneys; but it is 
fitting now that a national provision should be made 
against this dangerous menace. 

In making this effort we are much encouraged by re- 
membering that a similar amendment was proposed by 
President Grant, and was introduced by Mr. Blaine in 
December, 1875; it is encouraging, also, that this proposed 
amendment received in the House of Representatives 180 
ayes to 7 noes, and in the Senate 28 ayes to 16 noes. Both 
great political parties have also given their indorsement 
to this principle. The Democratic National Platform, at 
St. Louis, June 28th, 1876, practically indorsed the posi- 
tion of the Republican National Convention in Cincin- 
nati, June 15th, 1876. Both gave their unqualified ap- 
proval to the public school system of the United States 
as the bulwark of the American Republic; both forbade 
the application of public funds or property to schools 
or other institutions under sectarian control; and 
both insisted on the total separation of Church and 
State, alike in the interest of civil and religious freedom. 
I feel well assured that all intelligent citizens of alien 
birth will give their hearty indorsement to this move- 
ment. When this writer renounced his ‘allegiance to 
every foreign prince or potentate,” he thereby solemnly 
pledged himself to uphold American institutions, and to 
oppose foreign interference with the civil and religious 
liberties of American citizens. The entire separation of 
Church and State must be maintained, or the enjoyment 
of liberty among naturalized citizens of various coun- 
tries and creeds is an utter impossibility. I give this 
movement my unqualified indorsement. Indeed, I can- 
not conceive how any citizen, whether of native or for- 
eign birth, can be loyal to this Republic and oppose this 
amendment. No foreigner, whether he be a civil ruler 
or a religious teacher, ought to come between a free 
American citizen and his duties to his native, or his 
adopted country. The time certainly has come when 
every American must insist upon the absolute separation 
between Church and State, or the days of the American 
Republic will soon be numbered. God help us to prize 
the liberties which were secured at so great cost for the 
citizens of this favored land! We give to all men of all 
creeds their rights; but we would be unworthy of our 
name and honor as American citizens if we permitted 
them to rob us of our rights. 

CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, N¥w YORK CITY 


THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF OUR DANGERS. 


BY PROF. DAVID KINLEY. 





It is the duty of every people to strive for a perfect 
political and social life. If they cannot secure that, they 
should at least contribute from their national existence 
some peculiar aid: to future nations in its attainment. 
That duty is ours. There ‘“ are noble things that belong 
distinctively to our character as a people.” For the per- 
formance of that duty, for the achievement of these 
noble things, we are bound to use as fully as we can the 
grand opportunities for richly diversified national life 
which our vast resources afford. One of the phases of 
that responsibility is the protection of these resources 
and of the national life we are creating out of them 
from influences that would pervert or destruy them. 

The ultimate source of most of the dangers that 
threaten the individuality of our country is the immi- 
gration that floods our shores. A lower standard of liv- 
ing, a less developed moral sense, classifications of caste 
and blind obedience to them, ignorance, superstition and 
biogtry, constitute a large part of the gift of the Old 
World to the New, in. the thousands thronging to our 
country. The principles and methods of a different na- 
tional life are pitted in a struggle for supremacy against 
those that are peculiarly American. 

They militate against our most characteristic institu- 
tions—against the principles of democracy, of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, and of the grand system of 
citizen education, the groundwork of which is our pub- 
lic schools. These alien forces will assimilate us if we 





do not assimilate them, . We must, therefore, admit the 
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stream of alien infiuences only as fast as ‘‘ American 
Education” can develop in it intelligent citizenship and 
enthusiastic loyalty to our institutions. 

The most pressing, immediate danger is the growing 
influence of religious sectarianism in politics. Nothing 
will be so fatal to our progress as the predominance of 
the Church. as an organization, over the State. The 


- public school, especially, should be kept free from its 


control. This is a matter on which the trumpet of 
American citizenship should give no uncertain sound. 
*“*No Union of Church and State,” ‘‘No Sectarian Appro- 
priations,” ‘‘ No Division of the Common School Fund,” 
must be our mottoes, if we would avoid the dangers that 
threaten. 

There can, then, be no more patriotic task than that 
undertaken by the League, and every good citizen must 
wish it ‘“‘Godspeed.” The method proposed by the 
League to effect its purpose, namely, the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting any State 
from aiding sectarian institutions, is the best that could 
be chosen. The proposed amendment is a model of 
lucidity and definiteness. It has been criticised because 
it will suppress or weaken charitable institutions partly 
supported by public money. This is exactly one of its 
purposes. One great duty that is being forced on society 
is that of taking care of the pauper, the insane and the 
criminal classes. This is left too much to individual 
initiative. The State should do it, except in those cases 
in which the duty can beclearly and legally fixed on 
seme individual, as a relative, who has the means. It is 
emphatically desirable that the State should withdraw 
its support from all private eleemosynary projects and 
assume their duties itself. 

The public money should be spent by the people and 
for the people. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVFRsiTY, B+ LTIMORE, MD. 


THE AMENDMENT NEEDED. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM STRONG, 
EX-JUSTICE SF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 

I have carefully considered the Amendment which the 
National League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions proposes as a Sixteenth to the Constitution of the 
United States, and I approve of its principle and form. 
Such an Amendment I think is needed. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS SHOULD BE 
GUARDED. 


BY THE HON. HENRY HITCHCOCK, 
EXx-PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 














I beg to say that I heartily approve the Amendment 
in principle and form, as in accord with the fundamen- 
tal principles of our Government. 

Theevils and dangers to Republican institutions against 
which such provisions are intended to guard are so great 
that I heartily concur in the desire of the National 
League to incorporate it in the Constitution of the United 
States, as well asin those of every State which has not 
already adopted it. 

St. Lous, Mo. 


ACTION OF A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


“ This body heartily approves the object of the National 
League for the Protection of American Institutions, and 
regards its action as timely, and as providing a safeguard 
against very grave existing abuses, and yet graver possible 
dangers. 

“This body approves of the proposed Amendment to the 
National Constitution, and urges that Congress take the 
needful steps for its adoption.” 

THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
In annual session, Chicago, May 28th, 1890. 


BRIEF EXPRESSIONS FROM REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. 


The true American spirit is essentially unsectarian, 
and no real patriot will even ask that public funds be 
devoted to the promotion of sectarian interests. 

Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, 
National Deaf-mute College, Washington, D. C. 


Every movement that tends in the direction of an alli- 
ance between Church and. State can only be followed 
with pernicious consequences. State enactments may 
bring partial reli¢f, but an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of these United States, such as the League proposes, 
will be the only effectual remedy. 

PREs. SIMPSON ELY, 
Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


The movement has not been begun too soon, nor can it 
be pushed too vigorously. 
PRES. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
University of North Dakota. 


Iam thoroughly in sympathy with the purpose of your 
National League, and fully approve its proposed Six- 
teenth Amendment. Pres. Davin 8S. JORDAN, 

Leland Stanford University. 


I am sure the time has fully come when such an 


amepdment ought to be adopted by the people of the 








United States. With all my heart I recommend it, and 
trust it may be adopted. 
Bishop W. F. MALLALIEvU, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I do cordially approve the object of your League, to 
forever make it impossible that the State shall use the 
common property of all the people to aid any church or 
religious society. BisHoP H. B. WHIPPLE, 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 


I have much satisfaction in indorsing the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution, and the effort to secure 
its adoption. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 

Secretary of the Peabody Fund. 


Our country does need something of the kind very 
much just now, taking in all the circumstances without 
and within, and while there is no occasion for fear if our 
people are awakened and aroused and made to feel that 
eternal vigilance, as given by our fathers, is the price of 
human liberty,and especially American liberty, they must 
be awakened and put on guard. 

ALBERT J. RUSSELL, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


It is conceived in wisdom and ought to be adopted, 
Its adoption will relieve us of future possible embarrass- 
ments of a serious nature; and I hope that the people of 
this country will have the wisdom to insist on its being 
incorporated in the fundamental law. 

PRES. HENRY WADE ROGERS, 
Northwestern University. 


The proposed Amendment to the Constitution seems to 
me well adapted to produce a most important result. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN,’ 
JAMAWaA PLAIN, Mass, 


I believe it is timely and needed. Ivery gladly add 
my name to the list of those who wish to see the Con- 
stitution amended, and I will do what I can to further the 
good work. BisHoP JOHN SCARBOROUGH, 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The proposed Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
has my cordial approval. I have argued for such an 
amendment often. Pres. E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Iam fully in accord with the spirit of the proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Natioral Constitution, and, 
after careful scrutiny, I am unable to suggest, as at first 
I thought I might, any change in the form thereof 
which seems necessary or desirable. 

Iam not an alarmist; but I share the conviction so 
general among the intelligent and thoughtful men of 
the nation that our institutions will not be wholly free 
from peril until these important questions have been 
finally settled. Prudence, sagacity and wise fore- 
thought seem to demand that every State be freed from 
the danger of ecclesiastical domination, and this can 
best be done in the manner proposed. 

E. B. SHERMAN. 
CuHicaGo, ILL. 

I cannot escape the conviction that the proposed 
Amendment is necessary to anticipate and avert a seri- 
ous danger which is threatening the permanency of es- 
tablished institutions. That there has been and will be 
in the future efforts made to place the disposition of 
State funds under ecclesiastical or sectarian control, no 
one who has attentively watched the current events of 
the times can doubt; and itis apparent that the exist- 
ence inany one State of a practice at variance with one 
of the fundamental principles declared in our National 
Constitution would be a source of weakness in our politi- 
cal structure. 

It is certainly wiser to avert the danger now than to 
attempt to remove it after one State has taken such ac- 
tion that the restriction would seem like an interference 
with established rights. FRANK P. PRICHARD. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The Amendment has my most cordial approval. It 
accords with my life-long opinions, formed in my early 
years upon a thorough reading and study of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and its amendments adopted 
as time developed the necessity of amendment. I sin- 
cercly hope thatit will receive the cordial and unanimous 
approval of all constitutional lawyers and intelligent 
citizens. Our fatherslaid the foundations wisely, Let 
their descendants build wisely thereon. 

Isaac D. JONES. 

Baltimore, Md. Niet eh Bare et ae 

The Amendment is strictly in harmony with the view 
of the framers of the Constitution as expressed in the 
limitation upon the federal authority prescribed by the 
earliest and, it may be said, the temporaneous 
amendment tothat instrument. It promises an addi- 
tional guarantee of popular liberty, offers a perpetual 
incentive to the progress of popular education and, if 
adopted, will destroy the power of bigotry and fanati- 
cism to further humiliate mankind by re-enacting the 
most degrading incidents of human experience. 


T. A, LAMBERT, 
Wagernaron, D, C, 





THE RIGHT CHOICE. 
A LOVING TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Yours is the time for choices; for choosing associates, 
choosing an occupation, choosing a wife, choosing be- 
tween right and wrong coursesin life. Everything de- 
pends, my young friend, on the character of the choices 
you make. Twoof the most vitally important steps in 
my own life turned on decisions made in less than an hour. 
We read in God’s Word of a certain young man that he 
** chose to be evil entreated with the people of God, rather 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” On the 
pivot of that choice turned the whole career of one of the 


most remakable men that this world has ever seen. The. 


temptations of the royal court of Egypt were prodigious- 
ly strong tosuch a young man as Moses; and if he had 
yielded to them we should probably never have heard of 
him afterward. {n spite of the prodigious pull of all 
those fascinating temptations, he deliberately decided to 
undergo poverty, hardship and exile from the Egyptian 
court. He made that memorable decision from principle; 
he believed that God was more to be honored than 
Pharaoh; that duty was stronger than self-indulgence; 
and Heaven was to be preferred to a palace in Egypt. 
Verily, his wise choice brought him, in the end, a glori- 
ous reward. 

Before every young man are constantly presented those 
powerful temptations called ‘‘the pleasures of sin.” It 
is folly to deny that to the natural heart many kinds of 
sin are pleasant; for they minister to self-gratification. If 
there were not something very attractive in the bait which 
Satan puts on his hooks, would so many nibble at them 
with the risk of the terrible consequences? A ballroom 
is so attractive to tens of thousands that they are willing 
to lavish their dollars upon it when they would begrudge 
a single dime for charity. The danger of impure 
books and impure theatrical performances is that they 
produce sensual gratification. No young man would 
venture into the door of her whose house is the way to 
Hell, but for the “‘dark delights ” that passion offers; he 
thinks only of them, andshuts his eyes to the darker dam- 
nation that lies beneath them. The only reason why 
multitudes of young men indulge in the intoxicating 
glass is that it affords them a temporary e1joyment. 
They like its exhilarations; it gives them a tasie of para- 
dise ‘‘ for a season,” even tho it be followed by a purga- 
tory of self-loathing and remorse. It is the gambling 
propensity—and a fearfully strong one it is too—which 
finds its gratification over a pack of cards, or in a lottery 
ticket, or in the exciting hazards of the stock market. 
What is true of drinking, gambling or licentious indul- 
gence is true of all kinds of sinful temptations, and that 
is—they gratify the depraved tastes of an unrenewed 
heart. Set it down as acertainty that sin has its ‘‘pleas- 
ures for a season”; set it down as equally certain that 
the ‘* wages of sin are death.” ‘There is only one way to 
root out the love of sin, and that is by the expulsive 
power of a new affection, and anew controlling purpose. 
Every young man will seek some pleasures; if he does 
not get them from God he will be supplied with them by 
the Devil. A choice between the two he must make. 
He cannot have both. Moses could not serve God and 
Pharaoh also; he could not have an Egyptian palace and 
exile with his persecuted people of the Lord. On one 
side was ‘‘ sin for a season”; on the other side was suffer- 
ing; but beyond it was a magnificient career, and the 
eternal reward. Every young man who reads this article 
must make substantially the same choice between opposite 
roads. He must decide between a life of sin with its im- 
mediate gratification or a life of obedience to conscience 
and to Christ with its purer satisfactions and its endless 
rewards in the next world. To decide for Christ requires 
self-denial—involves a hari fight with evil appetites of 
many kinds and sometimes the scoff of dérision. .You 
may have to break with some old associates; you will cer- 
tainly have to break with your old depraved self. The 
currents of society in these days do not set toward Jesus 
Christ; there is no little malaria of skepticism in the air, 
and some professed Christians, whom you know, do not 
make Christianity very attractive. - 

Nevertheless the great choice you have got to make; for 
you cannot walk toward Heaven and toward Hell at the 
same time. You have the power of choice; for God made 
youafree moral agent. Every Chistian in this world 
is a Christian simply because he admitted Jesus Christ 
into his heart. Every impenitent sinner is what he is, 
because he chooses to be. When Christ said to John and 
Simon Peter and Andrew ‘‘Tollow Me” he addressed 
them as rational beings who had the power to decide be- 
tween him and theold business they had pursued. Just 
as distinctly as Moses said to the children of Israel, the 
God of mercy and of love says to you: “I set before you 
life and death; choose life!” I need hardly tell yo. that 
the word “‘life” is very comprehensive. It meansa par- 
don of your past sins and the strength to-resist new 
temptations; it means the favor of God and the approval 
of your own conscience; it means the union of your 
heart to Jesus Christ, and a noble character patterned 
after his example, even tho it be an imperfect copy; it 
means the best that you can be in this world, and the in- 
finite blessedness of Heaven inthe next. ‘ Death” signi- 
fies the precise opposite of all these; it means the domin- 
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But you may be likely to say: ‘I do not choose death. 
No sane person would deliberately choose to be eternally 
wretched, whenvhe might be eternally happy.” This 
sounds very possible, and there is a certain measure of 
truth init. Men do not commonly set success and happi- 
ness on the one hand, and ruin on the other hand, and 
then deliberately choose to be ruined. Yet men, by the 
millions, are constantly selecting and pursuing courses 
that inevitably lead to ruin. Here, for example, is a 
young man setting out.in life, with a preferance to be- 
come rich and prosperous. Yet he chooses a career of 
thriftlessness and extravagance that brings him to pov- 
erty; or perhaps under the name of ‘‘business” be em- 
barks in all sorts of gambling ventures that bring him to 
an empty purse and an empty character. His failure is 
the fruit of his own conduct. No man voluntarily 
chooses the disgrace and the disease andthe doom of 
drunkenness. Yet unnumbered thousands do choose to 
tamper with the wineglass and the brandy bottle, and 
their voluntary choice does bring them to the drunkard’s 
self-damnation. 

In the same manner, my friend, when you decide for 
the “ pleasures of sin,” you decide to take the conse- 
quences. When you refuse to admit that loving Savior 
who is knocking at the door of your heart, you decide 
to live without Christ, who alone can save your precious 
soul. When you prefer a life of impenitence; when you 
grieve the Holy Spirit away and are left to hardness of 
heart; when you trample on the very cross of Him who 
died to save you, are you not choosing the very road that 
leads to perdition? If you are lost, it will be your own 
fault. Those who are in Heaven to-day chose the 
straight road that leads there; those who do not enter 
Heaven shut themselves out! It is a tremendous thing to 
have your eternal destiny put into your own hands; but. 
so itis, and you andI must actin the light of this tre- 
mendous fact. 

How abundant are your encouragements to seek this 
** life ” which Jesus holds out to you! You may grow dis- 
couraged in seeking wealth or health or high social posi- 
tion; but you need not despair in seeking salvation. It is 
yours, if you seek it aright and in time. The right time’ 
is now, and the right way is to quit sin and follow Christ. 
God will not hinder you, and the world and the Devil can- 
not hinder you, if you are in earnest. The only being in 
the universe who can ruin your soul is yourself. ‘‘ Will 
it pay to be a Christian?’ Yes, my friend it will ‘‘ pay” 
to conquer sin rather than let sin conquer you. If it costs 
something to be saved, it will cost infinitely more to be 
lost. On the smooth down-grade is Satan’s train labeled 
‘the pleasures of sin for a season.” The Lord Jesus calls 
you to a self-surrender, and some self-denials—to some 
tough conflicts and climbs—to a noble, unselfish useful 
and godly life, and in the world to come alife everlasting. 
Begin this new year with a new start. The first honest 
prayer you offer, the first thing you do to please Jesus 
Christ is the first step toward Heaven. ‘I have set be- 
fore you lifeand death.” One or the other must and will 

be yours. Decide at once! Choose life! 
BROOKLYN, N Y. 
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RE-ACTION OF LIFE UPON BELIEF; 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











THE influence of doctrine upon life is often boldly 
denied and vigorously re-affirmed. One must be un- 
familiar with religious people to miss seeing it. How 
eager the Methodist becomes under the influence of his 
peculiar views; unless, to be sure, he isa high and re- 
sponsible official, and then how cool, collected and 
steady the bishop or the presiding elder is, like a briga- 
dier or a major general surveying and directing the tur- 
moil of battle. How placid his doctrine and discipline 
make the Quaker; how rational and regular is the Pres- 
byterian; how upright and how kind the Unitarian; how 
seraphic the piety of the saintliest Romanists and Episco- 
palians; how loyal to conviction the typical Baptist. 
But much less has been said and written concerning the 
color which native or acquired characteristics give to a 
man’s beliefs. It must have been noticed; it is before 
every eye; and it has special importance for the problem 
of modern denominationalism: for almost all the changes 
from one denomination to another are due to the con- 
geniality of a denomination to its convert’s disposition. 
If this fact does not of itself perpetuate sectarian 
divisions, it will secure in a united Church divisions 
according to type of character and opinion such as are 
found between the High, Low and Broad Church parties 
in the Episcopalian communion. A rapid sketch of the 
effect of personal peculiarities upon belief, especially as 
it affects the exchange of denominational relations, may 
perhaps be interesting, and ought at least to provoke 
thought. I can report only that which I seem to see, 
and in looking about am ‘not conscious of being either 
dazzled or blinded by prejudice either for or against any 
denomination. 

The doctrine of two important denominations of Chris- 
tians is congenial to one or another class of those whose 
piety is characteristically submission to the will of God; 
and these are the Roman Catholics and the Baptists. 





“High Church Episcopalians, of whom I shall have some- 
thing to say later. It is quite uniformly the case that 
those who come to the Baptists from other communions 
are controlled by the idea that the Bible requires them 
to accept an unwelcome form of baptism, and even to 
overcome a lively repugnance to the doctrine of restricted 
communion. It is the Baptist traditional belief that the 
Bible is the only, as well as the supreme, authority in 
faith and practice. I do not stop to ask whether this is a 
sound position. It is enough that almost all who re- 
luctantly join the Baptists believe that the Bible requires 
them to accept its views of the ordinances. On the other 
hand, the not insignificant number of highly intelligent 
Protestants who unite with the Roman Catholic Church 
are controlled by essentially the same conception of re- 
ligion which Baptist converts hold. namely, that it is sub- 
mission to the will of God; but they have given over the 
hope of assuring themselves what is the divine wil] 
through private study of the Bible. So they accept with 
unspeakable relief what they are persuaded is the author- 
ized and authoritative teaching of the Church. I have, 
perhaps, utterly mistaken the situation in joining these 
rather extreme types of faith and character: but if so, 
the mistake is certainly not concerning what leads a 
good many people into the Baptist communion. 

' That type of character which impels one to make up 
his own mind brings together the Congregationalists, and 
secures them a notable accession from other denomina- 
tions. A free thinking evangelical finds himself at home 
with the orthodox Congregationalists; a free thinker of 
religious turn, if controlled by his love of liberty and his 
distaste of orthodoxy, gravitates to the Unitarians, or 
stands alone. Perhaps the average orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist will not recognize his likeness; but I have known 
intimately enough what led some of my friends to that 
denomination to feel pretty confident that their turn of 
mind met its complement and comfort in the type of 
doctrine and life which the Congregationalists afford. 
And I am far from hinting that other denominations 
would not give scope for differences almost as wide as 
the Unitarians allow; but Unitarianism seems to encour- 
age diversity of view, and devout men who tend decidedly 
away from congeries of doctrines called orthodox, find 
their congeners among the Unitarians. 

The Presbyterians and Methodists are associated in 
thought by the difference between their type of doc- 
trine, and of the character which finds those sets of doc- 
trines congenial. The. Presbyterian body has been 
called ‘‘ the Church intellectual.” Perhaps it does not 
hanker after the designation; but outsiders fancy that 
it fits. Only such a Church would take to so ample and 
coherent ‘a system of doctrines asthe great standard of 
Presbyterianism affords. The late Dr. Thornwell, of South 
Carolina, says that he was the son of a godly Baptist 
woman, and that he was led tothe Presbyterians by 
a liking for their strong and logical Confession.. One has 
only to look over the average congregation of this com- 
munion in country or city to discover more round 
headed, hard headed, cool brained, keenly discrimina- 
ting and mature believers than he will find, by way of 
average, anywhere else west of New England. If there 
is also a force of progressive and enterprising young 
men, this belongs to the new age and the new land. Your 
canny Scot is your typical Presbyterian; and men of that 
sort take to Calvinism and all its implications. This sort 
of man is likely to have a thorough-paced Calvinistic 
conversion, if he has any conscious cenversion at all. 
His will was bent as his mind was led by irresistible 
grace; and if he counts himself one of the elect, it is 
largely because he could hardity say he became a Chris- 
tian of his ownaccord. This rather strong delineation of 
the type is, lam aware, dangerously like a caricature; 


-but one who is a Calvinist may put the case a trifle 


strongly without suspicion of prejudice against his own 
sort, if not exactly his own set. 

How delightfully different, such an one is at liberty to 
say, is the type of doctrine. and character afforded by 
Methodism. The religious life of these brethren often 
begins in an Arminian way—one may, I suppose say, 
‘* Arminian,” if he may say ‘‘ Calvinist.” Not as tho 
the Divine Spirit were not working in him, but as tho 
it were working in him to make him will and do. The 
convert who takes to Methodist doctrine has already 
taken to Methodist ways. Every step, no matter 
against what previous reluctance, is taken with full con- 
sciousness that one’s whole heart and soul goes with that 
step. Freedom of the will is the one thing that is brought 
into midday light by a beginning like that. If the Meth- 
odists of our city churches are less like their predeces- 
sors, they must expect to find less zeal in Methodism 
than the fathers found. It is peculiarly a doctrine 
which begets a life: and, conversely, it is as distinctly a 
doctrine which expresses a life. 

Another pair of denomivations rounds out this review, 
and really engrosses to the looker-on the greater part of 
its interest. The Society of Friends and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church offer a contrast of religious refine- 
ments, like blue and gold, which charms each its own 
admirers, and which enables each to set the other off. 
The sweetest of old ladies are those whom the world calls 
‘Quaker women,” because they never quake. What 
saintly serenity and clear-eyed peace is in every such 
face, at least when it wreathes itself about with the edg- 





Here, too, may be found a not insignificant group of 





ing of a Quaker bonnet. The elderly brethren cannot 











look the charm of this Protestant Quietism, aitho a 
broad-brimmed hat goes far toward it. To me it is 
unpleasant to see a meeting of Friends ‘dressed like the 
world’s people. There is no priestly attire which has 
more spiritual significance than the dainty garb so 
mistakenly called ‘* plain.” Possibly it has become a 
sort of formalism to insist upon the traditional style 
and cut; but, at all events, it seems a kind of sacriiege 
to ‘go to meeting” in the unobtrusive clothes of the 
common sort of Christians. I’d as soon listen to a choir 
of boys out of surplices, and that would be only once. 
I trust the Friends who read this, if any do, will listen 
to this appeal that they wear the garments of their 
holiness in those sacredly plain-looking buildings which 
no one can ever mistake for anything else than a Friends’ 
Meeting House. There is no religious symbolism what- 
ever, not even the Baptist practice of immersion, which 
more vividly sets forth religious ideas, or which makes it 
easier for one who is looking for a religious home and 
household to find hisown. And it goes at once to the 
heart of the subject to say that doctrines which issue in 
such faces as the sweet old Quaker women wear, and 
which express their character-siue in the dresses of 
these most worthy folk, are doctrines that draw such 
as have it in them to look like that after a life’s dis- © 
cipline, or to dress like that while the discipline is go- 
ing on. I am glad to learn from a competent source 
that the Society is growing in the West, altho this 
growth is attended with some loss of the spontaneity 
which these friendly Friends accept as the ‘‘ leading of 
the Spirit.” Ifany one doubt; whether they are a people 
of another than common type, as well as of some other 
doctrine, let him compare the little he hears said at a 
‘*Quaker meeting” with the much he hears at ordinary 
prayer-meetings from the brethren who say or pray, and 
keep on saying or praying, andat the next meeting still 
say or pray the same thing again, because they think the 
Spirit moves them to it. 

But the denominational movement most intensely and 
variously interesting in our day is the movement into 
the Episcopal Church. It has long seemed to me that 
the explanation, and a sufficiently varied one, is found 
in the congeniality of certain native or acquired types of 
character to Episcopalian types of doctrine and worship. 
After repeated discussion with dear and intelligent 
Episcopalian friends, I have no reason to doubt this 
opinion; nor, I thought, did they. But it is increasingly 
evident that the Church—every reader knows what that 
means—is fitted to singularly different types of people. 
It will hardly be denied that it—every churchman would 
say ‘‘she”—receives more. accessions of laymen, and 
ministers too, from other communions than any other 
body of Protestants. To make a dash at an explanation 
i3 no more than very many anxious pastors are doing 
in the ear of their good wives, but not before the dear 
public. 

The commonest explanation one gets from those who 
have become Episcopalians is, ‘‘I liked the worship,” 
The decorum and the richness of this form of public ser- 
vice is frankly admitted by most members of other sects. 
We are copying what we may; and unfortunately we 
feel at liberty to copy the only thoroughly inartistic and 
unhandsome thing the Episcopalians do; that is, the 
responsive reading of Psalms. Responsive chanting of 
Psalms is entirely possible, thoroughly according to 
precedent of Scripture, the antiphonal nature of Hebrew 
parallelism, and in perfect taste, even when not a 
triumph of musical art. A word to the wise, that is all. 
A select number of new adherents to the Episcopal Church 
are drawn by its idea’and ideal of Christian nurture. 
They do not dispute the reality of old fashioned tu- 
multuous conversions, nor of accurately dated regenera- 
tions in the quieter new style; but they have not experi- 
enced either of these; they do not wish for them; they 
would rather put their children, too, in the way of 
regarding themselves as Christ’s own children and of 
cultivating faith in him asa matter of course. And all 
this is what the Protestant Episcopal Church seems to 
them to provide for. I do not find that a large number 
of adult males are influenced by this consideration; but 
it is real with some, and weighty with all who feel it at 
all. Still contemplating the cultus of the Church, we 
find an element which holds, with singular force, those 
who are to the manner born; the Church life is tied to 
all which is most momentous and sweetest ir the family 
life. Christening, confirmation, marriage, Christmas, 
Easter, and all the saints’ days bringing the young people 
together to decorate the common religious home—these 
things lead the individual’s life back into the far and sol- 
emn histories of the Church quite as sensibly to the heart 
as ‘the historic episcopate” can. In other words, the 
Episcopal Church entwines itself into the personal and 
domestic affections of its members by ways utterly una- 
vailable to other communions, and so the sensibilities 
become its stoutallies. I wonder whether this does not 
seem like a strange concession from one who is no Epis- 
copalian. If so, that which appears to me to draw certain 
others may not look so flattering. 

The Church has a ministry set apart to exclusive spir- 
itual functions. Why, then, there is something that the 
ministry can do which the layman need not, because he 
cannot. It looks to one observer as tho there were some 
accessions to the Church of people who like to have the 
burden of the religious life taken from their own 
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shoulders, and whowan feel themselves decently religious 
without ‘‘ going so far” or professing so much as the 
members of non-Episcopal Churches feel that church 
members have to go and to profess. Now a priesthood 
devoted to spiritual functions is almost always tolerant 
of the layman’s induigences, if they be not outright 
wicked. There are rectors and rectors; but the loved 
amusements of modern society get less wholesale rebuke 
from the godly but wise and genial rector than from any 
other sort of Christian minister, as ministers go. And 
your minister with his sacred functions is the only one 
that need lay worry over doctrine. In fact, if he exalts 
his sacred functions more than others do, then in about 
that same proportion he too may withdraw stress from 
the details of doctrine, and has got rid of a deal of worri- 
ment in these days. So that doctrinal comprehensive- 
ness is one of the admirable and distinguishing attrac- 
tions of the Church. How can I openly say without 
offense what I once said with full acquiescence to a High 
Church rector, my kinsman, that a spiritual hierarchy is 
an aristocracy and becomes the center and symbol of 
social gradations too. It is something lordly to have a 
bishop, a real spiritual lord. And the thing that Chris- 
tians of many communions are saying to one another is 
that when people get rich and want social recognition, 
they are apt, and their children are all but certain, to 
‘* join the Episcopalians.” ‘‘ Yes,” said my clerical kins- 
men, ‘“‘ and it is our curse.” The result is that this most 
respectable and rapidly growing Church embraces a 
smallish number of a very humble class, together with a 
large contingent of those who sit in the highest seats at 
feasts, and fill the places of distinction in all sorts of pub- 
lic spheres; but of what anywhere else would be called 
the. middle class, the real average Americans, those peo- 
ple who make up the denominations first discussed, the 
Episcopal Church has relatively but few; and of these it 
must get more before the drift to that Church will be- 
ccme as important as it is conspicuous. 
CHESTER, PENN. 
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DuRING the year just past Germans have seen the alli- 
ance between their Empire, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
confirmed, through the measures of the ministry of for- 
eign affairs; while, at home, they have seen a juster dis- 
tribution of taxes arranged in Prussia, and more liberty 
of lo-al government granted to counties and towns. So- 
cial-Democrats have been left free to assemble, Poles to 
talk, Alsatians to come and go, and American pigs to 
come—provided only that they come alone, without their 
peculiar little parasites. So many commercial treaties 
have been effected, furthermore, as to make it look as if 
the price of food would go down here, and the spirits of 
Mr. Blaine go down in America—for the idea of a great 
American commercial union, which was all his own, is 
become the property of German statesmen, who insert 
** furopean” for American, and strive to unite the States 
of Middle Europe in a great commercial union, to offset 
Mr. Blaine’s attempt to join commercially the United 
States and South America. 

The German nation, in short, could hardly wish for 
better and smarter things than the Government has 
given it. Notwithstanding, however, Germans are de- 
pressed in spirit and uneasy in mind, and the year ’91, 
the second of the reign of William IIT, goes out noticeably 
unlike any other has gone for twenty years, inasmuch as 
all political factions are dissatisfied; all factions distrust- 
ful; and all alike dissatisfied and distrustful as respects 
the King’s ministry. German writers profess to being 
reminded, by the present time, of the year that preceded 
the revolutionary year of 48. Your correspondent, not 
having lived through that period, can only call attention 
to the condition of things and of the public mind as ap- 
pearing critical. 

Two classes of factors—foreign events and home events 
—contribute to the popular disquietude. During the 
summer the first mentioned events were in the fore- 
ground; and when General von Caprivi stepped from his 
ministerial bureau upon the open platform of the Reich- 
stag he chose to take up this subject of foreign affairs as 
a text, through the aid of which he could invite the 
country to come to repose. Russia and France, he ad- 
monished his compatriots to remember, would have 
neared each other anyway—their coming to an under- 
standing lay in the nature of things, in the political situ- 
ation; and now that the two countries have taken their 
stand together, nothing alarming threatens; on the con- 
trary, a balance of power in Europe is thereby restored. 
As for the exchange of African territory for Heligoland— 
another transaction that seems to rankle in the minds of 
some patriots—well, he should like to hear the hue and 
cry that would beraised if Heligoland had not been se- 
cured, but left to be transferred, say at the outbreak of 
a war, into the possession of the enemy. The island lies 
off the German coast, and is as much nearer German 
interests than Africa as a man’s skin is nearer him than 
his shirt. Germany has enough on its hands to do with 
the territory which it still owns in Africa. Similarly the 
uneasiness about the massing of Russian troops on the 
boundary. This disquiet, too, is quite wanting.on any 
real grounds; for, if actual measurements were made, it 





would be found that the distance of the Russian garrisons 
from the German line is several days’ march, or as far 
off as Breslau is from Erfurt. 

There was much more in the Chancellor’s speech on 
allied subjects, and in the same complacent and pacify- 
ing vein. But meanwhile, as everybody knows, it is not 
foreign events alone that produce the dissatisfied, half- 
dejected, half-rebellious temper for which the Prime 
Minister reproves the country. The foreign incidents 
which he mentioned, and others which he was silent 
about, might all have occurred and yet have left no 
other effect on the popular mind than a deepened dislike 
of British greed for colonial possessions and of French 
and Tartar chauvinism, if only matters at home had 
gone on satisfactorily. It is home matters and these for- 
eign transactions that depress and trouble Germans. 

The nation, we ought perhaps to bear in mind, was 
tender at the start of the new reign, and susceptible to 
gloomy impressions in an unusual degree. It had been 
compelled to see its peculiar glory fade when the old 
Kaiser, Emperor Frederick, Moltke and Bismarck van- 
ished from the national capital; the two princes and 
Moltke into the grave, and Bismarck into obscurity. 
Their country sank from its solitary hight of heroism in 
their view down into the rank and file of commonplace 
commercial and industrial states. The nation’s halo of 
heroic glory was exchanged for the smoke of factories 
and steam cars; Germany became like other lands, and 
had nothing but an every-day life and an every-day-like 
reputation; and the national heart was sore, partly from 
pain over the loss of its idols, but chiefly because of the 
loss of prestige which the removal of these idols en- 
tailed upon their Empire. 

If Germans did not give way to this soreness, it was be- 
cause wishes are always the father of a belief; and as 
they wanted William II to be as capable as the men who 
had gone before him, so they expected he would be; 
they relied on his being so. Conservatives stood by 
when he dismissed Bismarck, and willfully suppressed the 
reflection that the sense of riddance which their young 
monarch felt, was shared in a still intenser degree by 
other rulers and inimical states. 

There was such a willingness on the part of all patriots 
to keep up heart that it carried them over the unpleas- 
antimpressions of the first year of the new King’s reign 
successfully. But it could not sustain the pressure of 
the events of this year. This year has been too much 
for them; for all classes, all parties, and all factions. 

Now the re-action of feeling that was due at the time 
of the death of the old Kaiser, and which has been so 
long surpressed, breaks forth; and, in breaking forth, 
breaks with the force of accumulated bitterness; rapidly, 
violently, disorderly; without logic and without dis- 
crimination. Men write in journals, for instance, and 
speak in the Reichstag against despotism, yet agitate in- 
cessantly for Bismarck, than whom no greater despot 
exists! 

To begin with the poor, an increasing majority of 
whom lean toward radicalism as all the elections during 
the summer have proved; the floodgates of their discon- 
tent no doubt are pressed open by their despair over the 
exorbitant price of food. In April oflast spring, already, 
potato riots occurred in the marketsof Berlin. By June, 
troops of extra soldiery were required in Posen to keep 
down corn riots there. In Silesia, where the daily wages 
of a first-class laborer are one hundred and fifty pfennigs 
{about thirty-seven cents), and of a woman wage-earner 
sixty pfennigs per day at the highest, aloafof bread cost 
by July sixty-two pfennigs, and in August sixty-four 
pfennigs. Potatoes, which I bought two years ago for two 
marks the hundred-weight, stood at three and a half marks 
all through the summer; and a peasant with a handbar- 
rowful of new potatoes, whom I stopped on the road and 
asked, predicted that the price would rise to four marks, a 
prediction which has been more than fulfilled, since the 
price quoted in the produce column of the newspapers at 
present is four marks and a half. Meat never has been 
within the means of wage-earners in Germany, so that 
the rise in the price of, beef and veal is of little impor- 
tance comparatively. Not so with the rise of the cost of 
milk—due to the high price of fodder; this is simply 
calamitous, in my opinion, for it tends to diminish both 
the quantity and the quality of the food given to infants. 
Adults eat poor stuff without damaging themselves 
irretrievably; but no infant can, without becoming 
stunted for life. 

A gentlewoman in Posen writes to a friend of mine 
here: 


“‘ Don’t, don’t felicitate us, because of the high prices of 
crops. The prices rescue my brother from his mortgages 
—but the cottagers in the village! Such misery as one sees 
there. I found two babies again, in my round yesterday, 
sucking at bottles filled with schnapps and water; the old 
grandmother said milk was too dear; ‘if the good Lord was 
amind to he’d let the brats thrive on what it was in their 
means to give them.’ I told the housekeeper when I got 
home to supply the family with milk from the castle dairy, 
whereupon she shrugged her shoulders as usual, and said 
the old people would -only sell the milk for the ‘big 
money it’s worth if they had to go two pipes* to doit.’ ”’ 





* “Two pipes” distance is measured here in Germany according to the 
time it takes to move over it, in hours or minutes; but in the east of 
Germany the rustics measure it according to the number of times they 
fill their pipes in going over a given space. Thus “two pipes” equals in 


This letter started me upon thinking to ask the 
prices in the great towns of Dresden and Berlin; when 
I found that in the latter city, ‘‘ full milk,” so-called, 
costs twenty pfennigs (five cents)a quart; in Dresden, 
eighteen, while middie or skimmed milk brings fifteen 
pfennigs a quart, and the refuse milk of creameries ten 
pfennigs. A fresh egg costs twenty pfennigs in Berlin, as 
I learned at the same time, or, like milk, precisely four 
times as much as a quart bottle of small beer. In other 
words, a German mother of the poorer classes must 
work from twelve to thirteen hours for a loaf of (rye) 
bread, three hours and a quarter for a quart of natural, 
unadulterated and unweakened milk or one fresh egg; 
but only one hour for a mug of beer. 

Ido not pretend to perfect accuracy in all these fig- 
ures, and I cannot pretend to it any more than others 
can; for the official statistics of the year have not yet 
seen the light of publication. But the quotation of 
prices given, however imperfect it may be proved to be, 
may suffice to serve my purpose of explaining why the 
masses, the poor of the country, are dissatisfied. Natu- 
ral calamities, such as the floods and droughts of last year 
and this spring, did their part to raise prices; but one 
main cause of the unparalleled dearness of all farm prod- 
ucts lies in the corn laws. The taxes which these laws 
levied—and still levy, in spite of the commercial treaties 
just made—tended from the beginning to render food 
deaier. It is an old truth that protective duties increase 
the output of industrial wares within the country so 
protected; but the number of arable acres in an old 
country like Germany cannot he multiplied and their 
products accordingly increased in the way that the num- 
ber of factories and mills may be. On the contrary, 
land is a fixed and stationary factor. If its products be 
protected they do not increase in quantity materially, 
but only in price. Now in Germany, where the number 
of mouths to be fed has multiplied, enormously, this 
price has nearly doubled itself under the corn laws. 
Ten million more persons have become consumers of 
flour than existed before the introduction of the laws in 
1879; and yet—owing probably to the premium given to 
sugar-beet cultivators—the number of acres devoted to 
grain raising has not been increased. The quantity of 
German grain thrown upon the market for consumption 
is estimated, by a writer in the Agricultural Quarterly 
Review, to be 4,400,000 tons. On every one of these 
tons, through the action of the corn laws, fifty marks 
more has been paid than if the grain had been bought in 
the open markets of the world. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder, I think, 
that the public has been obliged to hear that orphan 
asylums and other institutions, with only a certain 
amount of money to expend, have had to let their wards 
half freeze in order to prevent their starving, it being 
necessary to spare money on fuel and clothing to meet 
the extra outlays for food. Nor is it surprising in the 
least, to hear that the War Department has exceeded its 
allowance by several millions, in providing the army 
with its customary nourishment. The extra millions 
must now be made good again by extra taxes, either 
direct or indirect, as may be. The whole amount of 
money involved by the action of the corn laws on prices 
has not been estimated for this year. But if we take the 
number of tons of grain (4,400,000) before mentioned, as 
the quantity thrown by home producers upon the home 
market, and multiply it by the number of marks (50) per 
ton paid over and above the average market price, 
we get 220,000,000 marks, as the sum total which 
consumers of bread have been obliged to accord to their 
home producers alone. And here we come to the point 
that is felt most bitterly of all—the point, I mean, in- 
volved in the question, Who then derives the benefit 
from the corn laws? Into whose purses do these millions 
go? For the poor answer that it is the great landed pro- 
prietors who reap the profit. To an idle army, the Gov- 
ernment, as they declare, has added an idle privileged 
class for working men to support. And with this belief 
in their hearts, how can they listen to the Chancellor with 
patience, or think of following his admonition to be 
quiet and content? The Chancellor’s new treaties will 
lower the tax on bread a little; but the mass is not 
satisfied with lower taxes; what they demand is free 
bread. 

So much concerning the world of workingmen and 
their grievances. Their masters see, for their part, the 
other side of things. Their complaint, accordingly, 
turns against the Government also, but not because the 
Goverment seems hard. To them, to conservatives, it 
seems weak instead; and patriots without number shud- 
der at the results that may follow from the lowering of 
the revenue that is sure to take place when the new 


been so amply filled by the old customs duties, that large 
sums could be distributed among all the minor and mi- 
nute kingdoms and princedoms which compose United 
Germany. Bismarck inaugurated the old system of high 
customs duties, as he maintained, in order to ‘pacify 
these subordinated States. Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Sax- 
ony, Baden, Hesse and all the rest of them were kept 
reconciled to the new order of things and the supremacy 
of the Prussian house of Hohenzollern, just by these 
‘* baits” of money from the Reich’s treasury. What 
now will happen when these “ baits” are diminished or 





. their vernacular about eighty minutes, or from 4 to 5 English miles. 





withdrawn altogether, when the States make no money 


tariff is tmtroduced. Hitherto the imperial treasury has — 
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by their allegiance to the Reich? This is one of the ques- 
tions that rankle in the disturbed breasts of Germans. 

Another query, finally, that troubles statesmen touches 
the personality of the monarch; for William II continues 
to arouse animogity by his unmitigated speeches and 
acts, and even the most loyal among his subjects are 
obliged to deplore the effect which they see the speeches 
and acts producing. The Empire has a Constitution, and 
the sovereign, on ascending the throne, takes an oath to 
follow it; yet William II writes in a city hall book that 
‘the will of monarchs is the supreme law” (suprema lex 
voluntas regis). In the same spirit he raises one man of 
science (Helmholtz) into the nobility, and gives as one of 
his reasons for so doing the fact that ‘‘ he has kept clear 
of politics”; and the Prince chooses a moment for this 
declaration when the world is doing honor to Professor 
Virchow, an equally distinguished scientist, ‘‘ but a Lib- 
eral.” At a time, furthermore, that a peace congress is 
asking what right a Christian State has to compel young 
citizens to submit to acourse of training in the art of 
killing their fellow-men, the monarch, on his side, listens 
to the compulsory oath of recruits, and then tells them 
they are now subject to his commands body and soul. 
He hopes God. will prevent the necessity for it; but if 
civil disturbances break out as a result of the teachings 
of Social Democratism, and he commands them, they are 
bound to shoot down even their own brothers and fathers. 
“*T am lord in the land,and there is no uther,” was his 
speech in a Rhenish ¢ity. And this being the burden of 
many acts and sayinjss, patriots are uneasy as respects 
the future; for in some moment when the force of the 
people may be needea against the encroaches of a foreign 
enemy its force may %e engaged, they fear, in repulsing 
encroaches of the Crown upon the Constitution. 

Wit this I close my short summary of the state of 
things at the end of the year. If my description appears 
broken and confused, let the kind reader remember that 
that which I attempt todescribe is disjecta membra, ru- 
dis indigestaque moles. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


ENJOYING RELIGION . AND SUFFERING IT. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








HELL is not cured by homeopathy. Many formerly 
hoped to escape eternal torment by taking a smaller dose 
of torment in this life. By making themselves miser- 
able here they expected to rid themselves of misery here- 
after. This is now all reversed, and instead of pain joy 
is supposed to be the seed of joy. Pain only gives rise 
to pain. The good begets good, and only evil is the root 
of evil. We no longer believe it good to suffer, and we 
take no suffering voluntarily. Only when it is unavoid- 
able is it deemed sinless. Instead of making ourselves 
good by feeling bad, we take pleasant ways to reach 
Heaven. Our object is to get rid of suffering; and we 
aim at this riddance in ourselves as well asin others, try- 
ing to rid ourselves of suffering as a means as well as an 
end, Hell is escaped through a present Heaven as well 
asa future one. Weaim to cure suffering in the good 
as well as inthe bad; and when it cannot be wholly 
avoided, we try to make it as light as possible. 

For we bear evil uncomplainingly only that we may 
reduce it. If we bewailed our misfortunes more they 
would seem heavier; and so we try to destroy them by 
taking them easy. Misery unfelt is not real misery; and 
since we must have hardships we should strive to suffer 
as little as possible when we go through them, and to 
extirpate as much of them as possible. 

The time has ceased when men make sacrifices to the 
gods—a cruel offering of lambs or goats or oxen. It is 
not thought necessary for us to earn Heaven with blood, 
or to please God by producing pain or death in animals. 
Such slaughter is now thought offensive to God, who 
wishes pleasure to animals as well as to men. 

But while we have ceased killing and paining animals 
for God, some of us have taken to tormenting ourselves 
for him. Sacrifices have long been thought necessary 
in ourselves. Human flesh, instead of animal flesh, has 
been of late offered to the Deity. Our pleasures, our 
peace, our comfort, have been offered up. Pain has 
purchased pardon. Penance has paid for goodness. 

The time has now come, however, to abolish these par- 
tial sacrifices of humanity. and to purchase good only 
with good. Heaven should be won by joy, and a happy 
as well as sure route to salvation is needed. God loves 
men before they get to Heaven as well as when they. are 
there; on the road as wellas within the walls. All need- 
less pain isonly rubbish and weeds in the road to life, 
and should be uprooted. The avenue to Heaven should 
be made beautiful as well as the place to which it leads. 
The road to Heaven is not by way of Hell. 
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AMONG the numerous petty principalities of Germany 
is the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The whole 
population is less than 200,000, and its very existence 
would be scarcely known, but for the eccentricities of the 
Grand Duke who takes pains to let his hostility to the 
reigning house of Germany be known on all occasions. He, 
however, has no children, and his heir apparent is the Duke 
of Edinburgh, whose wife is sister of the Czar of Russia, 
and at heart an intense Russian, especially in her dislike 
of everything German. The possible complications are in- 

as illustrating the influence of personal preju- 
dices in the politics of Europe. 








LORD BYRON’S WIFE AND HIs SISTER. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
TI. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN,’ D.D., ~ 
SOMETIME HEADMASTER OF RuGBY SCHOOL. 


In the next letter, dated some ten months later, the 
writer is married; and taking both series of letters into 
view as marked above, it is the warmest of all, and yet 
the sunshine is watery—it is only half a happy one. Its 
motive can be more clearly unfolded by taking its latter 
part first. The balance of feeling which it holds out os- 
cillates between gratification and pain, and the impres- 
sion which it leaves is rather that of an effort to be se- 
rene than of the enjoyment of serenity. In it Byron’s 
wife seems to have found out that the surest way to his 
heart was through his sister; and, indeed, that she, the 
writer, had no direct control over his mercurial affec- 


tions—a melancholy discovery for a wife. Her words 
are: 





“T am as apt to fancy that the sort of things which please 
me are to be traced more or less to you (Mrs. Leigh), as that 
those which pain me come from another quarter, and I al- 
ways feel as if 1 had more reasons to love you than I can 
exactly know. But reasons are not necessary to make me 
do so, as I cannot say that you owe much to my sense of 
duty in that point. A thing that annoyed me since has not 
effaced the more pleasurable impression. This is his in- 
tention of visiting La Tante to-morrow. I do not like the 
inclination to go to her. Do you really think it will dimin- 
ish? Whilst it exists, I must, in some degree, suffer.” 

I think that the earlier and affectionate part of this 
letter is quite sincere, and that an esteem and kindly 
feeling for her sister-in-law was at this time a strong fac- 
tor in Lady Byron’s disposition. Yet in saying ‘‘a thing 
that annoyed me since has not effaced,” etc., she makes a 
struggle to keep the best side outward, and suggests that 
something has occurred of a profoundly disquieting char- 
acter, her best hope of allaying which anguish lies in the 
loving counsel and sisterly influence of the lady whom 
she addresses. That influence it is the chief odject of the 
letter to bespeak. Thus there is a slight dash of con- 
scious motive in the gush of gratitude with which our 
quotation opens. It at any rate does not exclude a lively 
sense of favors to come. What, then, is the malignant 
influence apprehended, and who is La Tante, whose 
house seems pointed at as the seat of it in the words, ‘‘I 
do not like the inclination to go to her”? In order to an- 
swer these questions, we must exhibit a short table of 
family affinities: 

Sir R. Milbanke, No. 1. 
| 


Sir R. Milbanke, No. 2. Elizabeth — Peniston Lamb, Ist 


| | Viscount Melbourne. 
Lord Byron, — Anna Isabella. Hon. William Lamb, = Lady Caroline 





the poet. later 2d Viscount Ponsonby, 
Melbourne (Queen daughter of 
Victoria’s First Earl of Bess- 
Prime Minister). borough. 


In the year 1814 all the above persons except the first 
on the table were alive. Thus Elizabeth, Viscountess 
Melbourne, was aunt to Anna Isabella Milbanke, who in 
that year became Lady Byron, and at her house the 
young couple had first met. To her, then, the phrase La 
Tante is to be referred. The early letters and diaries of 
Byron, at the time that he was a lion of London society, 
abound with evidence of his intimacy at Melbourne 
House, and of the kindness with which he was there 
always made welcome. The repugnance of his young 
wife to ‘‘his inclination to go to her” still, arose from 
certain passages between him and the last name to the 
right in the table, Lady Caroline Lamb, née Ponsonby, 
daughter-in-law of La Tante, his kindly hostess. In 
Torrens’s *‘ Life of the Second Viscount Melbourne,” Vol- 
ume I, a full account of both these ladies will be found. 
Lady Caroline was a sort of female free-lance in London 
drawing rooms. Her social and personal powers of 
charming were great, her affectations and eccentricities 
unhappily greater, her ill-regulated affections and un- 
controllable display of her partialities and antipathies, 
were even a more potent factor still in her excitable and 
fascinating personality. Of the many anecdotes pre- 
served in the life above referred to and elsewhere, which 
point to her determination to captivate Byron, and illus- 
trate her madcap ways of showing it, I will only cite 
one of the most harmless. He was calling at Melbourne 
House, and conversing probably with Lady Melbourne in 
her boudoir, when Lady Caroline returned from her 
morning ride in the park, a good deal splashed and dis- 
heveled, the weather having been against her. She 
remained, however, for some minutes conversing with 
several gentlemen, friends of the house, in the general 
apartment, when the fact that Byron was upstairs was 
casually mentioned. On this, with some exclamation of 
haste and surprise, she rushed off to make a more fascinat- 
ing toilet; and Byron, joining the party below, received 
the ironical compliments of one of them, as the happy 
man of her ladyship’s evident favor. Lord Lytton, the 
celebrated man of letters, who came under this lady’s 
influence nearly ten years later, and attests the power of 
her charms, says, in discussing her entanglements with 
Byron (‘Life of Lord Lytton,” I, 329): 

‘“*T am bound to add that in his letters to her, despite the 
evident passion that dictated and colored them, there was 
no trace of the selfish and heartless libertine; rather a de- 
sire to save her, as it were, from herself, and a consideration 





for her happiness chastening and predominating over the 
thought of his own. Whatever the connection between 
them, and however blamable regarded from the mildest 
point of view, I cannot think him the seducing party; and 
certainly from her own confession he was not the betraying 
one. 

The “letters” from Byron to her, thus commented 
upon after the deaths of the writer and the receiver, were 
in 1815 of recent date, and in the possession of the latter. 
We may imagine what scenes Lady Caroline would make 
at the Melbourne Tlouse with her cousin-in-law, Miss 
Milbanke, when the engagement of this latter to Byron 
became known. It seems likely that the latter’s rejection 
of Byron’s addresses—for reject them she did—in the 
previous year, is to be ascribed to this influence. Wheth- 
er she had been enlightened by a sight of the correspond- 
ence, or of Byron’s share in it, or any part thereof, must 
remain uncertain; but the fact that she » as the last per- 
son on earth to whom Lady Caroline should have shown 
it would be, in that lady’s topsy-turvy view of things, an 
ample reason for showing it. Having premised thus 
much, I proceed to quote again from the same letter of 
Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh. After some details of the 
will above referred to, then lately made by Byron in 
favor of Mrs. Leigh and her children, she continues: 

‘To tell you these circumstances cannot, I know, please 
you in any other way than as affording you a proof of his 
consideration for you, even when most oppressed by his 
own difficulties. Andy dearest Augusta, believe that I 
know you too well to suppose what a certain person might 
suppose, or anything of the kind. By the by, I believe she 
is affronted with me. Knowing that I did not voluntarily 
give cause I shall not break my heart. She has never called 
on me, and whenI made her a visit with my mother was 
very dignified. I never told youof it nor of my meeting 
with Mrs. Musters there. She asked after B. Such a 
wicked-looking cat I never saw. Somebody else looked 
quite virtuous by the side of her. O that I were out of this 
horrid town, which makes me mad.”’ 

The real drift of the let'er is probably toset in motion 
‘*dearest Augusta’s” influence to win Byron from a 
counter-attraction, which his wife dreads. She drags 
herself to the subject with reluctance, and introduces it 
with ‘‘ by the by,” while the words “I never told you 
of it,” show that it was no casual slip of memory which 
she was repairing, but the suppression hitherto of a sub- 
ject too painful for willing reference. It has now become 
the one interest uppermost in her mind. Mrs. Musters, 
condemned as “‘a wicked-looking cat,” and who “ asked 
after B,” was the Miss Chaworth of his boyish love, to 
whom he offered incense in his ‘* Hours of Idleness.” 
Who then is the ‘‘ somebody else” who ‘‘ looks quite vir- 
tuous” in comparison, and yet lurks anonymous in the 
letter? Who is the ‘‘ certain person” who “‘ might sup- 
pose” certain things distasteful to, or reflecting upon Mrs. 
Leigh? Who, again, is obliquely referred to as “ an- 
other quarter,” from which, in the first above given ex- 
tract, things ‘* which pain me [Lady Byron] come”? It 
seems to me that these are all one, and that that one is 
Lady Caroline Lamb. In calling on La Tante, Byron 
would again be thrownin her way; she would attempt 
to weave the oldspell again. Thus we see thecloud of 
ill-omened distrust gathering in one corner of our domes- 
tic interior, with the vision of a certain green-eyed 
monster “glaring through them.” ‘‘Do you really 
think it [Byron’s wish to keep up his footing at Mel- 
bourne House] will diminish?” asks his anxious wife of 
her sister-in-law. The phrase clearly shows that Mrs. 
Leigh had re-assured her by some such expression of 
opinion previously on the point. It was not, therefore, 
the first time that the subject had been discussed between 
them, altho the individual visit had not been mentioned 
before. Now we will look at the first part of the letter, in 
which we shall see an obvious attempt to endear herself 
to Augusta, as we have already seen by taking the latter 
part first the motive which prompted the attempt. She 
begins: 

“I must tell you how lovingly B. has been talking ef 
‘ dear Goose,’* till he had half a mind to cry—and so had I. 
The conversation arose from his telling me the contents of 
a will that he has just made—as far asI can judge just 
what he ought to make—and tho you could never derive 
any pleasure from the possession of what he might leave, 
you should have satisfaction in knowing that yourchildren 
will afterward have a provision, besides what may after- 
ward devolve to them. The nature of this will is such as 

, and it appears to me very judicious.” 

Byron, therefore, had, with consent of his wife, then 
childless but expectant, made a will in favor of his sister 
and her children. He had while making it indulged in a 
fit of brotherly tenderness which Lady Byron reports 
and seems to share. It was that very will which later, 
by one of its trust provisions, furnished the first point of 
divergence between these ladies; one of whom, now 
seeking to win the other to her aid, plays it, as it were, a 
winning card, and is all gracious approval of it. Com- 
menting on the motive which led him to make it, she 
says: ‘‘ Believe that I know you too well to suppose 
what a certain person might suppose, or anything of the 
kind.” 

This seems to mean that the unmentionable ‘‘ certain 
person,” Lady Caroline, I assume, would insinuate that 
Byron’s dispositions in his sister’s favor were due to a 
self-seeking influence exerted by that sister. Thus the 





** Dear Goose,’ is a pet name for Mrs. Leigh herself; perhaps traceable 
from “ Augusta,” abbreviated to “Gus,” whence “ Goose,” 
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letter in effect implies, ‘‘ She who is the serpent in my 
path is ready to impute mercenary conduct to you; in 
short, we havea common enemy, let us make common 
cause against her.” Lady Byron was thus raking the 
embers of slumbering fires, and was probably imprudent 
inso doing. Of the previous liaison, to whatever extent 
it went, between Lady Caroline and her husband, she 
could not have been ignorant; for the rash precipitancy 
of that lady had made it matter of open gossip in clubs 
and coteries. 

Having taken him, however, so she is now too retro- 
spective for her own peace; and so turns up that amari 
aliquid which became so acrid an ingredient in the cup 
at last. She was, moreover, now nearing the crisis in 
which a woman isleast mistress of herself; and, if there 
is a “‘ root of bitterness” to ruminate, often seizes .on it 
with morbid avidity. It was more likely this crisis in 
herself than any in the gusty eccentricities of Lady Car- 
oline which led her thus to give vent to her feelings. 

Some words in a letter of Byron’s, dated October, 1815, 
show that he anticipated a son. We know that the antic- 
ipated ‘‘son” proved a daughter, and Byron probably 
gave vent tohis chagrin. Now, too, he had the direc- 
tion in part of Drury Lane Theater upon him, which 
seems to have been a rather thorny business. He was 
drifting also into deep embarrassment, which would, of 
course, tend further to make his temper uncertain if not 
sour. Thus amidst these troubles, for reasons of which 
we are not informed, the accouchement, which was in- 
tended to have been at Seaham, took place in fact in 
Piccadilly, London. Debts and duns welcomed his 
daughter’s arrival in the world; half a dozen executions 
or more sat like nightmares round her cradle; and, while 
‘Lady Byron was keeping her bed, bailiffs were threatening 
almost te drag it from under her, Ina letter which he 
wrote to her—his last before quitting England, and in- 
tended at the time to shut the door finally between them 
—included in this series, he refers to the will and to the 
time at which it was made in the words ‘“‘ we had not 
then differed.” Thisstatement is confirmed by the letter 
just commented upon, which was written in August, 
1815. 

The next epoch marked in these letters is when Lady 
Byron left London for Kirkby Mallory, in Leicestershire, 
her parents’ then residence, at her husband’s desire, which 
place she reached on January 16th, 1816. She writes at 
once to her “ dearest Augusta,” on that same day, speak- 
ing of Le Mann, the physician who had been called inio 
advise on Lord Byron’s supposed mental malady, hoping 
to hear from him at once after the interview, and speak- 
ing of Byron as ‘‘the sufferer.” She assures Augusta 
that ‘‘ it will be impossible for him [Byron] to offend or 
discon-ert them [her parents], after the knowledge of 
this unhappy cause,” viz., his supposed insanity; and 
continues: 

“T assure you my mother could not be more affectionate 
toward her own son. Has Le Mann advised the country? 
It will be by meanis of the heir that it can be-effected, and 
you will be able to touch that subject skillfully before you 
go,and give G. B. [Captain George Byron, the then heir 
presumptive to the title] a hint of it if youcan. My dear- 
est A. it is my great comfort that you are in Piccadilly.” 

Her next letter is the very next day; in it she says: 


“You cannot know the feeling with which I receive 
every mark .of your affection, because you will not allow, 
what I shall always feel, that I have much to repair in my 
ednduct toward you, for having ever pained you by mis- 
trusting your kindness after such an experience of it. No! 
If all the world had told me you were doing me an injury, I 
ought not to have believed it. My chief feeling, therefore, 
in relation to you and myself must be that I have wronged 
you ahd that you have never wronged me.”’ 

These expressions are memorable when we compare 
them with her later attitude toward Mrs. Leigh in 1829 
and in 1851, as the sequel will show. 

Byron, at this very date, left behind in London, found . 
to his surprise, that he had to meet, first of all, a charge 
of insanity; and, that having been rebutted, a cartel of 
separation from his wife. That lady, besides writing to 
Mrs. Leigh on the day of her reaching Kirkby and on the 
next, wrote to her on each of the two following days, as 
well as another letter, neither signed nor dated, but writ- 
ten under evidently extreme agitation and embarrass- 
ment. These causes account for some slight confusion 
in the dates; but anyhow here are five letters in at least 
as few days. They all breathe the same tone of unabated 
familiarity, confidence in and affection to her sister-in- 
law, of which samples are given above. Here and there 
they show traces of an overstrained mind and a heart 
deeply wrung. ‘‘There are seldom,” she says, ‘“‘two 
hours ina day when my head is not burning.” and again, 
a few days later, she writes: 

““My own mind has been more shaken than I thought, 
‘and is sometimes in a useless state for hours. , - 
galloped yesterday like Lady C. L. [‘‘Caroline Lamb” 
here again certainly].and felt something like pleasure 
whiist I was in danger of fracturing my sconce. But I 
must not forget my mammaship.”’ 


Again: 

‘* You have been ever since I.knew you my best com- 
forter, and will so remain unless you grow tired of the 
office; which may well be,”’ and, “‘ your god-daughter is very 
well, indeed, and almost makes me laugh with her laugh- 
ter.” 


The reference here is to her own infant, of some six 








weeks old, to whom Mrs, Leigh had evidently consented 
to stand in the sacred relation of godmother. This fact 
is noteworthy in reference to a certain statement made 
long afterward. 

ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. — 
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THE LATE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT THE 
PORTE. 


BY EDWARD A. GROSVENOR, 
LATELY PROFESSOR AT ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IN that grim, relentless game, waged these many years 
between Russia and Great Britain for supremacy in the 
East, Sir William Arthur White was during almost a 
generation both a piece and a player. When named 
five years ago British Ambassador at Constantinople, he 
attained a position wherein, tho subject to the Foreign 
Office, he was himself more than any other man to in- 
spire and determine the course of British Eastern diplo- 
macy. 

The position of British Ambassador at Constantinople 
is almost vice-regal. A salary but little less than that of 
President of the United States,.an immense wi ter pal- 
ace in Pera and one for summer hardly Jess sumptuous 
on the Bosporus, gunboats and dispatch boats and 
steam launches, trains of carriages and horses constantly 
at his disposal, troops of diplomatic attachés and house- 
hold servants and crimson-coated soldiers and gilt- 
bedecked canvasses maintained for his convenience and 
splendor by Great Britain, and a hundred accessories 
more of almost kingly rank and state, are outward mani- 
festations of his dignity and grandeur. Yet tho recipient 
of so much, he is expected by the vaiue and importance 
of his services, to merit it alland more. Butsince Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, still reverently called by the 
Ottomans Buyonk Eltchi, The Great Ambassador, the 
career of not a single British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, with the possible exception of the versatile Lord 
Dufferin, could be called a great success. 

Sir William White has revived the best traditions of 
successful British diplomacy. ~ With no act- of meanness 
staining his record, with no scandal resting on him or his 
house, in a humdrum period of peace which afforded no 
opportunity for spectacular display, he has vindicated 
British claims, advanced British interests, and increased 
British iofluence all through the East. At every point of 
contact between Russia and Great Britain on that East- 
ern frontier line, he has thwarted and defeated the 
shrewd, astute Russian Ambassador, M. Nelidoff, by a 
shrewdness and astuteness greater than his own. . In the 
increasing estrangement of Bulgaria from Russia, her 
former benefactor and friend, and in the investiture of 
Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia—a question almost 
microscopic here, but of far-reaching moment to Europe 
—he had a preponderating share. Between Russia and 
Great Britain an ultimate struggle is as certain, as inevi- 
table, as was that between Sparta and Athens or Rome 
and Carthage. The very existence of England as a first- 
class power is believed by many Englishmen to hinge on 
the result. Hence, to checkmate Russia is of British 
Eastern diplomacy the one ambition and end. Other 
considerations and purposes may be involved, but they 
are secondary and incidental. 

The opinion entertained by Russians of Sir William 
White is embodied in what I heard one say not very long 
ago: ** We can’t accomplish anything so long as that old 
bear stays at the British Embassy.” Great Britain has 
to-day many experienced statesmen in her foreign ser- 
vice and many younger aspirants with their laurels all to 
win; but to make good the place of him who died, while 
hurrving with almost boyish ardor for a Christmas vaca- 
tion in his native land, will be for long an arduous if not 
an impossible task. 

Sir William White possessed almost every acquired 
and natural qualification for his exalted office. After 
graduation from the University of Cambridge, his entire 
life was devoted to consular and diplomatic service in 
Eastern Europe. Nor did he commence his career as do 
the great majority of Britain’s diplomatic servants, 
merely as a means of easy subsistence without reference 
to natural bias and taste. He followed his profession 
because he loved it, and in its pursuit seemed breathing 
a congenial air. Seven years’ residence at Warsaw made 
him acquainted with the Russian administrative system. 
Subsequent residence as British Agent at Belgrade, en- 
abled him to thoroughly understand the relation of the 
Ottoman Empire to its non-Moslem subjects—a main 
factor in the Eastern Question—and rendered him the 
chief informant and right-hand of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury in that triumph of British diplomacy, the 

Congress of Berlin. After seven years more as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Rimania, he entered upon his last great office, better 
equipped for its discharge than had been any of his pred- 
ecessors save one in the three hundred and six years 
since Queen Elizabeth sent Sir Edward Harebone as first 
British Ambassador to the Porte. 

Especially was he aided in his intercourse with men 
by his whole bearing and manner. The most unsuccess- 
ful diplomats are those who most impress the unsophisti- 
cated with their diplomatic appearance and air. I recall 
a gentleman once accredited by the United States to a 
foreign court who ‘‘ seemed every inch a diplomat,” and 
who miserably failed, perhaps for that very reason, in 














everything he undertook. The most successful is he who 
most veils every outward sign and feature of his voca- 
tion, who appears ‘‘ no orator as Brutus is, but « plain, 
blunt man.” In Sir William White not a feature or ges- 
ture or intonation suggested the traditional diplomat. 
No inexperienced stranger standing for the first time in 
his presence could have dreamed that in that ambassa- 
dorial school of Constantinople, wherein are sharpened 
the keenest, he was of all proficients the subtlest and 
profoundest. No man better loved a joke; no man could 
better repeat a rousing story not only once or twice; and 
after each tale he told would come peals of roaring laugh- 
ter that seemed to reverberate from all the recesses of 
his giant frame. In imagination I hear him say again: 
“‘Isn’t that a good story? Hah?” his invariable after ques- 
tion, while his form would be again convulsed with con- 
tinued and resonant mirth. His face inspired confidence 
and respect. Frankness and honesty appeared a part of 
every word he uttered. He seemed tobe willing to tell 
all he knew on every subject he discussed. A bluff 
urbanity and courtesyhe had ready for all. Yet none 
could be more absolutely ignorant of what he judged 
it best not‘to know. None could more charmingly dis- 
course on some secret or important matter and over- 
whelm with a sense of frankness and yet leave it all 
unsaid. None could more gently and flatteringly em- 
ploy whoever and whatever came in his way;a diplo- 
matic bee extracting almost unperceived from each 
individual, however small and humble, something for 
his store. In a word, a born utilizer of men, there was 
none who could better make men of all occupations, 
classes and persuasions serve his ends. No man was 
ever readier to listen to advice or counsel. There are 
now doubtless many persons in Constantinople, each of 
whom believes that his relations with Sir William White 
were specially intimate and confidential, yet it may be 
doubted if he were ever swayed in the least degree by the 
influence of any. He realized there was no man in the 
Ottoman Empire better versed in Eastern politics than 
himself; he knew there was none with a vaster and 
richer experience, and so, like the strong man he was, he 
decided every question in his own way and alone, Yet 
such was his peculiar personal magnetism that each con- 
fidant left his side proudly imagining that he himself 
was the guiding genius of the British Ambassador and 
the molding influence that shaped the State. 

A main contributor to all his success was that lovely 
and genial lady who for twenty-five years never faltered 
at his side. It is reported that he once said the greatest 
achievement of his life was the winning the hand of Miss 
Kendzior at Dantzig. The graceful suavity and tact, and 
at times, because of physical ailments, the fortitude and 
even heroism with which Lady White fulfilled all the 
social requirements of her station, contributed in large 
measure to the official success of the Embassy. More- 
over, foremost in every philanthropic undertaking and 
ready not only to give but to go wherever there was des- 
titution, sickness or distress, Lady White made a rec- 
ord no less honorable and perhaps even more permanent 
than the showier successes of her husband. On the Bos- 
porus there is a little village, inhabited by persons ren- 
dered destitute by fire, comnionly called Lady White’s 
Cottages, as built at her initiation and the expenses 
defrayed very largely by her beneficence. 

Every American in the Ottoman Empire must feel a 
sense of personal loss and affliction at the death of Sir 
William White. Ardent and devoted Roman Catholic as 
he was, the missionaries had in him a constant and un- 
failing friend. He looked upon their consecrated labor 
from a higher ground than that of sect, and believed that 
wherever educated and earnest men and women sought 
to do good, the world was the better for their living in it. 
Moreover, he was the friend of all Americans, because 
he seemed to like them for themselves and for their coun- 
try. It is a peculiar coincidence that his last official act, 
before departure from Constantinople, on the journey 
during which he died, was to extend the courtesies of the 
British Embassy to an American—Mr. Lincoln, our Min- 
ister to Great Britain. His relations with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cox,while the former was American Minister at Constan- 
tinople, were especially plesaant. Mr. Cox was not the 
enemy of England, and had in his noble nature no room 
for hate; but by no means did he love her. Intimacy 
between him and a British statesman would seem almost 
strange, yet he and Sir William White had much in com- 
mon in their accumulated experience and wealth of illus- 
tration and richness of repartee. There was no place Sir 
William White more loved to visit than the house of the 
present American Minister. There he would come at any 
hour in unceremonious fashion and unannounced, not un- 
bending, for he always seemed unbent, but thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the elegant and homelike hospitality of 
Mrs. Hirsch. I well recall the occasion as I met him last 
at her table not many months ago. As he sat there, 
pouring out wit and story in continuous flow, so comfort- 
able and seemingly so careless, it was hard to realize 
that an utterance from those lips might convulse the 
financial European world in panic or precipitate a Euro- 
pean war. 

Yet at this sad hour, as [ picture him lying in funeral 
state in the German capital, it is not of the dead states- 
man and his triumphal career and his crowded honors 
that I think; nor even of that Anglo-Russian strife that 
will still go on tho the central, stately figure has passed 
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away. It is of the man with the hand-clasp so warm 
ani firm, with the voice so hearty and full, with the 
face so kindly and honest; of the man who never failed 
in any duty committed to his trust, so that now not a 
dissentient voice will mar the plaudits - ‘*well done” 
about his grave. 

MILLBURY, Mass. 
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THE JAPAN OF 1891. 


BY J. H..DE FOREST, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD AT SENDAI, JAPAN. 


Every year brings Japan nearer to the nations of the 
West, and so near to North America that summer tours 
ffom the States to Japan, as well as to Europe, have now 
become not only a possibility, but a settled fact. Ex- 
cursions of ‘‘ Fifteen days from New York to Yoko- 
hama” are now advertised, but alas, not over our portion 
of the magnificent Rockies, but over the Canadian road 
with its unspeakably grand scenery of lofty mountains, 
deep cafions, glaciers, lakes and rivers, and ending in a 
voyage of ten or twelve days in such palace-steamers as 
the ‘‘ Empress of India.” Thus, every year increases the 
number of those who are interested in the progress of this 
next-door nation, and each one of these visitors in turn 
arouses the interest of his circle. So that whatever con- 
cerns this nation of forty millions, everything that helps 
to a better understanding of its Government, its system 
of education, its laws, its religions and the condition of 
the people, and especially a knowledge of the relations of 
this country to other nations—these subjects find an ever 
increasing number of intelligent students. 

Among the year's calamities the awful one that has 
just happened may well be mentioned first, the great 
earthquake. 

On the 28th of October, about half-past six in the morn- 
ing, low rumbling sounds began to be heard through 





Central Japan, followed at once by the severest earth- 


quake this land has known for thirty-seven years. In a 
very few moments 8,000 people were either killed or 
buried beneath the ruins of their houses, and were so 
imprisoned by the fallen beams that they could not be 
rescued before the dreaded fires, that at once began to 
spread, drowned their cries of agony. Over 10,000 per- 
sons are reported as wounded, many of them fatally. 
Ninety thousand houses were overthrown, in some in- 
stances whole villages and towns being entirely demol- 
ished, River banks were broken, enormous landslides 
took ‘place, rice fields rose and fell precisely like the 
waves of the ocean, turning some buildings upside down, 
and moving groves of trees, in standing position, several 
rods from their places. About 40,000 square miles were 
visited with instant and appalling severity, the greatest 
disasters being limited to the rich valley of Aichi and 
Gifu, one of the centers of porcelain manufacture. 

The earthquake storm lasted many days, the ground 
heaving and quivering so'that it was impossible to stand 
or walk at times. Two weeks after the great shock over 
seven hundred minor ones were counted in one place iu 
one day. The effect on the miserable people can be better 
imagined than told. At once relief was organized for 
the half-million sufferers, a large proportion of whom 
had lost everything, and from every part of Japan con- 
tributions of money and clothing were promptly sent. 
Over $200,000 was subscribed, of which the contribu- 
tions of foreigners were so generous that the native 
papers freely confessed that their own people were put to 
shame by the foreigners’ liberality. But private aid was 
altogether inadequate to the emergency. The Govern- 
ment stepped in, without waiting for the Diet, which 
met November 25th, and appropriated $2,250,000 for the 
aid of the ruined region. And since the opening of the 
Diet, the Government has asked the Representatives to 
approve of another generous grant-in-aid of $3,245,000 
for the two desolated prefectures. Whether the hostile 
House willlay aside its opposition long enough to join the 
Cabinet in this scheme of relief, or whether it will claim 
that the sum of $5,500,000 for the repairs of roads, 
bridges, sewers and river embankments is extravagant, 
remains to be seei. 

Bat, sad as is this sudden calamity, the terrible suffer- 
ings of the winter are far worse. Thousands of ill-clad, 
half-starved people are absolutely without food or shel- 
ter of any kind. There is no lumber near, and the 
bridges and railroad, together with the common roads, 
are largely wiped out of existence. The people of Japan, 
to be sure, know how to build sheds of straw and bam- 
boo for about five dollars apiece; but what with wounds 
and shocks to the nervous system, loss of dear ones, of 
property and of hope, the death-rate will be high indeed 

in that once beautiful and prosperous valley. Bad as the 
earthquake was, it is really a light one when compared 
with the monster one of 1855 in the single city, Tokio, 
where, at one stroke, 140,000 people were crushed or 
suffocated or burned to death. 

With this sad ending of the year we turn back to an 
entirely different affair, yet one that may almost be 
ranked among the national misfortunes, the attempted 
assassination of the Russian Crown Prince while on a 
visit to Japan last spring. This lamentable affair took 
place near Kioto, and the national honor was more deep- 
ly touched by the fact that the attack was made in open 
day by one of the police who were escorting the Prince. 
The quick movement of two jinrikisha men defeated the 
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attempt and barely saved the royal life, the assassin’s 
sword gashing the Prince’s head in an ugly manner. 

It is safe to say that this event threw Japan into one of 
the greatest fevers of excitement that have been felt for 
years. Itis almost incredible that it should have had 
the political effect it did. The Governor of the prefec- 
ture where it happened, who had been in office only five 
days, was immediately dismissed. The Chief of Police 
was deprived of office and degraded. Liberals and Con- 
servatives thought they saw in this an opportunity to 
embarrass the Government, and made the amazing de- 
mand that the entire Cabinet should resign. There were, 
doubtless, other reasons operating; but this extravagant 
advice was actually followed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and three other Cabinet officers. And so wild 
did the press become that the Press Regulations were 
enforced for two weeks—regulations that virtually for- 
bid any discussion of foreign relations. The hysterical 
mood of a considerable section of the country was seen 
in all sorts of conjectures of war with Russia, and of 
national shame and humiliation over the new difficulties 
in securing the long-coveted treaty revision. It was 
rumored that even the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
who tried the assassin, had been forced by public opinion 
to resign. But after a few weeks the larger part of this 
extraordinary commotion subsided, leaving two new em- 
barrassments for the Government—the probability that 
a vote of lack of confidence would be brought up in the 
Diet of ’92, and the already sufficiently difficult problem 
of treaty revision rendered even more difficult. 

Japan, however, from the Emperor down, did every- 
thing possible to atone for the seeming insult to Russia. 
The Emperor and chief members of the Cabinet at once 
went to Kioto to express their deep regret in person to 
the Prince. Cities and towns throughout the whole 
Empire sent representatives with their expressions of 
sorrow. Theaters were closed. Over 10,000 telegrams 
of condolence were received by the Prince. The whole 
nation seemed to be in sincere mourning. Japan would 
have spent millions of money in ovations to the Czar- 
owitz, if he had continued ,his journey through the 
land. But, naturally, St. Petersburg forbade any further 
travel, and so the Prince with his retinue departed from 
Japan, loaded with royal and plebeian presents of silk, 
lacquer, porcelain and bronze. 

The two jinrikisha runners, who had the good fortune 
to save the Prince’s life, became, for a few days, nation- 
al heroes. They received a decoration from the Emperor, 
and an annual pension of thirty-six dollars. The Czaro- 
witz invited them to his war-ship and gave them each 
$2,500 with a Russian decoration. The Czar himself 
recognized their timely act with a munificent- pension 
for life of $1,000 each. 

As for the would-be assassin, he could not be tried as 

if he had made an attack. on a member of the Imperial 
family, and all that could be legally done was to sen- 
tence him for an attempt to commit willful murder—to 
imprisonment for life with hard labor. His death in prison 
has removed him from any further consideration. But 
why should a patriotic policeman—one decorated for 
special service to his country—try to kill the Czarowitz? 
Suchan attempt is due simply to the intensely narrow 
spirit of patriotism that is fostered in part by traditions 
of the past, and in part by the recent revival of the old 
cry of ‘‘ Driving out the Barbarians.” There was some 
uneasiness felt by a few thoughtful Japanese over the 
coming of the Prince, as there were so many vague sus- 
picions afloat that Russia must be entertaining some de- 
sign on Japan. This fanatical patriot policeman saw a 
providence in the nearness of the Prince to his sword, 
and ‘his base act came within a hair’s breadth of involving 
his country in a war with Russia. Indeed, who can tell 
how this will end yet? The Russian Army will never un- 
derstand the case as it is. The Russian Minister has 
been summoned back to St. Petersburg. There is no 
doubt but that the two Governments are all right over 
‘this accident, and Japan has done everything possible to 
show her profound grief over the act, and has disowned 
even the shadow of it. But will the peoples of these two 
lands be controlled by their rulers in their opinions 
concerning this attempted assassination? 

The second Diet has just assembled, and the Minister 
President of State, Count Matsukata, in his opening ad- 
dress, emphatically says: 

“Treaty Revision has been _ consideration by the 

Government for the last twenty years. Not a day has 
passed without attention being directed to it. _ The time of 
success, however, has not yet come. But the Government 
is resolved that no difficulties shall deter it from achieving 
this long hoped for object.”’ 
Every year adds to the feeling that Japan is wronged by 
the powerful nations of the West simply because Japan 
is weak. All the nations of the earth that have any 
power or influence have transferred courts of justice to 
Japanese soil, and no foreigner can be tried in a Japa- 
nese court even for a crime against a Japanese. The 
independence of this historic nation is touched by the 
present treaties with their ex-territorial clauses, and no 
wonder that, after twenty years of fruitless trial, the 
old spirit of ‘‘ Expulsion of the Barbarians” comes to the 
surface. The nation that can help Japan to solve this 
question honorably will have her deep gratitude. 

And yet great as has been the difficulty in securing 





revision from the leading powers, there is now no less 


difficulty on the part of the Japanese Government and 
people among themselves. The greatest of Japanese 
statesmen failed four years ago to handle this question 
with success, because the people of Japan resented the 
idea of having foreign judges employed to sit in Japanese 
courts on an equality with their own judges. Two years 
ago, when Count Okuma was on the point of success, a 
fanatical patriot exploded a bomb beneath the Count’s 
carriage and then committed suicide on the spot. This 
event expressed the dissatisfaction of a large party over 
the proposed permitting of foreigners to live freely in the 
interior. Count Okuma therefore resigned,and Viscount 
Aoki resolutely took up this dangerous problem; and 
again, when success was believed to be in sight, the pop- 
ular outcry against him forced his resignation. 

' The leading foreign nations are now well known to be 
willing to revise the treaties so as to give Japan a grad- 
ual abolition of the hated ex-territorial clauses; but they 
cannot grant complete judicial autonomy until Japan’s 
new Civil and Commercial Codes have come into force. 
The former comes into operation January, 1892, and the 
latter January, 1893. The situation, so far as the people 
are concerned, can be stated in two sentences: One party 
demands that no treaty be made that will permit for- 
eigners to go into the interior and hold property. Its 
not time yet for equal treaties. The other party demands 
that no revision be made that does not contemplate wip- 
ing out at one step Japan’s past dishonor and fully re- 
covering both judicial and tariff autonomy—absolute 
equality—at once. It may be, however, that a third and 
growing party, that is content with the recovery of tariff 
autonomy first, will win the day. 

While writing this the strength of those who demand 
absolute equality is seen from the following representa- 
tion that has just been handed in by fifty of the three 
hundred members of the: Lower House: 


‘** The House of Representatives considers that, as judged 
by the results of past experience and compared with the 
actual condition of the country, the existing treaties with 
foreign Powers obstruct the progress and injure the wel- 
fare of the Japanese people. The House, therefore, re- 
spectfully requests the Government to demand from for- 
eign States the revision of the treaties on a basis of equal- 
ity. In the event of this proposal not receiving the assent 
of foreign Powers the House requests the Government to 
give notice of the abrogation of the existing treaties on and 
after a fixed date, according tothe practice of international 
law.”’ 


Last year witnessed the establishment of the first 
Representative Government among the millions of Asia. 
It is a bold experiment, and tho fraught with danger to 
the peace of the country, it is likely there would be far 
greater danger were the experiment untried. The first; 
Diet closed in March, after a prolonged attack on the 
Government, in which things came very near a crisis. 
The Representatives insisted on reducing the expenses of 
the Government, and at last succeeded in cutting down 
the budget from seventy-two millions to about sixty-five 
millions, 

Since the closing of the Diet last March there has been 
a steady growth of party organization on lines of oppo- 
sition to the present Cabinet, with the determination to 
overthrow. it if possible. The key to the situation is this: 
Representative Government is established in form, but 
it will not be truly representative so long as the Cabinet 
is responsible only to the Emperor and not to the people. 
All through this year the Government has been called 
‘* The Irresponsible Cabinet.” How to make it responsi- 
ble to the people is the question, and to effect this the 
Representatives under the influence of the two powerful 
noblemen, Okuma and Itagaki, are making the immense 
demand for ‘‘Government by Party.” Everything, 
therefore, will be done to embarrass the Cabinet and to 
force the resignation of all the members. The battle 
has begun, and the next two months will determine 
whether the opposition can succeed in overthrowing the 
present Cabinet and: establishing government by party, 
or, whether the Government will be forced in self-de- 
fense to dissolve the Lower House and order a new 
election [this has since been done, Ep. IND.], or whether 
the Representatives will decide to go a little more slowly, 
and compromise this year as they did last with the 
Cabinet. This very grave question may be settled before 
the outgoing mail reaches the United States. But for 
those who know that truly representative government is 
incompatible with a large standing army, it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee that government by party can hardly be- 
come a reality in Japan within two months. So long as 
the Constitution puts all expenses of army and navy 
into the ‘fixed expenditures,” which the Diet has no 
power to change, the military influence of Japan, as in 
other nations, will control the main lines of Government 
action. 

There are many other things worthy of extended no- 
tice, such as the sudden death of the United States Min- 
ister, the Hon. J. F. Swift; the death of the celebrated 
Christian scholar and member of the Upper House, M. 
Nakamura: the growth of the movement for the aboli- 
tion of prostitution, which now promises to become 
prominent enough to receive the attention of the Diet; 
and the enthusiastic manner in which both Government 
and people are accepting the idea of emigration and col- 
onization. But fhe one great thought of the old year 





here in Japan is still Treaty Revision, May the new year 
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Sing to New Japan the one blessing she ceaselessly... 
craves—such a solution of this question as will bring | her | 
= Bignce with Honor.” 
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CEARITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


* BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 











THERE is probably no fact better known than the dis- 
position of many of the poor to deceive in regard to 
their condition and to seek for charity when it is not de- 
served. Nearly every one is familiar with incidents of 
this kind in his own experience; but the exact extent 
to which fraud is practiced in begging or in seeking re- 
lief is not so well known outside organizations engaged 
in the distribution of charity. A few facts and statistics 
in regard to this matter may be of some interest to the 
general public, and they may also have a bearing upon 
the socia! problems affecting the present age. Not least 
in importance is the evidence they provide for the need 
of thorough charity organization, on the one hand, and 
of extensive relief on the other. But larger questions 
may be considered as affected by the same facts, such as 
socialism and the possession of political power. These 
last questions we cannot notice here. We can only point 
a moral or two in regard to the methods which charity 
must employ in dealing with poverty. These are deter- 
minezd by the amount of legitimate and of illegitimate 
applications for assistance. 

It will be astonishing to the public to find how many 
persons apply for charity who are not deserving of it. 
Fortunately we have some very reliable statistics in re- 
gard to this point. They are from the reports of chari- 
ty societies, and they present a fair criterion of what 
must be the general experience of men. We take our 
figures first from the annual reports of the New York 
Seciety for the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor. The wood-yard tickets issued by it are a good illus- 
tration of the proportion of illegitimate applications for 
relief; at the same time they show most decidedly the 
necessity of such an institution. These tickets are given 
to applicants and entitle them to receive work at the 
wood yards, for which the person is paid or obtains sup- 
port. But the proportion of those not presented during 
the last four years has varied from 10 to 84 per cent. The 
following is the table of statistics for this period: 
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Those not presented are a fair | indication of undeserv- 
ing persons. If they needed help or desired work they 
would have gladly accepted the opportunity. Of those 
which were presented, the number reported as ‘‘ unfa- 
vorable” consists of those who were incompetent, 
thriftless or indisposed to work. Moreover, the large 
number presented and the large percentage of the 
“favorable” show most distinctly the need of the 
method involved in the wood yard, while those not pre- 
sented are a good measure of the precautions needed 
against indiscriminate charity or almsgiving without 
investigation. On summing up the figures for the four 
years we find that the total number of tickets given out 
was 2,397, and the total number presented 1,867, or 57 
per cent.. and unpresented 1,030, or 43 per cent. The 
latter would be much larger and the former much 
smaller except for the returns of 1888, which the Report 
leaves unexplained. The average, however, gives a 
large percentage of unworthy applicants for relief. The 
only difficulty with the figures is that we have no assur- 


. ance against the duplication of tickets possessed by the 


same applicant who, in passing from house to house, 
may have received tickets from several members of the 
Society. For statistical purposes the tickets should be 
distributed only from the central office. But scattered 
as the members are over the city, it is not probable that 
the same persons receive many tickets, so that the per- 
centage of unpresented cases is fairly representative of 
the unworthiness prevalent. 

The wood-yard tickets issued by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York City show a similar result. In 
1890 the Society distributed 5,780 tickets among its 
members, and the. Report presumes that one-half of 
these were given to applicants, but only 419 were pre- 
sented at the wood yard, or about 15 per cent., leaving 85 
per cent. of unworthy applicants. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that we should first be assured of the number of 
tickets distributed, which the secretary says cannot be 
done because members cannot be trusted to report on the 
matter. 

A more reliable set of figures by the same organization 
is that which reports the result of its investigations at 
the request of several hospitals in order to ascertain the 
proportion of worthy applicants for hospital assistance. 
Of these, in 1884, 48 per cent. were found to be able to 
pay; 27 per cent. were found to be unable to pay; 30 per 
cent. gave false or mistaken addresses. 

This is virtually showing that 73 per cent. were un- 
worthy; and it is an interesting incident of the investiga- 
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ber of undeserving until it was only 48 per cent. in 1889, 
"| those found able to pay having fallen from 43 to 23 per 
cent., and the last class from 80 to 25 percent. The 
moral lesson of the figures speaks for itself. 

Another interesting note may be taken from the re- 
port of the Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor. In 1879 a system of distributing coal to the 
poor was adopted, and during. the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, in Wards eight and twenty inclusive, the 
total number of applicants for coal was 8,742. On inves- 
tigation, only 80 per cent. of these could be approved; 
307, or 8 per cent., being rejected, and 1,022, or 12 per 
cent., not being found. 

The Reports of the Philadelphia Charity Organization 
Society are also very instructive upon this point. They 
distinguish several classes of unworthy applicants. The 
following is the table of statistics, those marked ‘‘ unde- 
serving” being omitted after 1886: 
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In these tables we have not included the applicants 
who were referred to other associations, because nothing 
is said of their treatment of them. We have therefore 
mentioned only those which are necessary for a compar- 
ison between the deserving and the undeserving so far as 
actually considered by the Society, and hence the follow- 
ing percentages will indicate the proportion of worthy 
and unworthy. Vagrants are dismissed, and so are 
deemed undeserving of private charity. 
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The decrease in the percentage of the undeserving 
speaks eloquently for charity organizations; and yet this 
number is large enough to awaken serious reflections 
upon social problems involving the redistribution of prop- 
erty. The average per cent. of the undeserving for this 
whole period can be had by referring to the first table, 
and is found to be 16 per cent., and the deserving 
84 per cent. 

Quite as interesting figures are found in the reports of 
the New York Society for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, in which statistics are given regard- 
ing complaints against tenement houses, Occupants 
complain of their premises to the Society and an inves- 
tigation is instituted. Where the complaints are just 
the matter is referred to the Board of Health, and where 
they are unjust they are disregarded. But the figures 
tell the same story of human nature as those we have al- 
ready tabulated, and it is astonishing to find how large a 
number of the complaints is reckoned as unjust. 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COMPLAINTS. 
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The reports give no figures for 1887, and the propor- 
tion of unjust complaints is remarkably small for 1888; 
but the total number for the five years is 2,896, of which 
the unjust are 729, or 25 per cent., and the just 
2,167, or 75 per cent. This means that one-fourth 
of the poor who seek some form of relief against 
landlords, are moved by resentment or by dishonest de- 
sires; and when this proportion is so great it is no won- 
der that destitution isso prevalent and that it seems ir- 
remediable. 

Still more interesting figures are given in the report of 
the Fourteenth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. This covers twenty-five of the leading 
cities in the Union, and shows that those of New York 
and Philadelphia are not exceptional, but are quite 
representative of the general condition of things. They 
are for 1887. 





| No. Cases.|Per Cent. 
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Worthy of temporary PPT TE 7,451 26.6 

Needing work rather eam I avenpiveh Sad 11,280 40.4 

Unworthy Of relied. .........cccccescccccccooes 6,342 22.7 
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The unworthy in this table are nearly as numerous as 
the previous figures represent them. But the following 
remarks of the writer of the report show that they do 
not indicate even the whole truth in the matter. He 
says: 

“For several years past there has been a very close cor- 





respondence of published experience between Boston and 
New York; and in these cities the percentage of those 
needing work rather than relief has been 58.4 per cent., and 
of the unworthy 15.8 per cent. While they found that em- 
ployment was the proper relief for fifty in every hundred of 
their cases, the general experience has formed that opinion 
in only forty of one hundred cases; and while they have 
adjudged sixteen in one hundred to deserve police disci- 
pline, the aggregate of all reporting societies represents 
about twenty-three as requiring such treatment. On the 
other hand, there isa notable unity of opinion that only 
$1 to 87 per cent., or say one-third, of the cases actually 
treated were in need of that material assistance for which 
no offices of friendly counsel or restraint could compen- 
sate. The logical application of this generalization to the 
whole country is that two-thirds of its real or simulated 
destitution could be wiped out by a more perfect adjust- 
ment of the supply and demand for labor and a more rig- 
orous and enlightened police administration. Subsequent 
and wider experience may modify this conclusion, but can 
hardly wholly overturn it; and, while it stands, it is of the 
highest significance in the solution of. the poor problem. 
It throws a flood of light upon the question, showing how 
far destitution is criminal, bow far it is misfortune that 
may be made transient, and how far it is a permanent and 
genuine claim upon our humanity. To know this is to 
know me general lines to which remedial efforts should be 
sha; 


Of the same import is an interesting set of  eianee 
gathered from the Reports of the New York Society for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, giving 
the causes of the destitution actually relieved by the So- 
ciety, and compared with a general estimate of the pov- 
erty relieved and unrelieved in the city with its causes. 
The first table is for the last three years: 

CAUSES OF CASES TREATED. 
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If we add up the cases of desertion, shiftlessness and 
intemperance we have for the respective years 21 per 
cent., 33 per cent. and 23 per cent., as representing desti- 
tution due to moral causes that might be preventable. 
But the figures purporting to give the results of all inves- 
tigations in the city by the various societies interested 
show the total amount of destitution relieved and unre- 
lieved, the latter being regarded as undeserving The 
Secretary’s report gives the following causes and the pro- 
portion of poverty due to each one of them: 


TROON OG isin s in Sesto oc cic evdvicdvnc's ccdbene 40 per cent. 
Early and improvident marriages............. 20 per cent. 
Dependence and slothfulmess.................. 20 per cent. 
Worthy but in want fortuitously.............. 20 per cent. 


These figures show that 60 per cent. of the destitution in 
New York City is due to moral.and not to economic 
causes. It isastonishing to find that only 20 per cent. is 
due to unavoidable circumstances. The third class in this 
list may be called the incompetent and theidle. It will be 
seen by comparing these figures with the former table 
that from 23 to 30 per cent. of the cases due to intemper- 
ance are rejected as unworthy, and subject only to police 
discipline. 

The lessons to be learned from these statistics the read- 
er must read for himself. We have no space to comment 
upon them further than to indicate the different methods 
of charity involved in the various classes of paupers, and 
the causes of their condition. Nothing could be more 
eloquent in favor of thorough charity organization, both 
for the purpose of meeting the wants of the worthy and 
for exposing the unworthy. Sentimental charity is so 
indiscriminate in its dispensations that it does more harm 
than good. Organization is the only security against its 
abuses. This, of course, is accepted to-day as a truism 
but, in spite of this, few know the extent to which ille- 
gitimate claims for assistance exist. Our figures give 
considerable information upon this point, and they also 
avail to modify the extent to which we are entitled to 
indulge our sympathies. A most important question to 
ask socialistic reformers is, whether, in the light of the 
facts indicated by our tables, there is reason to suppose 
that human nature is yet qualified for any other régime 
than the severest one which the bitter struggle for exist- 
ence imposes? Certainly when so large a number of the 
destitute as we have indicated are unworthy, there is no 
system of Government which can better their condition 
without transferring the poverty to the more worthy. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE HEALING TIDE OF YEARS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANC2 UNION, 








I wisH we were all more thorough students of the 
mighty past, for we would thus be rendered braver 
prophets of the future and more cheerful workers in 
the present. History shows us with what tenacity the 
human race survives. Earthquake, famine and pesti- 
lence have done their worst, but over them rolls the 
healing tide of yearsand they are lost to view; on sweeps 
the great procession, and hardly shows a scar. 

Rulers, around whom clustered new forms of civiliza- 
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tion, pass away, but greater men succeed them; nations 
are rooted up; great hopes seem blighted; revolutions 
rise, and rivers run with the blood of patriots; the globe 
itself seems headed toward the abyss, but behold! it 
rights up again;new patriots are born, higher hopes 
bloom out like stars; humanity emerges from the dark 
ages vastly ahead of what it was on entering that cave . 
of gloom, and ever the right comes uppermost, and now 
is Christ’s kingdom nearer than when we first believed. 
Only those who have not studied history lose heart in 
great reforms; only those unread in the biography of 
genius imagine themselves tobe original. Except in the 
realm of material invention there is nothing new under 
thesun. Thereis not a reform which some great goul 
had not dreamed of centuries ago; there is not a doc- 
trine that some Father of the Church did not set forth; 
the Greek philosophers and early Christian fathers 
boxed the compass once for all; we may take our. choice 
of what they have left on record, for we are not original 
to others or ourselves save in so far as both are ignorant, 
and the correct statement appears to be that the one 
original thinker is God, and Adam was his prophet. Let 
us then learn a wise humility, but at the same time a 
huinble wisdom, as we remember that there are but two 
classes of minds—one of which declares that our times 
are the worst the world has seen and the other claims our 
times as best; and he who claims this, all revelation, all 
science, all history witnesses, is right, and will be right 
for evermore. 

Some time ago a horrible catastrophe was averted on 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
steadiness and daring of Engineer John Burns, of Buf- 
falo. His express train was on the down-grade and go- 
ing at the rate of fifty miles an hour. He saw a truck 
and freight car on the track ahead; behind him in his 
train were a hundred and fifty passengers. To stop be- 
fore reaching the obstruction was impossible; to jump 
would save himself alone. In an instant he resolved to 
share their danger and their destiny. So he put on all 
the steam and opened the pipes that the engine might get 
a firmer grip on the rails. Forward raced the engine, 
throwing the truck aside and cutting clean through the 
freight car and débris. Steady was the brave man’s hand 
on the lever, and the moment he had cleared the obstacles 
the engine was reversed and the air brakes set in motion. 
As they entered the wreck the sides were torn from three 
coaches, and the screams of frightened passengers rose 
high above the screeching of the steam. The engine was 
dismantled, the engineer covered with cuts and bruises; 
but every life was saved. Excitedly the people gathered 
around the engineer and embraced him. They knew 
that he had risked his life to guard their own. 

There are obstructions on the track of humanity where 
the good engine temperance is whizzing ahead with 
daily accelerating speed. Partisan non-partisanship is 
the truck, and high license the cumbrous freight; the 
National W. C. T. U. is the fearless engineer; some cars 
have lost splinters, and one or two had their sides torn 
out; but this train is going through, and without a life 
the less. 

The introspective is not the healthful life. Suppose the 
eye should set out to see itself, or the ear to hear itself. 
No, these organs are only normal in their use when ap- 
plied to the outward world; and the soul is normal only 
when joined onto God and humanity—its natural corre- 
lates, the atmosphere of its lungs, the air to its wings, the 
love for its heart. Introspective is the last infirmity of 
noble minds; it is repression’s penalty and life’s distem- 
per; it reverses the soul’s enginery and sets it grinding 
on itself. Let us rather fling ourselves out into the thick- 
ening battle; let us live the life of action, which is the 
only true and happy life. Men tell us God is force; nay, 
he is that purposed force behind all forces that combines 
head, hand and heart; God is action—let us be like God. 

“The kingdom of Heaven suffereth vioience, and the 
man of violence taketh it by force.”’ (New Version.) 

God’s Word constantly sets before us images of vigor, 
of action and power. Women need to study this; they 
need translating out of the passive into the active voice, 
out of aimless reverie into resolute aim. The W.C.T.U. 
has no higher, no holier mission than to bring this about. 
The most perfect eye is the one of which its possessor is 
most unconscious, except he knows how well it sees. 
The most perfect ear is that of which its owner is 
most unconscious, except he knows how well it hears. 
This which is true in detail, is just as true in the whole- 
ness of one’s life. A morbid self-consciousness is the 
greatest hindrance to any heart. Man is like an engine 
—the greater and the more perfect, the less conscious is it 
of its parts, but the more conscious of its power. The 
Corliss engine swings its great levers and turns its 
mighty wheels a thousand times more quietly than the 
rattling little freight. The most normal and most per- 
fect human being is the one who most thoroughly ad- 
dresses himself to the activity of his best powers, gives 
himself most perfectly to the world around him, flings 
himself out into the midst of humanity, and is so pre. 
occupied by his own beneficent re-action on the world 
that he is practically unconscious of a separate existence. 
Introspection and retrospection were good for the clois- 
ter; but the uplook, the outlook are alone worthy of 
modern Christianity. To change the figure, a normal 
Christian stands in the midst of a great, beautiful and 
varied landscape. It is the landscape of beneficent work: 


‘Above him arches the boundless sky, brilliant with stars 
of God and Heaven. Love and friendship form a beauti- 
ful rainbow over his landscape and arch up toward his 
sky. But the only two great environments of the human 
soul are work for humanity and faith in God. Those 
wounded in love will find that affection, dear and vital 
as it is, comes to us not as the whole of life, not as its 
wide, wondrous landscape of the earth, not as its heavenly 
vision of the sky, but as its beautiful embellishment, its 
rainbow fair and sweet. But were it gone, there would 
still remain the two greatest and most satisfying pictures 
on which the soul can gaze—humanity and God. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 








Sine Arts. 
AMERICAN ART STUDENTS IN PARIS. 


I. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 











THE life in the art schools of Paris is close and studious, 
if not severe. Marie Bashkirtseff drew an over-colored, 
dramatic picture of the scheme of work in Julian’s studio; 
but the basis of her description was correct, as, indeed, it 
should have been, since she was a faithful, if erratic, stu- 
dent under Julian’s professors. From nine till one o’clock, 
from two till five, from eight until eleven, the schools are 
open; and very many indeed take two of these terms 
each day. Idleness is no characteristic of the art student 
in Paris; if anything he is too hard-working, too anxious, 
while at the schools. Out of them he is like all his race, 
light-hearted, genial, debonair. In one hour he is to be 
seen with his rapt face bent upon a model or on his canvas 
or paper; thenext he sits in a humble crémerie, bouillon or 
restaurant,where he gets a good and hearty meal for a franc. 
What should be thought of that student in the Latin 
Quarter who so far forgot himself as to dine at a café,where 
five francs was charged for a meal? Some may have done 
it, but they achieved it st<althily; they did not blazon it 
abroad. To visit these restaurants, these places of soulage- 
ment interne, should be the business of every one who 
wishes to see the art life of Paris. One there beholds the 
girl student from Russia, from San Francisco, from Aus- 
tralia (how seldom from England!), eat'ng the unctuous 
crust; the man of every race, of every origin and former 
occupation, sworn now to one divine ambition; ready at all 
times to talk of the theme that is nearest his heart. 
Tears of joy will spring to his eyes as he thinks of Ve- 
lasquez; indignation, as he (gorgeous evidence!) traduces 
Rubens; pride, when he discourses of Meissonier or Van 
Dyck, as his humor at the moment may be. There is but 
one thing in the world worth living for, and that is art. 
He drinks to the master-souls; he is ready to enter the 
arena to defend his opinions of the master-souls; his love 
for art is greater than the love of any man for any woman; 
the sweetest draught on his tongue is that from the Pieri- 
an Springs, tho his stomach may be empty, and tho he 
live in a cold garret, which is studio, reception room, kitch- 
en, bedroom—aliin one. He longs to paint a masterpiece: 
and that thought transfigures him, as all conquerors have 
been transfigured in their hour of aspiration and inspira- 
tion. The meanest of this tribe has something in him, 
something that distinguishes him from the mob of me- 
chanical laborers of this world. His work requires inspi- 
ration and thought and imagination, and these make for in- 
terest if not beauty of character. Again, it is a striking 
thing to see a man who, for instance, has held a position 
such as a commander in the Navy of England, living ina 
garret, having thrown up his profession of war to become 
“a poor devil of a painter.” It requires pluck to do that, 
and courage to stick to it; yet no word of anything but de- 
votion to his new life comes from his lips, tho he may be 
anxious as to where his next week’s soulagement interne is 
to come from, and tho his coat needs patches. 

Strange séances of these artists occur sometimes. At a 
table in the Café Rouge there sit eight men: one is a 
Frenchman, born with a brush in his fingers; one, an Eng- 
lishman, come of a distinguished family, belonging now 
to the happy socialism of art; one, an American, was a 
sign-painter, now exhibiting at the Salon; one, a German- 
American photographer, tramp and mountaineer, now a 
devoted student; one, an Australian saddler, now a faithful 
student at Delécluse’s; one, a civil engineer, now noted; 
one, a rancher from Texas; one, the naval man who is 
spoken of above. This means something; it means the 
overwhelming power of art to cause men to try to rise 
from circumstances to deeds; from levels of mere bread- 
getting to levels of fine achievement. Of course they do 
not talk this kind of thing among themselves. Artists are 
not prigs; they leave these phrases to be said for them. 
But they discuss their art over their coffee and cognac and 
their bock—both mild and cheap, and little making for 
intoxication. The most famous student cafés in the Latin 
Quarter are the Robinet, the Prado, the Rouge, the Des 
Arts, the Roumain, Lincere and Muller’s. The Tyrion is 
the noted dining place; the Chat Noir and the Merliton, in 
Montmartre, are known wherever art is known. Thereare 
innumerable small hotels, also, where artists either live or 
get their meals. The Hotel St. Malo,in the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse, is one of them. The walls of the dining 
room of mine host, M. Pelletier, are decorated with paint- 
ings by artists who have lived with him. A bit of 
a wag is M. Pelletier, and not above patronizing the 
youngsters who are seeking for immortality, Like many 
of his tribe, he knows something about art; he may 
be relied on for information about the Salon; he reads, 
has theories, and has as much feeling for ‘the mighty 
Craft,’”’ as for his own occupation of Boniface. He is one of 
the multitude who are rapport with art in the Latin Quar- 
ter. The poorest creature of the streets respects it; the 
model—that is, the intelligent and better-class model; for 








‘with piquant wonder, the concierge is its champion. “ The 


Quarter” knows that the student is its aristocracy; an 
aristocracy that gives more than it gets; against whom 
the Carmagnole, or the Cadra could not be sung; whose 
spirit is democratic and of the people. 

It is not only an aristocracy, itisa confraternity. Go to the 
Prado; go to the other cafés; you will see them even in these 
latter days of snobbishness, such men as Colin, Falquiere, 
Gervex,and occasionally Bouguereau. Where the French ar- 
tist is successful, he does not instantly hunger to sit at 
rich men’s tables. He does not straightway go the Champ 
Elyseés; he stays among his people. To him come his 
youngerand less fortunate brothers—they are brothers to 
him—and he encourages, assists, counsels. He loves his 
art; therefore he loves those who are of the race of art- 
workers. So Géréme; so Coumans; so Robert-Henry; so 
the most and best of great artistsin Paris. They do not 
paint alone what sells; they paint what should sell. There 
are ten thousand artists and art students in Paris: and it 
is possible that every student of these has, some time or 
other in his career, come into personal contact with a 
great French painter; has been compassionated, praised, 
admonished. And American students share this general 
and lovable sympathy; else they had not come to this Paris 
as they have done; else the hundreds of Amer.cans who 
have exhibited in the Salon, and the few that have found 
their way into the exhibition of the Champ de Mars, had 
not succeeded as they have, had not become the French- 
men inart that they are. Against all foreign students, of 
course, the portals to the Prix de Rome are shut; but they 
can achieve to medals, honorable mention, and the Hors 
Concourse, which is the last honor the Salon can confer 
upon the artist, save the Grand Priz. 

The American students have an association or club in the 
Boulevard Mont Parnasse,in which are pleasant rooms, 
where conversaziones and exhibitions of paintings are held, 
where American newspapers and magazines may be found, 
and where any needful information can be got without dif- 
ficulty. Last June a most successful exhibition of paint- 
ings by American artists was held in the Galéries Durand- 
Ruel. It, however, was not confined to artists residing in 
Paris. That they are the largest colony of artists not 
Frenchmen in Paris there is no doubt; that they are also, 
as a body, devoted, talented and sincere, there also may be 
no question. They have a great part to play in the social 
economy of the United States, and tho one regrets that 
their training and instruction does not come from South 
Kensington rather than from the Latin Quarter, one can- 
not but approve their. choice. They have climate, tradi- 
tion, esprit, devotion, artistic candor to aid them, bless 
them in Paris; to flee it would be fooli<h. Theirs is a noble 
commonwealth, and on their flag, as on the star of their 
order, is written the one emblem: “ Be naive; see beauty; 
serve it!” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
THE INFLUENZA VISITATION. 





AGAfx this most troublesome disease is upon us. A re- 
cent writer well beseeches that we give it no new name; 
but so long as we know so little about it we had better 
stick to the name the Italians gave it centuries ago, and 
call it ‘‘ The Influence.” 

Year before last we fully summarized the facts concerning 
it, and gave its history up to that time. As it appeared in the 
spring of 1891 it had, so far as we have ascertained, no new 
symptoms or complications. It still had its short period 
of incubation, its suddenness of manifestation in prostra- 
tion, headache, chills, its high fever of two or three days’ 
duration, and its varieties either of ‘‘(@) nervous symptums 
only, as severe pain in the head, back and limbs, with other 
neuralgias; (b) with catarrh, sneezing and bronchial ca- 
tarrh; or (c) with gastric disturbance, diarrhoea, anorexia, 
or vomiting, sometimes persistent. Vertigo and hyper- 
esthesia may occur in each kind of seizure, but soon sub- 
side.’ If the attack took the first direction. convale- cence 
was often protracted by peculiar nervous symptoms and 
great prostration. In the second form pneumonia often 
occurs to the great danger of the patient. In the third 
form the great disturbance of the digestive apparatus 
caused great prostration. The nervous symptoms were the 
most puzzling to physicians, as they often seemed to de- 
note some central lesion of the nervous system. 

There was last year the same vagrancy as to localities 
where it prevailed. London had it more seriously than the 
year before and New York much more mildly. Chicago 
and St. Louis suffered severely. It began not so early in 
the winter, but extended late into spring. 

The present outbreak was first most severely manifest in 
Berlin in early December. London and Paris have suf- 
fered comparatively little, while Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Belfast are more afflicted than ever before. In a part of 
London a severe outbreak among horses is reported. As 
yet we are not able to set bounds to the disease either 
among men or animals, or to tell the localities most likely 
to be visited. The most trying fact as tofit is that, like 
diphtheria, which reached us about 1856, it has come to 
stay, and is too likely hereafter to find its record in the 
winter and spring bills of mortality. Physicians have so 
far realized this that nodisease, unlessit be tuberculosis, 
has, since 1890, elicited so much discussion. The grave 
view taken of it isshown in such a discussion as that in 
the Clinical Society of London, a part of which follows: 

“ The President, in opening the proceedings, said that the au- 
thors had indicated for discussion the following principal points: 
On Dr. Althaus’s paper: 1, Influenza was an infectious nervous 
fever, caused by aspecial poison (grippo-toxine) circulating in the 
blood, and causing congestion of the medulla oblongata. 2. Per- 
fect or imperfect recovery from the attack of influenza was owing 
to a sufficient or insufficient quantity of an antidote (anti-grippo- 
toxine) being formed.in the serum of the patient. 3. Immunity 
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from the serum. 4. Grippo-toxine resembled the or end of summer, and the close time should be set just be- when these began. to be, a than seah.a shamapede. 
syphilitic virus in its tendency to attack all parts of the nervous 


tinguished from one another by any pathological characters, but 
only by the localization of grippo-toxine in different areas of the 
bulb. 6. The nervous form of grip was owing to congestion of the 
thermolytic, cardiac, and other centers in the bulb. 7. The ca- 
tarrhal form of the grip was owing to congestion of the nervous 
mechanisms formed by the nuclei of the fifth pair and the vago- 
accessory nerves in the bulb. 8. The gastric form of grip was 
owing to congestion of the vomiting center in the bulb, the shock 
being sometimes transmitted to the splanchnic nerves, which an- 
astomosed with the pneumogastric in theceliac plexus. 9. There 
were afebrile cases of influenza, the principal symptom being in- 
tense mental depression, leading sometimes to suicide. 10. Until 
the anti-grippo-toxine should have been issolated, re-vaccipation 
with animal lymph appeared to be the best preventive of influ- 
enza. On Dr. Savage’s paper: 1. Certain nervous symptoms, such 
as delirium, insomonia and neuralgia, were common in influenza. 
2. Similar symptoms in an exaggerated form might follow infiu- 
enga at an indefinite period after the disorder. 3. True insanity 
rarely followed influenza, unless the patient were strongly predis- 
posed to neuroses. 4. Melancholia was the most common form of 
alienation, tho every other form had been met with. 5. In cer- 
tain conditions influenza set up general paralysis of the insane. 
Epileptiform attacks might follow influenza. 6. Influenza] neu- 
roses were fairly curable.” 


Dr. S. Thompson and Dr. Sansom both emphasized the 
peculiar virus of the disease and its strange persistence in 
after effects as must be viewed as influenzal and not the 
accidental results of debility. Dr. Bezley Thorne, who has 
written much on the subject, does not regard the disease 
as central to the nervous system at its onset, but after the 
invasion is overclaims “that the nervous system becomes 
occupied by a poison which may remain for weeks and 
years.”” Many others, who participated in the discussion, 
to xk equally serious views. 

It not only is serious in itself, but because imparting in- 
creased fatality to other diseases.In Edinburgh, in the death- 
rate of the week ending December 12th, the mortality 
reached the high figure of 43 per 1,000; in Plymouth, 45, 
and in Leith and Wolverhampton, 40 per 1,000. While on the 
decline in Germany, it is very prevalent in Denmark and 
Holland, and in St. Petersburg the type is severe. 

As to whetheror not it is infectious there has been 
violent discussion for the last two years. The Report of 
the Local Government Board of England concludes that it 
is, and even gives some consideration to the hypothesis 
that the infective microbe enters.through the mucous 
membrane of the eye. Notwithstanding no microbe has 
yet appeared, the popular medical theory is so all-absorb- 
ing that it even spreads its cover over this indefinable 
pandemic. 

Dr. W. B. Thorne says: 

“TI would join hands with thosé who urge that the most rigid 
attainable isolation should be adopted in all recognized and even 
wanpected cases; that all mucous congestions of the cephalic 

pecially those of the conjunctiva, and post-nasal 
and laryngeal catarrhs, should be promptly and persistently 
treated with antiseptic remedies. I would also urge the disuse of 
pocket-handkerchiefs in the first stage of suspected cases, and 
advise instead the employment of some antiseptic kind ot ab- 
sorbent wool which can be burned as soon as it has been ‘Soiled. 
The discharges from the eyes and nasal passages rapidly dry on 
ket-handkerchiefs into a material which readily pulverizes, 
and, as it appears to me, may easily scatter abroad the germs of 
the disease.” 

If it has come to this, the condition of chronic isolation 
seems to us to be the prevalent indication. However, Dr. 
Berry insists upon it as do others,that if there is infection it 
must be by some indirect means, and very wisely speaks 
thus: 

“Tf those who maintain that the disease spreads by infection 
will admit at the outset that it does not spread directly from 
person to person like scarlet fever, measles, etc., but by some in- 
direct means. which exist outside the human body, then I think 
we may admit their theory, the ground for discussion and dis- 
covery will b clearer, and all must set to work to find out 
what is the manner of the indirect means by which the infection 
spreads. This is of the utmost importance from a preventive 
point of view, for it has already struck me as savoring of the 
ludicrous to endeavor to prevent an infection—which is known to 
rush across a continent in a fortnight or so, numbering its vic- 
tims by thousands—from spreading, by attempts at isolation, 
from the garret to the ground floor. Whereas, if we can discover 
the manner in which the infection spreads, or the conditions 
under which it multiplies, then there is a possible chance, at any 
rate, of finding out some means of holding it in control.” 

As to treatment we have, just now, orfly one advice to give: 
Stay in bed or in the house just as long as the doctor thinks 
necessary and tell him not to let you out too.soon. 

We have just read in the same news column of the 
deaths of two ministers, one in middle life, who ventured 
out too soon to conduct funeral exercises, and thus in less 
than a week fell victims to a relapse of the disease. 

















Science. 


A GREAT deal yet remains to be learned of the habits of 
the lebster. Meanwhile it is being nearly exterminated 
by over-fishing, non-observance of lobster laws by fish- 
ermen, and the non-enforcement of such laws as have been 
passed. On the coast of Maine they have never been so 
scarce as during the past season. The difficulty is that the 
lobster can only be caught during the warmer portions of 
the year, during which time it breeds. At the beginning 
of the winter the lobster, as we are told by an experienced 
fisherman, buries itself in the mud often in shallow water 
in the eelgrass. Here it remains until near the endof May, 
on the coast of Maine. During the remainder of the year 
it breeds, “seed Idébsters,” as they are called—i. ¢., those 
with masses of eggs attached to the under side of the hind 
body—being found throughout the year. There should at 
least. be a close time, perhaps from the middle of July to 
the end of August—but observations should be made to de- 
termine whether the young mostly hatch at the beginning 








fore the bulk of the sare hatched, and the young set 
free to swim about at the surface of the water. Of course 
this varies with the locality and the weather, as well as the 
temperature of the water; hence State laws should be made 
to apply at different seasons; the close time should be set 
earlier by two or three weeks at Rhode Island than in 
Maine, The habits and early stages of the lobster have 
been investigated by Prof. F. H. Herrick, and published in 
the Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 87. He finds 
that the spawning season at Woods Holl is confined to the 
summer months, and the eggs which are then laid are car- 
ried by the female throughout the autumn, winter and 
spring, and are not hatched under natural conditions until 
the following summer. The number of eggs laid varies 
from about 3,000 tu 36,000. A lobster ten and a half inches 
long produces, on an average, 12,000 eggs. It does not 
breed annually. The eggs laid in summer develop with 
comparative rapidity, but in the autumn growth is retarded, 
and it comes nearly to a standstill in the winter. Soon 
after hatching a brood, the lobster may molt; but eggs are 
not laid again until at least another year. Young lobsters 
swim at the surface six to eight weeks, and then disappear 
entirely from the surface. When a few inches long, at 
Small Point, Maine, they occur on the shore in shallow 
water, and fishermen pick them up, wading for them in 
their rubber boots. It would seem from this that they 
take to the deep water, viz., three to ten or more fathoms, 
for the most part when near maturity. Even in so re- 
stricted an area as Casco Bay there is considerable local 
variation in color and thickness of the shell. Lobsters 
taken in deep water on rocky ground differ from those 
caught at the head of the bays and fiords, or from those 
living in muddy bays. Experienced lobstermen can distin- 
guish the habitat or locality of lobsters by their appearance. 


.. The appearance of a large lake at Salton, in Southern 
California, on what was, till recently, a tract of dry land, 
is not without parallel in other parts of our country, Near 
Payne’s Prairie, in Florida, is a lake covering forty square 
miles, which was all dry land, according to Professor Will- 
cox, ‘“‘a few years ago.” This has been traced to a creek 
not far away. The water, wearing through rock along its 
bank, struck a channel worn through the limestone by a 
spring, and this connected a large tract of low land with 
the bed of the creek by the subterranean cavern. We see 
by these examples that the insidious forces of Nature are 
continually at work, changing the face of Nature, and 
leaving not even the mighty hills in absolute rest. Florida 
itself seems to have been under water at no very remote 
period. Professor Willcox speaks of the discovery of a rib 
of a manatee, in limestone, under Mount Lee, which is it- 
self 200 feet above the sea level. 

.. The force exerted by roots, in penetrating the earth, 
is well known to be very great. It has, however, been as- 
certained recently that they are materially aided in this 
progress by a digestive ferment which softens and dissolves 
many of the materials the roots meet with in their course. 
There is very little actual pressure exerted by the growing 
points, as the ferment provides a sort of vacuum into which 
the increased growth enters. That there is, however, actual 
pressure by root growth is well known to those who have 
seen pavements and cookstoves lifted, and walls thrown 
down. 








School and College. 


UNIVERSITY Extension has become a very popular 
movement. A society in its interests has just been formed 
in Chicago. The State universities of Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, Northwestern University, Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Beloit College, the University of Chicago, Wabash 
College and some of the prominent citizens of Chicago and 
vicinity have united in the society on a co-operative basis 
similar to that used in New York and London. The soci- 
ety is independent of any other existing organizations for 
University Extension. Franklin H. Head is the president. 
The president and two members of the faculty of each in- 
stitution constitute the joint university board. President 
T. C. Chamberlain, of the University of Wisconsin, is 
chairman of this board, and its executive committee con- 
sists of President H. W. Rogers, Nurthwestern; President 
William C. Roberts, Lake Forest; and President J. M. 
Coulter, Indiana. With this board is lodged the power of 
appointing lecturers and selecting subjects. It is the in- 
tention of the society to establish at once University Ex- 
tension centers in Chicago and at other points in Illinois 
and the adjacent States. It will give all possible assistance 
to those interested in organizing such centers. A circular 
announcing eighty-five courses and sixty lecturers has been 
issued. Each course will consist of six lectures. The min- 
imum fee per lecture is ten dollars and the lecturer’s ex- 
penses. A printed syllabus containing a full outline and a 
list of reference books will be given with each lecture. 
Before or after each lecture a class exercise will be held, 
giving opportunity for questions and answers on the sub- 
ject of the lecture or related topics. Students may attend 
the class or not, as they choose. The student may alse pre- 
pare written exercises according to directions in the sylla- 
bus, and may take the final written examination and 
secure credit for his work in these courses in the university 
from which the lecturer comes. 


....The main building of the Missouri State University 
was burned on Saturday last. The fire started from an 
electric light wire, and was under full headway when dis- 
covered. The whole of the east wing, the west wing and 
the central portions of the building, are in ruins. The en- 
tire contents of the main library, containing 40,000 volumes, 
together with several hundred portraits, are a total loss, as 
is also the furnishing of the chapel. The total loss will ex- 
ceed $300,000, with an insurance of $130,000, $10,000 of which 
is on the library. The law library was saved. One trouble 
in fighting the fire was due to the fact that a large quan- 
tity of loaded cartridges were stored in the basement, and 


The central portion of the building, known as the main 
building, was built in 1845. The two wings were erected in 
1884 at a cost of $100,000. 


| «.--The new term of the University of Denver opened 
Ji anuary 6th with a good attendance. The number enrolled 
in the college classes is larger this year than ever before. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D., will give during the term 
ten lectures on the English Bible. Mrs. Helen M. Mitchell, 
author of a “Study of Greek Philosophy,” will give a 
course on philosophy. Prof. Elmer E. Whitted, A.M., 
late of the University at Los Angeles, will give five lec- 
jtures on the “Plays of Shakespeare.”” Chancellor McDowell 
gives a course of six lectures on the ‘‘ French Revolution.” 


.. The late Dr. Buckminster Brown, of Boston, left by 
will $40,000 to Harvard to found a professorship of orthope- 
dic surgery; $5,000 to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
for the purchase of pictures; $5,900 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, for the benefit of feeble churches: $3,090 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for the depart- 
ment of architecture, and books to Harvard and the Boston 
Medical Library Association. 


..Every year Cornell University gives free tuition to 
512 undergraduate students. This represents an annual gift 
by the University of about $57,000. Besides a large amount 
is expended for scholarships and fellowships. A consider- 
able number of graduate students also receive free tuition. 


....The Marquis of Hartington, now Duke of Devonshire, 
has been elected Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, to succeed his father, who held the office for twenty- 
nine years. 








Personals. 


THE Rev. James E. Odlin, of Wauhegan, Ill., sends us 
some reminiscences of Dr. A. A. Hodge. He says, among 
other things: 


I was a student in Hartford Seminary the autumn of 1883, and 
heard the address of Dr. A. A. Hodge re’erred to by the Rev. 
George Francis Greene in his article “Traits and Sayings of a 
Princeton Genius.” In appearance Dr. Hodge seemed like a 
typical Scotch laird, his face bare shaver but with of 
whiskers under the chin. He reminded me of Horace G as 
seen on a tour through New Hampshire during the campaign of 
1872. Dr. Hodge’s voice was a great disappointment; he spoke in 
somewhat more than a loud whisper with a hollow clacking sound 
now and then back in the region of the windpipe; he spoke too 
with his lips,and you felt the larynx assisted but little in his 
articulation. He did, however, carry our hearts by storm. The 
bulk of the address consisted of a statement of the needs of the 
heathen world panting for the living waters of the Gospel, of the 
injustice of heaping opportunity after opportunity upon Chris- 
tian nations already disproportionately ministered to. Mission- 
ary addresses from stay-at-homes always provoke mutually the 
question, “ If the need is as you represent, why don’t you go your- 
self?” This Dr. Hodge met by saying that years before he had 
offered himself for missionary work,and that his health had been 
the sole reason of his not entering the foreign field, where his 
heart had always been. The peroration was memorable; it gave 
the motif of the whole address. The illustration from Thomas 
Aquinas gave the closing words. I remember them as follows: 


“T have in my library at home an edition of the wor 
Thomas Ser es the frontispiece of which re: nts the - fe 
doctor at death appearing in Heaven before Christ. The Master 
peetgnantly saith, veeanding toward him, ‘ What shall I give thee, 
re —— = all thou hast borne and done for me in thy earthly 

e i? 


bendi low before Him, . f 
ing, taken save on ie seit!’ * gave answer, * Noth 


..Sir Henry Ponsonby, Queen Victoria’s private secre- 
tary, is a man of sixty-six, of noble blood, and connected 
with many of the great families of England. He has held 
the office since 1870. The position is no sinecure. The 
Queen is a hard worker and an early riser, and is liable to 
call on her secretary at any time to look into any one of the 
numerous matters in which she is interested. He also has 
charge of her benefactions, and here his shrewdness, good 
judgment, tact and kindly feeling, have done much to 
create among the people the love that is so generally felt 
for the Queen. Her charities are never promiscuous; each 
case is investigated thoroughly and speedily, and the con- 
tribution always comes so promptly and cordially as to 
greatly enhance its value. Probably the most difficult part 
of the secretary’s work is that in connection with the indi- 
viduals of the royalfamily. There are occasionally differ- 
ences between them; but Sir Henry’s wisdom and unvary- 
ing honesty of purpose have won the regard and confidence 
ofall. His salary is not large, not more than $10,000; but 
‘his private fortune and that of his wife, who was one of the 
most attractive of the maids of honor to the Queen, enable 
them to live in style according to their position. 


.- The late Gordon L. Ford was one of the pioneers of 
autograph collecting in America, and his collection is the 
largest of all. He began in 1839. Mr. Ford never cared to 
collect sets; he was always on the lookout for material of 
historical interest. He was also willing to buy anything 
that went cheap; he was the great gatherer-in of lots that 
sold at from one to five cents each. It was a common joke 
for auctioneers to say, when no bid was made, ‘“‘ Mr. Ford, 
at one cent.”’ He naturally accumulated a vast number of 
autographs, and among them many things which turned 
out valuable. Mr. Lyman C. Draper estimated his collec- 
tion at over 100,000specimens. Another autograph collector, 
also recently deceased, was Byron Keed, of Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Reed began collecting about forty years ago, and was 
| very successful. His collection had some very valuable 
material relating to the Civil War, and nearly a complete 
set of the Singer autographs. He was also an extensive 
collector of curious books, and took some interest in an- 
cient coins. His entire collection of curios was béqueathed 
to the city of Omaha. 


....-Among the most attractive characteristics of the late 
Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil, was his love of the Bible. 
He read it every day, and expressed his wonder that there 
could be any people who did not love it, 
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BY E. IRENAIUS STEVENSON. 





Two entertainments of chamber music,to wit,the Philhar- 
monic Club’s on Tuesday evening and that by the Schmidt- 
Herbert Quartet Club on Friday; four performances of 
opera at the Metropolitan, bringing to a close the fourth 
week of the current Italian-French season there; and the 
rehearsal and concert of the New York Philhamonic Society, 
sum up the interests of list week. The record contains 
more than appears in its briefest synopsis. A concert by 
Mme. Adelina Patti and her supporting company was an- 
nounced for Thursday, but the indisposition of Mme. Patti 
postponed it. , 

Of the two chamber-music evenings, the last mentioned 
Club’s brought the most pleasure. Mr. Louis Schmidt, the 
violinist, is one of superior refinement and taste, and he has 
attained a high degree of technical finish. "Mr. Victor Her- 
bert is one of the best resident ’cellists. The program, in 
part, presented Haydn’s beautiful Quartet in D, the pleas- 
ing Minuet from Bernhard Scholz’s Quartet in G, and Baz- 
zini’s Quartet, Opus 75, in D—a work that offers a striking 
evidence of Bazzini’s vigorous creative power in such writ- 
ing, tempered by a nice respect for the modest limits of 
string-quartet composition too little observed by German 
and other composers. Mr. Herbert was heard with 
special pleasure in a charming arrangement for the 
violoncello, softly accompanied by the remaining strings 
of Chopin’s Prelude in B Minor. Mr. Schmidt’s solos were 
two numbers by Bach, one of them the Ciaconna. The 
Philharmonic Club has recently been nearly through the 
process by which the proverbial musket remained itself 
after receiving a new lock, stock and barrel. Mr, Richard 
Arnold is conspicuous on the retired list; Mr. John Mar- 
quardt succeeds him. Mr. Ernest Mahr is the new cello vice 
Mr. Hemmann, and there are other changes. How far the 
Club is to be benefited by these moves on its chessboard is 
not yet strongly indicated. The program included Gouvy’s 
second sextet,"Beethoven’s Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3, and a 
trio by Doppler for violin, cello and flute accompanied by 
the pianoforte; and the performance of each was something 
teo much of that very placid, not to say lethargic, charac- 
ter which has been the attribute of the Philharmonic 
Club’s music-making these many years, with its former 
membership. Mme. Fursch- i was the soloist, and 
sang thoroughly well, as ustal. The audience included 
most of the Club’s usual and considerable patronage. 

The operatic firmament brightened in a significant and 
enjoyable degree last week, as to two representations, 
“ Lohengrin” on Monday evening and “ Faust” on Friday. 
There is no need here to point out with what prefatory and 
specific concessions the auditor accustomed to hear Wag- 
ner’s opera given by efficient German artists, with a con- 
cert-orchestra under a Wagnerian conductor, must go to 
hear it in Italian or French. So presented, its lyrical quali- 
ties are brought forward at the sacrifice of many vital 
elements. But to such lyrical traits rare justice was done, 
with Miss Eames as Elsa, Mr. Jean de Reszke as Lohen- 
grim, and Edouard de Reszke as the King. Miss Eames is 
almost an ideal heroine of the opera in appearance, sings 
the part with a purity and sweetness of voice not usual in 
all her work, and she acts it with sympathy, and not on 
quite conventional lines. Mr. de Reszke’s Lohengrin vocally 
is by far the finest Italian one hears here since Campanini’s 
best days, and it is a manlier and more dramatic one. 
To King Henry Edouard de Reszke’s great voice does 
sonorous justice. Judged by this evening, Miss Giulia 
Ravogli’s Ortrud is not among her good roles, in any ap- 
preciable sense. The complement of the cast was negative. 
On Friday “ Faust” received an uncommonly spirited and 
effective performance; Mme. Albani as Margherita and 
Mme. Scalchi strengthening the cast much. By way of 
offset, ‘“‘ Mignon ” fared indifferently on Friday evening. 
Miss Van Zandt’s incapability of singing the title part in 
so large a building was conclusively and disagreeably 
proved; Mr. Montoriol, a débutant and a fair tenor, and a 
good actor, was the Wilhelm Meister, and Mme. Scalchi 
Federico. Mr. Vinche’s lugubrious Lotario suggested 
only that doleful and discordant sound from the tombs, to 
which an audience once in their seats must obey the hymn’s 
injunction and hearken. The opera audiences this week 
have enlarged on those of the busy holidays. Mr. Lassalle 
makes his first American appearance this week. 

Rich and full of color was the third Philharmonic's pro- 
gram; andas to every number the interpretation that Mr. 
Seidl elicited it was a third indication of how the future 
of agreat musical organization has been altered by one 
man, exactly the right man, suddenly set ia the right place 
of authority. The program presented Schumann’s “ Man- 

- fred”? Overture; Xaver Scharwenka’s second pianoforte 
concerto, Richard Strauss’s symphonic-potm, “ Death and 
Apotheosis,” and Raff's “Im Walde” Symphony. Such 
light and shade, such cumulative effects, such massive una- 
nimity in the work of as large an orchestra as the Phil- 
harmonic’s have seldom been attained in the Society’s his- 
tory. The fiery dramatic vigor and vivid contrasts that 
marked the interpretation of Schumann’s wonderful over- 
tureand of Raff’s favorite symphony will not soon be forgot- 
ten. Mr. Scharwenka’s concerto, avowedly composed un- 
der the edge of Chopin influences, exhibits them emphat- 
ically. It is lavishly melodious, written with a free and 
masterly command of instrumentation; and when remi- 
niscent of Chopin or of Wagner or of Berlioz as to its 
‘themes it is merely evanescently so, and it presents 

the energetic composer for the most part (espe- 
cially in the rushing first movement) as himself. Mr. 

Scharwenka played it delightfully throughout. The chief 

novelty of the night was the Strauss ‘ tone-picture.” 

“Death and Apotheosis’”’ is one of those elaborated, tone- 

by-tone, scené-by-scene pieces of absolute “‘ program-music ” 
whereby Philistia is so edified; which Philistia delights to 
follow, comfortably seated with a little chart of emotions 
open on its knees; awed, cheered or thrilled just as ordered 








by such a printed guide-book. In-this instance Strauss, a 
highly gifted Dresden conductor and composer, has made 
a mistake within a mistake, each fatal in itself—he has’ 
undertaken to turn his art into realistic imitation as un- 
esthetically as ever Berlioz did; and, second, he has picked 
out topics that music can never successfully approach in 
this imitative process, ought never to be set to imita- 
ting. He has tried to portray what belittles art and 
everything else—the death of a human being. Mvreovr, 
we are given a long poem in blank verse that 
suitably and decorously enlightens the audience. We 
have, according to this useful adjunct, a man dying, 
dreaming, raving; at last, yielding—in the clamors of the 
full brass choir—to death; after which he realizes that he 
thus has been released from all mortal sorrows and borne 
into a new existence of triumphant appreciation and joy. 
Had Strauss (a young man of splendid musical invention 
and a most masterful instrumentalist) been content to 
furnish a less explicit interpretation of his topic—had he 
been content with working this score out merely as on a 
subjective motto, as does Wagner in his “Faust Overture,” 
or as Schumann in the ‘ Manfred’’ one—he would have 
wrapped around music a vagueness that might have saved 
it from the accusation of vulgarity and commonplaceness 
belonging to much of its course. The topic is one that ad- 
mits of no such categorical exposition. In spite of all the 
brilliant composer’s effort, he has made a chromo of it in- 
stead of a painting. Its realism is either repulsive and 
silly, er weak indeed; ticketed out ,for the hearer 
as it is. Musically it is superb. Descriptively it is 
bosh. When will men of such undoubled gifts re- 
member that music must not imitate scenes, but 
suggest them, staying well on the safe side of 
conveying too definitely the emotions in question. Where 
words end, music begins. When Mr. Strauss’s dying man 
gasps, when Mr. Strauss’s taper sputters, when Mr. 
Strauss’s death agony accumulates, and when (after Mr. 
Pope’s lines) Heaven opens on the eyes and ears of the re- 
leased one, the composer neither impresses nor expresses 
so much as he makes the greatest mystery whereon one 
can touch a Punch and Judy show. A musical work on a 
suitable and given emotional topic, hinted at, not parceled 
into neat little sections, can reach the highest artistic 
dignity. Made into regular program music it were better 
it had never been born, for it is bad art first and last. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE President bas nominated three Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners: J. W. MecDill, of Iowa, in place of 
Judge Cooley, of Michigan, who resigned last spring: W. 
M. Landsey, of Kentucky, in place of Walter L. Bragg, of 
Alabama,-who died last year, and Mr. Morrison, of [linois, 
who succeeds himself. Mr. Lindsey has been judge of the 
Kentucky State Court of Appeals and Chief Justice of the 
State for many years. A number of other nominations 
have also been made, among them William B. Rees, 
United States Consul-General at Constantinople, William 
D. McCoy, of Indiana, Minister Resident and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Liberia; Chief-Engineer George W. Melville, Engi- 
neer-in-Chief with the rank of commodore. In the House a 
number of bills were introduced. There was also a discus- 
sion of the action of the Senate appropriating a ship to 
carry corn to Russia. President Harrison had sent in also 
his recommendation for a vessel to be chartered. After 
much debate the matter was indefinitely postponed. 








.... The Garza band has succeeded so far in eluding both 
the United States and Mexican troops, altho the report 
came that he was surrounded and was sure to be captured. 
It issupposed that he is reserving his strength in order 
to foment disturbances in the border lands of Mexico, in 
opposition to the Diaz Government. 


....Governor Flower presented his message to the New 
York State Legislature, calling especial attention to the 
duty of the Legislature to provide for a census of the State 
preparatory toa re-apportioument of the Senate and As- 
sembly districts. 


....The question of arbitration in the Bering Sea Ques- 
tion has had a setback on account of the refusal of Lord 
Salisbury to nominate some of the arbitrators and his de- 
mand for various modifications of the agreement reached 
in November. 


...-Another dispatch from Signor Pereira, in Chile, has 
been received in regard to the Valparaiso outrage, which is 
considered in Washington more conciliatory, and indicating 
an approaching satisfactory arrangement of the difficulty. 


....The Government suit against the schooner ‘ Robert 
and Minnie,” for violation of the neutrality laws in carry- 
ing arms for the Chilean steamer “‘Itata,” has been dis- 
missed in the Court of Appeals. 


.... The Supreme Court of Connecticut has given its de- 
cision that Governor Bulkeley is Governor de facto and 
de jure. It advises Judge Morris to go back to the Sureri- 
or Court. 

....-A severe explosion occurred in a coal mine at Mcal- 
lister, Indian Territory, January 8th, in which one hundred 
men were killed and one hundred and fifteen injured. 


.... The Chamber of Commerce, in New York, at a meet- 
ing declared in favor of an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
New York’s exhibit to the World’s Fair. 


.... [In the senatorial contest in Ohio, Senator John Sher 
man was nominated in the Republican caucns by a vote of 
58 to 88 over ex-Governor Foraker. 


.... Senator Hill, of New York, took vath as United States 
Senator January 7th, taking the seat long occupied by 
Senator Wade Hampton. 


....In the Senate a resolution for an inquiry into the 
condition of the Nicaragua Canal was passed. 





FOREIGN. 

-... Tewfik Pasha, the Khédive of Egypt, died at Cairo, 
July 7th, of influenza. Word was immediately sent to his 
son, Abbas Pasha, who was then studying in Vienna, and 
he hastened immediately to Cairo. There has been some 
talk in the French journals of demanding a regency in 
consequence of Abbas Pasha being yet under age. It is not 
probable, however,that that will be done, but that English 
influence will continue to: control. There is considerable 
dissatisfaction in Cairo over the treatment of that Khédive 
by the physicians, claiming that under better treatment he 
would have lived. 


....A number of anarchists living at Walsall, a town in 
Staffordshire, England, have been arrested, and on their 
persons were found papers giving detdils of anarchist 


' societies and the names of persons implicated in the con 


spiracies. The police have also discovered the secret foun- 
dry for the manufacture of bombs and explosives. Among 
the lecturers at the Walsall Club, to which these persons 
belonged, one of the favorites was Prince Krapotkine, the 
well-known Russian agitator. 


....-There has been some excitement in Europe over the 
reported sending of British ships to Morocco and the order- . 
ing of a French military expedition to Touat. Both re- 
parts have been denied, except that the British Minister at 
Tangier is said to have warned the Governor that if he 
could not guarantee the safety of the city and the British 
residents there against the rebel troops in the vicinity a 
force would be landed from the two warships there for 
that purpose. 


.... Phe Hungarian Diet was closed at Buda-Pesth, Janu- 
ary 5th. The Emperor congratulated Hungary on re- 
establishing her financial equilibrium from her own sources, 
and expressed pleasure that the relations of the monarchy 
with foreign powers were of the most friendly natur:, 
affording thus the best guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace. The new treaty with Germany and Italy he con- 
sidered would strengthen the alliance of those countries. 


...-It is reported that the King of Dahomey is making 
raids in the region of Porto Novo, taking slaves that were 
destined for sacrifices and setting them to work on the 
Belgium-Congo Railway. 


...-Opposition by the Mohammedan priests in Persia 
against the tobacco regie has compelled the Government to 
withdraw the concession recently granted for a monopoly of 
the export of tobacco. 


..--The Queen of Raimania, “Carmen Sylva,” who is 
now at Pallanza on Lake Maggiore, is reported as so ill 
that the doctors despair of saving her life. 


.... Reports from Brazil seem to indicate that the opposi- 
tion to the Federal Government from several of the States 
is due to the Monarchists, who claim to be increasing in 
influence. 


....Sir Clare Ford, British Ambassador at Madrid, has 
been appointed to succeed Sir William White at Con- 
stantinople. 


....Dr. Pfeiffer, a son-in-law of Professor Koch, claims 
to have discovered the influenza bacillus. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


AN honest ballot with an honest count behind it, is the 
cornerstone of our Republic. The American that tampers with 
these is guilty of treason and is no better than an Arnold.— 
Herald of Religious Liberty. 





....-The Brussels antislavery compact represents the high- 
water mark of humanity and philanthropy in dealing with the 
African land slave trade. The United States ought not to delay 
in ratifying it.—Philadelphia Press. 


.... It is indeed high time that our people were awakened to the 
seriousness of the danger that threatens us. The evil connected 
with and growing out of the saloon, sweeps through the commu- 
nity with the desolating power of the whirlwind. The saloon 
must be exterminated in order to the salvation of thousands of 
our homes. A prostrate home is an irreparable loss to civiliza- 
tion.—The Mid-Continent. | 


....-Another form of idolatry with regard to the distribution of 
wealth is the supposition that the legal title to control property in 
certain respects gives the so-called owner the exclusive or chief 
enjoyment of it. How mistaken this view is may best be per- 
ceived by the example of railroad property. What is it toa man 
if he can even say, “I own that railroad.” Hecan examine its 
books. He may determine its policy as to improvements, exten- 
sion, advertising. He is responsible for its safe management. 
But the whole enjoyment of it, as a railroad, belongs to those who 
ride over it or send and receive its freight.—Standard of the Cross. 


..+»The world, on the whole, is growing better, in London, in 
New York and in Springfield. Higher standards of personal 
conduct are being insisted upon between the sexes; the drink 
habit is being frowned down as never before; and rascality in all 
its devilish disguises was never so hard pressed as now by the fol- 
lowers of the good and true. Thisis an age of investigation and 
inquisition, not only in the ordinary branches of knowledge, but 
in the social conduct and ethical relations of human beings. The 
light nowadays is being thrown into holes that have hitherto re- 
mained in darkness. It is the superficial and unlearned observer 
who under such circumstances declares that in the sphere of 
social progress the days are growing shorter while the nights in- 
crease their dismal length.—Springfield Republican. 

..». The anonymous author of “ Supernatural Religion,” a book 
that has supplied ammunition for alarge part of the recent war- 
fare on the New Testament, owes more of his influence to his 
supercilious tone in handling authorities than to all his other 
accomplishments. No doubt his great array of references, joined 
with the air of suyerior knowledge, has overwhelmed many. 
Until these references have been overhauled by competent schol- 
ars, like Westcott and Lightfoot and Sanday, they naturally 
carried with them the impression of original research and the 
weight due to learned authorities. But when it was shown that 
his practice was toincorporate the notes of other authors almost 
bodily into his own work, his credit as a scholar declined. Never- 
theless, the energy of his assertions and assumptions has wrought 
mightily, and his book is still the foundation for a host of other- 
wise baseless opinions.—Dr. I. M. Atwoop. 
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THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY AND THE 
NEGROES. 


WHETHER the Lottery shall rule Louisiana, it is 
now Clear, depends upon the vote of the Negroes. They 
will not merely be allowed to vote; they will be asked, 
begged to vote. The whites are divided, hopelessly 
divided, and so evenly divided that no considerable pre- 
ponderance of the Negro vote would give the victory to 
either the friends or the foes of the Lottery. If the 
Negro vote can be cajoled or purchased by the Lottery, 
the Lottery will win. If the Negro vote stands as true to 
morality as it has to the rights and traditions of its own 
enfranchisement, then the honor of the State will be 
maintained, and the Negroes will deserve the gratitude 
of the State and of the country. 

But how can this be secured? In the Negro population 
there is a vast amount of ignorance and much immoral- 
ity. A great deal of Negro money has gone to the Lot- 
tery. Itis avery serious question whether the Negroes 
of Louisiana can be controlled by the high moral princi- 
ples which are uniting Christian people against the Lot- 
tery. We therefore appeal to every person who can 
use his influence with the Negroes of any class in Louisi- 
ana todo so for the protection of the good name of the 
State. 

The Republican Party of Louisiana is as much di- 
vided on the subject of Lottery as the Democratic. The 
Chairman of the State Republican Committee is Mr. Her- 
wig. He is one of the Lottery stockholders, and is said to 
be worth two or.three million dollars. Mr. Pinchback, a 
quadroon, formerly Lieutenant Governor of the State, is 
another stockholder, a man of wealth, of course;and they 
are the leaders of the Lottery wing of the Republican 
Party of the State. Qn the other side, the leader is ex- 
Governor Warmoth, Collector of -the Port of New Or- 
leans. He wasGovernor of Louisiana when the Lottery 
bill passed in 1868, and while he did uot sign the bill he 
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is a man of gentlemanly instincts and character, and has 
seen some light on the subject since he was Governor. 
Other Anti-Lottery leaders are Mr. Smyth, head of the 
Mint, and Inspector Wimberly. It will be seen that the 
Federal forces are naturally opposed to the Lottery un- 
der instructions from Washington, and with them is 
the respectable element of the Republican Party in the 
State. Itisof great influence in the State as against the 
influence of Mr. Herwig and Mr. Pinchback that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington is so determined and vigor- 
ous. For this great thanksare due to President Harrison 
and Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 

But here we have a condition of things which suggests 
that every possible influence should be brought to bear 
upon the Negroes of Louisiana to vote on the right side. 
There come times when a race that has been put down 
and practically disfranchised finds its chance, and if its 
chance is well improved the helpful fruit of it will last 
for many years. If the Negroes of Louisiana should 
now, when called to their help by the respectable white 
element in Louisiana, come out strongly for good morals 
and good order, it would be remembered to their credit, 
and their rights would be more respected in future. 

Of course the general religious influence among the 
Negroes will be on the right side. The Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, edited by a colored man, Dr. Albert, 
is right on this subiect. The more educated Negroes 
connected with the Churches—Methodist, Baptist, etc. ,— 
will vote right; but there is an immense number of these 
church members that may vote wrong unless strong 
pressure by their Churches is brought to bear 


ask for. Will notthe bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, with their leading men over the country, 
take hold of this subject and address ringing words of 
warning and instruction to their presiding elders and their 
ministers all over the State, calling upon them to preach in 
the clearest way against the Lottery? Will not the leaders 
of the Baptist Church, especially in the South, do the same? 
Will not every religious organization that is in any way 
represented in Louisiana come up to the help of the Lord 
against the Lottery? Will not leading Negroes all over the 
country whose names are honored by the colored voters 
of Louisiana, such men as Frederick Douglass and Sena- 
tor Bruce, add their powerful voices, and will not every 
journal in the North whose Abolition record gives it a 
right to advise, and every colored newspaper also give its 
clear warning to the Negroes of Louisiana that now is 
the time for them to do right and earn the gratitude of 
the world? 

Negroes of Louisiana, THE INDEPENDENT has been 


| your stedfast friend from Jong before the War 


which gave you emancipation. It was founded by 
Abolitfonists that it might preach abolition. We beg 
you to seize this opportunity. Have nothing to do with 
the friends of the Lotterv. Do not be bought with 
their money nor cheated by their falsehoods. Have 
no fellowship with their evil works or with any of 
their apologists. Create a public sentiment among your- 
selves which will prevent any of you from voting for the 
Lottery. Make it as disgraceful as it is immoral. In doing 
so you will not only do right, but you will win your 
cause. 





THE PROPOSED SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


SHALL there be a Sixteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibiting appropriations by 
the States for sectarian purposes? We print some nota- 
ble articles this week,all on the same side of the question. 
Every one of the writers—and they are all eminent men 
—pleads the cause of the Amendment. Tho we are in 
entire accord with their views, we regret that we failed 
to secure any one to represent the other side. There is 
another side, ef course, however weak it. may be; and it 
is to be hoped that its champions will come forth and 
give the public their reasons for opposition to the pro- 
posed Amendment. 

We can think of no conclusive argument against it. 
The fact that the principle was embedded in the body of 
the Constitution and that soon after it was specially rec- 
ognized and further applied in the First Amendment 
makes it difficult to oppose, except on other than funda- 
mental grounds, the adoption of the proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment. It cannot be denied that there is occasion 
for it. There has been contest after contest in the Legis- 
lature of this State over the introduction and progress of 
bills in violation of the principle of non-sectarian legisla- 
tion, and in the majority of the States there is no consti- 
tutional guard against such measures. We hold that 
there should be such a guard in all the States for these 
reasons, ameng others: 

1. The absence of constitutional prohibition is a 
temptation to sectarian greed. There are denominations 
which upon principle refuse to profit by public appropria- 
tions. They hold that the Church and the State must 
be kept separate and distinct, and that it is for the good 
of the Church itself that it should be entirely free from 
all entanglements with the State. But this is not true of 
all denominations, particularly those which have enjoyed 
the use of State moneys in the support of certain denom- 
inational institutions established for most worthy benev- 
olent purposes. It is hard to relinquish such financial. 
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lished Church.ever proposes disestablishment. Learning 
to depend on the public treasury, a certain greed, as the 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton fitly characterizes it, is aroused, 
and the tendency of this greed is to grow, and ever to 
increase its demands. 

2. Sectarian legislation brings the Church into politics. 
This is hurtful both to Church and State. There is no 
bitterness in politics equal to the bitterness which secta- 
rian questions introduce. They rouse the most deep- 
rooted prejudices, and make sectarian feeling a pivotal 
pointin campaigns, and sectarian advantage a motive in 
elections and in the proceedings of legislatures. 

8. Politico-ecclesiastical controversies are against the 
public good. They not only disturb the public mind, 
but they may crowd more important and more legitimate 
public questions into the background, and bring about 
needless and harmful complications. We want to have 
sectarian matters forever banished from all government- 
al issues whatsoever. 

It is proposed, we understand, by the National League, 
to bring all possible influence to bear upon Congress to 
secure the submission of the draft of the Amendment to 
the States. The question might be raised whether it 
would not be wiser to go to the States first. It is an- 
nounced that twenty-one of the States have already 
embodied the principle in their Constitutions. Many of 
the other States might be induced to follow this example. 


It 1s easy to see, however, that the subject can be 
‘ brought more effectively before the public mind by being 


presented in Congress, whose proceedings are watched 


‘by the whole country. 
against the crime of gambling. And this is what we | 


If Congress can be induced to take the necessary ac- 
tion, then the contest would need to be carried on in the 
various States. We hope our legislators at Washington 
will look with favor upon the proposed Amendment. It 
is entirely divorced from partisan questions, and we see 
no reason why it should stir sectarian feeling. Let us 
have these vexatious sectarian questions entirely and for- 
ever removed from our political affairs by the adoption 
of the proposed Amendment. 

We commend the articles which William Allen Butler, 
Dorman B. Eaton, General Morgan, John Jay, Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, and others of eminence and ability, have 
contributed to our columns. They are brief, pointed and 
forcible, and give a clear view of the whole question. 


MRS. STUART'S CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, in this city, has 
-been a nursery of great benevolence. Far be it from us to 
intimate for a moment that there is not just as large a 
proportion of charitable people in a thousand country 
churches, where benevolence in God’s righteous scales 
weighs just as heavy as that of those who give their 
hundreds of thousands or their millions; but their names 
are not known to us as they will be in God’s Judgment 
Day, and their example cannot be so general and power- 
ful. 

Among those wealthy and benevolent Presbyterians 
who have found their church home with Dr. John Hall, 
and whose immense gifts have many a time lifted the 
Presbyterian Mission Boards out of difficulties, no name 
is more honored than that of Stuart. Mrs. Stuart sur- 
vived her husband and his brother, but she too is dead, 
and their wealth is now finally distributed. 

It is extremely interesting to look over the list of her 
bequests, because it indicates what were the objects to 
which she and her husband made their large annual 
gifts, and also what were, in their view, the most im- 
portant objects whlch call for charity. 

The first thing in her will is a surprise, the gift of 
about $300,000 to the Lenox Library in this city, and a 
collection of pictures, perhaps worth as much. During 
their lifetime the Stuarts had very little interest in the 
Lenox Library. Their gifts had gone to the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Museum of Natural History, and this 
bequest had, in the first draft, been made to these insti- 
tutions. Mr. Stuart had been deeply interested in the 
ornithological collection of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and had spent considerable money on it within a 
very short‘time. But the clamor of the papers that these 
institutions should be opened on Sunday at last per- 
suaded or bulldozed the Trustees into taking that course. 
This Mrs. Stuart believed to be wrong, and she diverted 
her bequest accérdingly. Those who have asked for 
Sunday opening are the talkers rather than the givers, 
and here they see the fruit of their campaign. We do 
not suppose, however, that they will care. The Lenox 
Library will probably enlarge its accommodations, and 
perhaps will do something more to invite the public to 
see its treasures. 

Mrs. Stuartleft no relatives, except very distant ones, 
and they are provided for by the distribution of $850,- 
000. She gives $80,000 to Dr. John Hall, $10,000 to his 
wife, and $5,000 to his married daughter, and $10,000 to 
Dr. McCosh. These are bequests which no one ought to 
begrudge; and a dozen other friends are similarly re- 
membered. 

Then follow the benevolent gifts. The New York 
University gets $75,000; Princeton College, $50,000; balf 
a dozen societies and hospitals from $10,000 to $35,000 

each, and eight others $5,000 each. All these specific 
bequests amount to $1,500,000, leaving about $3,500,000, 
This is divided into two equal parts. One of these parts 











is 80 divided as to give about $250,000 each to the follow 
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ing institutions: The American Bible Society, the Board 
of Foreign Miggions of the Presbyterian Church, the | 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Presbyterian Hospital, the Lenox Library, the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, 
and the Board of Church Erection Fund of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. These are mag- 
nificent gifts, well selected. We call attention especially 
to the gift to Princeton Seminary. 


The other part is divided equally among twenty-six ‘ 


institutions, giving them each $60,000 or $70,000. They 
include other Presbyterian Boards, the American Sun- 


day School Union, the Trustees of the Presbytery of | 


New York (to be used and applied for Church extension 


in New York City), the New York Bible Society, the 


American Tract Society, the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York, and a large number of hospitals and asylums. 

This is a magnificent and wise distribution of wealth. 
The beauty of it is that it all goes back to the people, to 
the poor, to the needy, and that it will, in large part, be 
immediately expended and not put into endowments. 
It goes back into the world’s general storehouse of useful 
wealth. In her life Mrs. Stuart did all the good she 
could. In her death she does the same. Consecrated 
wealth has its honors, and the world will long honor 
Mrs, Stuart as it will ever feef the blessed impulse of her 
wise benevolence. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


WE said, some time since: 








“The Archbishop of Aix is the creature of the French 
Government. He seems to think himself simply an vfficial 
of the Roman Catholic Church. He is something else than 
that. Heisin the pay of the French Government just as 
much as a soldier in the army, and subject to the laws 
which bear upon officials, and he has no business to com- 
plain. To be sure, from an American standpoint it is 
absurd and ridiculous and tyrannous to try and punish him 
for his action in connection with the French pilgrimage to 
Rome. But he is not free. If he wants to be free he must 
give up his salary and trust to the Church to pay him as 
Catholics and Protestants do in this country. Oursisa 
free Church, the French Church is not, and that makes all 
the difterence. Wecannot apply American standards to 
French conditions.” 

The Rev. Joseph V. Tracy, of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, writes us: 


It is not true that in any sense of the word the Arch- 
bishop of Aix is an employé of the French Government. 
His position is not atall analogous to that of a bishop in 


the Established Church of England. What you consider 


his “‘ pay” is based not on his services but on the justice of 
the Church’s claim to restitution for the unlawful seizure 
of her property. The Concordat of 1801, betweeu Pius VII 
and the French Government, which is the basis of the pres- 
ent arrangement between that Government and the Papacy, 
is a compromise between right on the one side and might 
on theother. ‘‘ His Holiness,” it is stated in the XIIIth 
article of this document, ‘“‘for the sake of peace and the 
favorable restoration of religion (pro pacis bono felicique 
religionis restitutione)” relinquishes his rights in stolen 
Church property and validates the titles of the then pos- 
sessors. In return for which concession the “‘ Government 
of the French Republic takes upon itself the support, in a 
way fitting to their condition, of the bishops and priests 
whose dioceses and parishes were reconstructed” (Article 
XIVth. The reconstruction referred to is dealt with in pre- 
vious articles of the Concordat). In effect, the Pope was 
given his choice of getting back something of what was his 
own, or of losing it all. Whether conditions be French or 
otherwise, will not American standards bear him out in 
acting as he did2 Is it not an admissible thing to take ten 
cents on your dollar when you cannot get the dollar? and 
can you fairly be considered “the creature’ of your de- 
spoiler because you are willing to accept as much of what 
he owes you as you are able to get? Your word that “‘ours 
is a free Church; the French Church is not, and that makes 
all the difference,” is, alas, only too true. American Cath- 
olics, however, can hope and pray that the Church in 
France may yet come to be blessed with liberty as is the 
Church in the United States. 


But how can the Archbishop of Aix expect liberty so 
long as he is receiving twenty thousand francs a year 
frem the French Government? We knew very well that 
the claim was that the State paid the salaries of the 
French Clergy as a quid pro quo. A hundred years ago 
the ecclesiastical lands in France were confiscated by the 
Government. We do not defend or attack that confisca- 
tion; the policy has seemed necessary to other States be- 
sides France. Ten years later Napoleon made a concor- 
dat with Pius VII, involving the re-arrangement of dio- 
ceses, the appointment of bishops, and the support of the 
Church. The French Republic never thought of allow- 
ing that the support of the clergy was a reparation of any 
wrong done in the confiscation of the lands. It wasa 
mere matter of policy. Pius VII, no doubt, still held the 
confiscation an outrage, but nevertheless relinquished 
his claims; for he could do no better. Our correspondent 
holds that that property belonged to the Pope. It is the 
theory of Frenchmen that it belonged to the French 
Church, and that it was confiscated when it became dan- 
gerous to the State, and that the Pope never had any 


right in it. “Whichever view is theoretically ri,ht, prac- 


tivally it would be a hundredfold better for the Catholic 
Church:in France if it did not receive one ¢ent from the 
State. It is not an impoverished Church. 


teries and convents are now worth over $250,000,000, be- 
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Its monas- 


sides other church property. The Church receives $10,- 
000,000 a year from the public taxes, to which our cor- 


|| respondent thinks it has a moral claim as representing 
| the property which it lost more than a century ago. 
| Perhaps so; but its liberty would be worth far more 


than $10,000,000 a year. 





Cditorial Votes. 


Ovk four extra pages this week are given to articles on 
the subject of the separ&tion of Church and State, by twen- 
ty-five different men of great ability, all favoring an 
Amendment to the United States Constitution against 
sectarian appropriations. Among the writers are, James 
M. King, D.D., William Allen Butler, Dorman B. Eaton, 
John Jay, W. R. Huntington, D.D., Gen. T. J. Morgan, R. 
S$. MacArthur, D.D., ex-Justice William Stropg, Pres. 
Homer B. Sprague, Bishop Mallalieu, and Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry. Dr. Cuyler has a loving talk with young men; Pro- 
fessor Johnson, of Crozer Theological Seminary, discusses 
the Re-action of Life upon Belief; the Countess von Krockow 
gives a year’s survey of the condition in Germany, and Dr. 
De Forest does the same service for Japan; Austin Bier- 
bower tells the difference between enjoying religion and 
suffering it; Dr. Hayman continues his account of Byron’s 
relations to his wife and his sister; Professor Grosvenor 
gives a sketch from personal knowledge of the late British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir William White; Pro- 
fessor Hyslop treats of some of the difficult problems of 
charity: Miss Frances E. Willard says a helping word on 
the topic which is peculiarly her own; and Gilbert Parker 
describes the work of American Art Students in Paris. 
There are four admirable poems by Miss Guiney, Mrs. 
Moulton, Ernest McGaffey and Edith M. Thomas, and a 
story of unusual interest and value by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. We wish it were possible to make every issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT more instructive, more interesting, 
and more full of variety than the one preceding it. We 
try todo so. Our last week’s issue was the fruit of this 
endeavor, and our issue this week is another effort in the 
same direction, and next week will have its special value 
and interest. We do not compare THE INDEPENDENT with 
other papers: but we should be glad if they will force us by 
their enterprise to surpass all our efforts in the past. 











WE have before us the handsome pamphlet just issued 
commemorating the unveiling of the John Robinson 
Memorial Tablet in Leyden, on the 24th of July last, under 
the auspices of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches of the United States. This report is an inspiring 
record of a noble enterprise, carried through in true New 
England fashion. Meantime the sons of the Pilgrims have 
on hand a yet larger enterprise in raising funds for a 
monument at Delftshaven in commemoration of the hospi- 
tality so generously bestowed on the Pilgrims who, after 
twelve years’ residence in Amsterdam and Leyden, saiied 
from Delftshaven to Plymouth. This movement has been 
inaugurated by the Congregational Club of Boston, and is 
under the direction of a general committee, of which the 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., is chairman. Dr. Griffis 
has published in connection with this movement a pamphlet 
on “The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making of 
the English Commonwealth and the American Republic,” 
which, besides telling the story of the generous treatment 
accorded to the English colony during their long residence, 
presents an eloquent and glowing account of the debt of the 
whole English-speaking world to the plucky Republic of 
the low countries. The pamphlet, with its eloguent appeal, 
deserves to be read by all who love and honor the Pilgrims. 


WHAT is thought in Europe of Catholicism in America 
may be judged by the following from the Nuova Anto- 
logia of Rome, as we find it quoted in The Literary Digest: 


“In the United States the Roman Catholic Church is not 
bound by the fetters and the conventionalism which paralyze its 
action in Europe. In the United States, Catholicism takes a 
practical form; religion is used in the service of mankind, is the 
forerunner of all progress, the friend of all the discoveries of 
human genius. There are none of those restrictions and hesita- 
tions which we are accustomed to in Europe, and especially in 
Italy. The bishops speak and act as seems right to them; their 
suggestions to Rome are more formal than real. They reserve to 
themselves a liberty of thought and action of which we have no 
idea. They convoke diocesan synods and episcopal councils to 
discuss the interests of their respective dioceses; they found uni- 
versities; they create schools and institutions; they are indefat- 
igable in works for propagating the faith, and freely deplore that 
species of Byzantinism and immobility which is suffocating the 
Roman Catholic Church in Europe. Their sermons are different 
from ours; they do not utter lamentations and words of despair; 
they donot recommend as the remedy for all evils the rosary and 
nine days’ devotion; they recognize in the forces and manifesta- 
tions of our age, more or less openly reproved by their brothers 
in Europe, how much there is of what is good and great; they are 
full of good sense, practical and modern. If the Roman Catholic 
Church should be governed from Baltimore or from Chiéago, 
things would go on very differently from the way they go now, 
but it would no longer be a Roman Church. For this reason the 
future Pontiff will not be an American.” 


The most retrogressive Catholicism of the United States is, 
compared with that of most of Europe or of South America, 
as light to darkness; much more the progressive Catholi- 
cism which has no patience with “‘Byzantinism.” And yet 
we are often told by both Catholics and Protestants that 
there is nothing but one dead uniformity ip that Church 





nothing like opposing schools. 


aps ete 


THE President has filled the vacancies in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by nominating James W. McDill, of 
Iowa, in place of Judge Cooley, William M. Lindsey, of Ken- 
tucky, in place of Walter L. Bragg, of Alabama, and Wil- 
liam R. Morrison, of Illinois, to succeed himself. The Com- 
mission, as re-organized, will consist of three Republican 
members—Messrs. Veazey, of Vermont, Knapp, of New 
York, and McDill, of Iowa; and two Democrats, Messrs. Mor- 
rison, of Illinois, and Lindsey, of Kentucky. It is probable 
that Mr. Morrison, being the senior member, will be elected 
chairman. There is some question as to whether Mr. Lind- 
sey, who is an able and successful lawyer, will accept the 
appointment. It was made, it seems, without his knowl- 
edge, and as heis in receipt of an income three times as large 
as his salary as commissioner would be, it may be that he 
will not feel inclined to make the sacrifice. It is a great mis- 
fortune that the Commission should lose the very valuable 
services of Judge Cooley. There is scarcely a man in the 
United States who could render equal service; but his 
health, which has never been very good, compelled him to 
retire last summer. As large and most important pow- 
ers are placed in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the public interest requires that the best 
equipped men in the country should be secured for it. We 
believe that in the new appointments the President bas 
consulted these interests; and we hope that the new Com- 
mission will prove to be a very efficient one. 

THE decision of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, an- 
nounced last week, settles several important questions in 
the controversy over the Governorship. The Constitution 
makes it the duty of the two houses of the Legisla- 
ture to canvass and declare the result of the vote for 
State officers. This the two houses failed to do. The House, 
which is Republican, insisted that the action of certain 
town moderators, in refusing to count a number of ballots 
cast for the nominees of the Prohibition Party, should be 
corrected. The Senate, which is Democratic, held that this 
could not be done, and that the Legislature could not go 
behind the returns. The result was a deadlock between 
the two houses. The Senate proceeded to canvass the vote 
and declare the result, upon which Morris, the Democratic 
candidate, based his title to the Governorship. The Re- 
publicans claimed that the Senate had no power te deter- 
mine and declare the result, and that until both houses 
should agree that Morris was elected, or that nobody re- 
ceived a majority and proceeded to elect a Governor, the 
old Governor, Bulkeley, was the rightful incumbent. Under 
the Constitution, there is no election by the people unless 
a clear majority is given. If the action of the town modera- 
tors who threw out certain prohibition votes was legal, 
or the Legislature had no. power to correct it if illegal, 
Morris had a clear right to the Governorship. Ifthe Legis- 
lature could correct the action of the moderators, if would 
have appeared that no candidate had a majority, and it 
would have devolved on the Legislature to elect a governor, 
in which case the Republicans would have won. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holds that Bulkeley is Gov- 
ernor de facto and de jure; that the declaration of the 
Senate for Morris was null and void; that the canvass 
must be made by both houses, and that it must be 
made in two days. It follows, therefore, that the 
Legislature has lost all power in the matter, even if 
the two houses could agree to take up the canvass at 
this late day. The Court, however, intimates that the 
matter can be determined by the Superior Court, which 
can examine into the facts with regard to the alleged 
suppression of Prohibition ballots. The Court also 
seems to hold that the position of the House that the 
Legislature can go behind the returns is right. The 
outcome of the whole case is, that Bulkeley, a year 
beyond the term for which he was elected, is still the 
constitutional Governor; that the Legislature has lost the 
right to canvass and declare the result of the election of 
November, 1890, and that Morris, who had a plurality and 
possibly a majority, must prove his right and title through 
the Superior Court by a prolonged investigation. It is to 
be hoped that such a striking demonstration of the infelici- 
ties of the present constitutional system of Connecticut 
will convince the people of that State that the first duty is 
to see that the Constitution is wisely and effectively 
amended. This is the obvious lesson of the recent vexatious 
controversy. 


GOVERNOR FLOWER’s first message tu the Legislature at 
Albany isa great improvement on the messages of his 
predecessor. One would know that he is a Democrat with- 
out reading between the lines; but it is in the main fair, 
clear and satisfactory. What he says about the inequal- 
ities of representation in the Senate and House is entirely 
true. We only hope that in correcting them the present 
Legislature will not perpetrate greater ones. We shall be 
greatly surprised if it does not. The Senate is controlled 
by the Democrats, with the help of men who were not 
elected. Itisalso quite evident that having a majority 
the Democrats mean to oust, on one pretext or another, 
several Republican Senators who were elected and received 
certificates from the State Board of Canvassers. What in 
the line of fairness can be expected from a body constituted 
in defiance of the will of the people, as expressed at the bal- 
lot box, and of decency and justice? The plan of the Re- 
publicans to prevent the organization of the Senate by ab- 
senting themselves failed, on account of the determinatfon 
of Senator Edwards, an Independent Republican, to par- 
ticipate in the proeeedings. His presence was needed to 
constitute a quorum. It is doubtful whether anything 
could have been accomplished, beyond the protest implied, 
by the course proposed, and it is well thatit was not fol- 
lowed. The outyage committed by the Democrats is one 
which there is no power to undo or punish. The people 
would be apt to rebuke it, if they had the chance at the 
polls while their indignation is roused; but by November - 
next they will have forgetten it largely, and Democrats of 





all classes will vote the Democratic ticket just as tho noth 
ing had happened. 
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SomE of the Democrats, constituting themselves spokes- 
men for the wool manufacturers, told us when the McKin- 
ley Tariff was enacted that it would have a very injurious 
effect on American manufactures of woolens, particularly 
in certain lines. The manufacturers, speaking for them- 
selves, in their National Association in Boston last week, 
tell a different story. They say that the extraordinary 
development of wool manufacture in the last thirty years 
will be surpassed in the next decade, if the Tariff of 1890 is 
not interfered with. They declare that they are satisfied 
with this Tariff; that it is ‘accurately and scientifically 
adjusted in its relationship between the duties on the raw 
material and the finished product”; that no injury to con- 
sumers has resulted from it; that it has resulted in ‘no 
increaxe whatever in the market price of domestic woolen 
goods,” but, on the contrary, in a reduction; and that a 
patriotic Congress can do no better service than in letting 
the schedules alone. Agitation, they say, is harmful to 
business interests, and it would be rash to undertake to 
modify the tariff after only fifteen months of experience 
under it. We trust that Mr. Springer and his colleagues 
who are determined to have free wool, will listen to the 
petition of the manufacturers. If they donot demand free 
wool, of course the wool growers do not. The Tariff, as a 
whole,i working well. Perhaps that is why the Demo- 
crats wish to disturb it. But of course they will not suc- 
ceed. Their bills can hardly go through the Senate. 


WE referred last week to a communication to our Gov- 
ernment from Chile to the effect that a summary of the 
proceedings in the Chile court at Valparaiso respecting the 
street attack upon the sailors of the United States war ves- 
sel “‘ Baltimore,” indicated that the affair began between 
two sailors in a liquor shop, was continued on the street, 
and that the police did their duty in suppressing the dis- 
order. Further information concerning the result of the 
investigation has been communicated to our Government, 
the points of which are: (1) that the affair began between 
intoxicated saiiors of different nations in a ward largely in- 
habited by disreputable characters; (2) that the police did 
their full duty; (8) that only one shot was fired, and (4) that 
three Chileans and an American have been indicted and 
will be tried, the district attorney requesting that on con- 
viction these persons be punished by various terms of im- 
prisoument, from five years down to forty days. This is 
the outcome of the long investigation by the Chilean pro- 
cedure in such cases. There is one point on which the tes- 
timony of our men radically disagrees with that which the 
Chilean court declares it received from them. Our sailors 
do not admit that they were intoxicated, nor do they ad- 
mit that the police simply did their duty. They state 
under oath that a number of shots were fired, and that the 
gun-sShot wounds which. the sailors received were from arms 
carried by the police. However'this may be, it is gratify- 
ing to know that the Chilean courts have found that a 
crime was committed, that the indictments have been 
secured, and that the district attorney proposes to try, con 
vict and punish the chief offenders. While our Govern- 
ment may not regard this as an adequate reparation under 
the circumstances, we must be content with the results of 
the trials before the duly appointed Chilean tribunals. 
The war talk in our metropolitan press and in certain cir- 
cles at Washington seems to have subsided. It was chiefly 
a newspaper flurry which it was impossible to keep up, be- 
cause the common sense of the public was against it. 
What we might have done if the Chilean Government had 
refused all reparation and had continued to send us com- 
munications as offensive in tone as was the first reply to 
our Government’s protest, we do not know; but we do not 
believe that Chile wants to provoke us to war, and it is cer- 
tain that our sober-minded public does not want to be pro- 
voked to war. It is gratifying to note that the last note 
from Chile speaks of the matter as “‘ a deplorable incident.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD said there was nothing interesting 
in America; but it is interesting to see our national conceit 
so snubbed as by John B. Tabb, in the following note to 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


It is strange that so liberal a man as Mr. Maurice Thompson 
should impugn the sincerity of American critics who prefer for- 
eign literature. " 

Were it a question of wine or cigars, olive oil or-cotton seed, or 
even of art in another department—music, painting or sculpture— 
would his doubts be the same? If not, why is it that our literary 
preference should be called into question? 

However attractive our literature may be, it must of necessity 
lack certain charms that the foreign possesses—age, for instance, 
and the proper perspective for legend and romance. “Tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment.” 

For our Bugle Song we have no “ castle walls,” and our “snowy 
summits” are too new in story to bewitch usas yet. 

What is American Americans can write about; but the stage is 
too shallow, the background too new for dramatic effects; and 
much of our work has a smellof new paint that we cannot dis- 
guise. e 

The one dramatic element in the history of America within the 
present century was the question of slavery; and now that the 
wind is taken out of that sail there is nothing worth the name. 
Even this was a phase that in twenty years hence will be wholly 
forgotten. The strongest antislavery literatrre alroady seems 
vapid and stale. % 

The interest of our coming Chicago celebration all turns upona 
foreigner. Whatever is artistic 22out it must be drawn from the 
world of the past. Our visitors will wo2der at the spirit of prog- 
ress that leads us to utilize Niagara and paint every moun- 
tain with advertisements; but what can we show them in art 
that is really great or original? What is emphatically Ameri- 
can in our literature is not our best work. Our standards are 
‘English, and as we approach them our efforts improve. When 

we have a Beethoven, Rembrandt, or Canova, we may expect 
a Shekespeare, Gibbon or Ruskin; but it seems to me idle to lay 
any claim to such fellowship now. 





‘THE old blanket-sheet newspapers are rapidly disappear- 
ing from among our religious exchanges. The Interior 


“ came to us last week in the form in which THE INDEPEND- 


ENT has been printed since 1872.. In these twanty years 
we have seen one after another of our contemporaries 








change the old, rather unwieldy folio for the convenient 
quarto shape, and thus become vastly improved in appear- | 
ance. The Observer, The Evangelist, The Watchman and 
most of the Southern religious journals still spread their 
ample pages before us; and so also do most of our Catholic 
exchanges. Among the latter The Tablet and The Catho- 
lic Review and within a few weeks The Catholic Mirror 
appear with bound and cut pages varying little in size from 
our own. The large sheets will ere long entirely disappear 
and subscribers will profit by the change, altho h.use- 
wives will find the new shape less convenient than the old 
for the purpose of decorating shelves. * The Interior pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance. It is of the same size 
as The Churchman, measuring nine by fourteen inches; 
but unlike the latter paper it has two columns to a page 
instead of three. It has thirty-two pages including the 
cover, and puts its editorial department in the forefront. Its 
title, which is printed in plain black letters of good size, 
bears across it the figure of a sword which appears to be of 


‘ the two-edged variety, and is, we doubt not, of the best 


Damascus steel. May it be wielded, as in the past, to hew 
down wrong,oppression and error, and make great conquests 
for the truth. To this the sauciest and best-natured of all 
our religious papers we give our congratulations and 
approval of its new style. 


OvR attention has been called to some strictures by our 
highly respected contemporary, the Boston Pilot, on our 
remarks on the deportation of the Acadians. We assure 
the Pilot that our statement is strictly true; was based on 
official documents which the late colonial librarian, Mr. 
Aikin, has made accessible and which the editor of the 
Pilot may read for himself in the Astor Library. If he 
will not accept our version of the matter he may turn to 
Francis Parkman’s volume on Montcalm and Wolf, an au- 
thor who has never been accused of injustice to France or 
to Rome, and he will find there a far worse account than 
we have given of the conduct of the Acadians and of the 
intrigues of the French and the Roman Catholic priests, 
particularly of the Vicar General Le Loutre, whose infa- 
mous history we hope the Pilot will not compel us to 
recite. Mr. Parkman repeats our statement that the 
fundamental trouble was that the Acadians, instigated by 
the priests, who taught them to believe that alliance with 
the heretic English was a league with Hell which imperiled 
their salvation, would not take the oath of allegiance. 
Some of them refused the word allegiance in any form. 
Some who were willing to swear allegiance refused the oath 
unless they were exempted from bearing arms under the 
British crown. This amounted to a demand to be recognized 
asneutrals inhabiting a territory under the British crown 
and could not be tolerated. Yet for many years the point 
was not pressed, the English authorities hoping that time 
and generous treatment would bring the Acadians over, as 
they would have done had it not been for the Freneh emis- 
saries and the Roman Catholic priests, who, Mr. Parkman 
asserts, began by using the poor and ignorant peasants 
as their tools against the English “and ended by 
making them their victims” until the patience of the Brit- 
ish Government was exhausted and the hard policy of de- 
portation was resolved on. No such demand was ever made 
as the Pilot asserts, that the Acadians should renounce 
their faith. ‘The treaty of Utrecht guaranteed their right 
to remain undisturbed in their religion. The oath ten- 
dered them was literally, bad French and all, Je promets et 
jure sincerement en foi de chrétien que ‘Je serai entirement 
fidele, et obeirai vraiment Sa Majesté le Roi George Sec- 
ond, qui (sic) Je reconnoi pour le Souvrain Seigneur de 
lV Accadie ou Nouvelle Ecosse, Ainsit Dieu me Soit en Aide.” 
We said that between the French and Indians this people 
was aconstant menace to the English colonies. We made 
that assertion havingin view the facts recorded in the colc. 
nial documents. We have now before us Mr. Parkman’s 
chapters,where we find this energetic summary of the cruel 
history. 

“That is, the King [of France] orders his representative to en- 

courage the missionaries [Roman Catholic] in instigating their 
flocks to butcher the English settlers, but to see to it that they 
take care not to be found out.” 
Looking forward to the miserable business of the deporta- 
tion Mr, Parkman says that more than any other man the 
Vicar General Abbé Le Loutre was responsible, and clinches 
what he has to say by quoting from a letter of the French 
officer, Boishébert, to the Roman Catholic missionary, 
Manach, in which he writes: “(If the Acadians are miser- 
able, remember that the priests are the cause of it.” After 
all, these poor, ignorant peasants—for they were very poor 
and very ignorant—were treated in the most heartless man- 
ner by their French masters. They were received with 
more pity and sympathy in Boston than in Canada. Some 
who made their way from Boston to Canada, mourned the 
kinder friends they left behind in Boston. Yet the Pilot 
tells us that New England made her choice, got the worst 
of it and was served right; or. in other words, that the 
French and Indians were too much for her, and that the 
massacres of her inhabitants were no more than she de- 
served. This is the first time that we have heard that New 
England got the worst of it in these French and Indian 
wars. It is also the first time that a Boston editor has 
seemed to exult in these massacres. 


THE death from the prevailing influenza of Tewfik Pasha, 
the Khédive of Egypt, is not likely to have any serious 
political effect. He was the third in the line of descent 
from the great Ibrahim Pasha, who would have conquered 
the entire Turkish Empire had he been allowed by Europe 
todoso. Being the son of a slave woman and not regarded 
by his father, Ibrahim Pasha, as legitimate, he grew up 
without the education which his more fortunate brothers 
received. Neither was hea man of any great strength of 
character. The best thing to be said in his favor is that he 


married but one wife, and that on the overthrow of Arabi 
Pasha by the English soldiers. he threw himself entirely 
into the hands of the English, and, under their guid- 





ance, submitted to allow a very great improvement in the 


management of the country. His son, Abbas Pasha, is but 
seventeen years old, and will be entirely under the control 
of his advisers, and those advisers English. He has re- 
ceived a good education in Vienna. The accession of a new 
Khédive will give proper occasion for the English to con- 
tinue their occupation of Egypt. 


THE one thing that is not made clear to us in the reports 
of the great Hyderabad diamond case, which has come to 
so unsatisfactory a conclusion, is where the diamond came 
from. A gem for which a million and a quarter dollars 
was asked must have a history. The Nizam of Hyderabad, 
who is the greatest of the native princes of India, was told 
by Mr. Jacob, a dealer in jewels and antiquities, who has 
been immortalized by Marion Crawford as “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
that he could secure for him a peerless diamond for the 
enormous sum mentioned above. The Nizam wanted to 
see it and was persuaded to deposit with Mr. Jacob half a 
million dollars as security to be paid to the owners. Before 
the diamond reached him the British Resident interfered, 
suggesting that the exchequer of Hyderabad would hardly 
allow such an expenditure, and the diamond was refused 
and given back to Mt. Jacob; but the latter thrifty dealer 


“was not able to return the deposit, and so suit was brought 


by the Nizam for the money, but unsuccessfully. The 
original owners of the diamond have the money, perhaps, 
and Mr. Jacob, the diamond, and the Nizam has paid half 
a million dollars for the privilege of seeing it. Something 
is wrong there. The Nizam made the most creditable ap- 
pearance of all concerned., He gave testimony before the 
court in an honest, manly way, and defended himself before 
the Mohammedan public for doing so. 


.... This letter from so good a friend of Russia as Miss 
Hapgood seems to open an available way of helping the 
sufferers from the Russian famine: 

There are, no doubt, many people who would be glad to con- 
tribute to the relief of the starving Russians, if they could, con- 
veniently, send small sums and feel sure that they would be ap- 
plied promptly, directly, and in the most economical manner by 
some one conversant, through long experience, with the necessi- 
ties of the case and with local conditions. All these requirements 
are fulfilled in the person of Count Leo N. Tolstol, the great au- 
thor and humanitarian, who has already done such noble werk 
among the suffering peasants. . 

As no postal orders or very small drafts can be sent to Russia, 
and as there are serious objections to the use of registered letters 
for this purpose, I propose to start-a Tolstot Fund. I will gladly 
take charge of any sums, however small, which any one may wish 
to send me, acknowledging the receipt thereof at once. As seon 
as each five dollars is collected I will forward a draft to 
Count Tolstoi, accompanied by a list of the donors. In this way 
those who wish to contribute may feel assured that there will be 
no expense attached to the transmission of their gifts, no waste in 
administering them. From personal acquaintance with Count 
Tolstoi and his family, who are his assistants in this work, I can 
answer for it that no one can make a penny go.further, or expend 
it more honestly and judiciously than they. Each dollar will feed 
one person for more than a month; hence the smallest offerings 
will be useful, and welcomed by Count Tolstot. 

I take great pleasure in announcing the receipt, from a friend, 
of my first contribution to this practical Tolstot Fund, of one 
hundred dollars. IsaBEL F. HAPGoOoD. 

9 East 22D St., NEw YORK. 


.... The Lower House of Congress last week defeated the 
resolution of the Senate appropriating $100,000 to pay for 
the transportation of suppliesfor the famine stricken peo- 
ple of Russia. Large donations of flour have been offered 
by the generous people of Nebraska and the Northwest, 
and it seems to be a gracious act on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to carry these gifts to the Russian people. As 
we have no vessels in the Navy that could be used for this 
purpose, the President recommended that the Secretary of 
the Navy be empowered to hire vessels for this purpose. 
But the Lower House of Congress isin a mood to be eco- 
nomical or parsimonious, and it voted down the resolution 
against the earnest protest of Mr. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, and other prominent men on their own side of the 
House. Wedo not believe that a great and prosperous na- 
tion like the United States would have suffered if this 
small sum had been taken out of the Federal Treasury and 
used to transport provisions to the starving citizens of a 
nation with which we have ever been on terms of. close 
friendship. It would have been a kind, humane and neigh- 
borly attention on the part of our Government toward the 
Government of Russia; and it seems to us thatit was a nar- 
row-minded, selfish, parsimonious volicy which prevented 
it. 

...’Bishop H. M. Turner, who has gone to Africa on a 
tour of Episcopal visitation to missions of his Church, the 
African Methodist Episcopal, is writing some original and 
interesting letters to his Church paper, The Christian Re- 
corder. Ina recent letter he says that all the ministers in 
Sierra Leone, except the Baptist, wear robes—‘‘ the Catho- 
lies, Mohammedans, English Church, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Free Methodists, Presbtterians, Lutherans and African 
Methodist Episcopal.”” He says there is a great demand 
for brown dolls: 

“The African ladies who come in the city from the Bush for 
hundredsof miles have to buy white doll babies for their children 
They want black, brown and yellow dolls. Ifsome of our people 
will engage in their manufacture they can sell millions of colored 
dolls. England, France, etc., only send out white dolls.” 
Speaking of the importation of rum, he says: 

“ While the Mohammedans abominate Germany for the ship- 
loads of rot-gut whisky \ ey land along the coast to ruin the more 
heathen African, the English ships despise the German ships 
about the same; nearly every time they see a German ship at sea 
the entire crew will curse it about shipping poison liquor to Af- 
‘yiea. ‘The English ships carry a good deal too, but they ease their 
conscience by saying: ‘Our whisky is all first-class. It is in- 
spected before we leave Liverpool and London.’ ” 

....A slight attack of indigestion prostrated Secretary 
Blaine for a few hours last week and caused a little flurry 
of excitement.in the newspaper press. The reason for the 
excitement is the prominent position held by the brilliant 
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statesman fromi Maine in the Federal Government and in 
tlie Republican Party, and the anxiety of many of his 
party friends to make him the next Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. The simple fact is that everybody 
knows that Mr. Blaine’s health is not of the robust kind, 
and even a slight attack such as that of last week gives 
rise to the fear that a fatal result may follow. It is worthy 
of note that the physicians, while insisting that the attack 
was not of a serious character, expressed their surprise that 
the patient should have rallied so quickly from it. It is 
not long since we had a report from a prominent Philadel- 
phia physician, who examined the distinguished statesman 
describing in glowing terms the size and hardness of Mr. 
Blaine’s muscles and the excellent condition of his physi- 
eal. vigor. The truth probably lies between the extremes. 
Mr. Blaine is by no means as feeble a man as he has been 
represented to be, and on the other hand he is-not free from 
the danger of serious physical complications. 


..+. What the Catholics call their Apostolate of the Press, 
a new Organization, has been holding its annual session 
this last week in this city. It embraces all organizations 
forexerting influence through the press by newspapers or 
by. beoks or reading circles. As one entered the hall he 
was struck by the fact that the whole reom connected with 
the Paulist Fathers’ church in this city was bespangled 
with the Stars and Stripes. It was the only decoration 
used. On the platform behind the speakers were two con- 
spicuous mottoes, one: 

“ Other sheep have I which are not of this fold,” 

and the other: 


~ Neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor-free, neither male 
nor female.” 


The latter was exemplified in the meeting at which women, 
and young women at that, took as prominent a part as the 
men, reading papers and entering into the free discussions. 
It was as if Portia and Catherine of Siena had come out of 
drama and history, and indicated the progressive move- 
ment in the Catholic Church with which the Paulist 
Fathers as well as the Sulpicians seem to be identified.. 
Reading circles based on the Chautauqua plan is one of the 
latest popular devices. 


\...Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in The Boston Advertiser, tells 
@bout an Indian industrial school at Morris, Minn., main- 
‘tained by the Convent of Mercy. They say that the crops 
on their land were last year destroyed by hailstorms, and, 
since then, Mother Mary Joseph Lynch says: 


~““We have had to mortgage cattle, house and all to get the 
neeessaries at the rate of ten per cent. and bonus.” 

Im her appeal she says that the Government pays nine 
dollars a month for clothing, supporting and teaching each 
Indian child, but that this all goes for support as teaching 
is free. The children “are taught dressmaking, machine 
work, knitting, crocheting, spinning and weaving, cooking, 
washing, ironing, baking bread,’’ etc. The spinning and 
Weaving surprises us, and the expense surprises Mr. 
Sanborn, who says that nine dollars a month ‘‘ought to 
maintain the children who receive it.”’ He says eight 
dollars a month is enough. He thinks that the good 
women need a financier as well asa confessor. Archbishop 
Ireland had better look into this matter, as Archbishop 
Corrigan had better look into the Mission of the Immacu- 
late Virgin, whose extraordinarily successful financiering 
and begging we described in our issue of December i0th, 


....Senator Sherman has secured the nomination of the 
representatives of his party in the Ohio Legislature for re- 
election to the United States Senate. He had, after all, a 
considerable margin above General Foraker. There was 
probably little danger at any time as to the result; but the 
friends of the latter, as a matter of strategy, contrived to 
make the public believe that the race was nearly an even 
one. It would have been a shame to allow Senator Sher- 
man to be defeated under the circumstances. There is 
not in either House of Congress to-day his equal in ability 
on financial matters. He has served the country and the 
party so faithfully in the Senate, and is so thoroughly 
competent to serve both for at least another term, that his 
forced retirement would have been a great public loss. 
General Foraker showed a great deal of audacity in ven- 
turing to contest with Senator Sherman for the prize; but 
we are bound to say that after the result was settled 
against him he behaved himself ina very manly way, de- 
claring that he had no bitterness of feeling whatever 
toward the great statesman, whom he respected very 
highly, and that he would never be found crossing swords 
with the old hero again. 


»- +. We have seen somewhere an admirable suggestion by 
way of reply to those who complain of the unrhythmical 
prose of the Revised Version. The writer says that it is 
merely a matter of habit, and he suggests that if any 
Psalm be read in both the Common Version and that of the 
Episcopal Prayer Book to a company of a dozen Episcopali- 
ans and a dozen non-Episcopalians, the twelve Episcopa- 
lians will surely all think the Prayer Book version the 
most musical, and the non-Episcopalians will all think the 
other one the sweeter. We do not doubt this isso. Com- 
plaint has been made of the change which the Revised Ver- 
sion makes, putting the word love in the verse: ‘* Love suf- 
fereth long and is kind.’’ But certainly to an unprejudiced 
ear that understands what prose ought to be, the pure dac- 
tylic meter of the Received Version is not beautiful, except 
as familiarity makes it pleasant to say: 


. “Cha’rity | su’ffereth | lo’ng and is | ki’nd.” 


....En an address at a dinner of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation in this city last week in memory of Andrew Jack- 
son; ex-President Cleveland took high ground as to the 
sacredness of: party pledges. He said that if it were true 
that there had been but slight encouragement for the spe- 
cial. cause which the Democratic Party had espoused, it 
would still be bound to adhere to it faithfully. ‘‘ Party 
honesty,” he contended, “‘is party duty, and party courage 
is party expediency ”’; and he believed that when the party 











came to face the voter at the polls, it would find that polit- 
ical maneuvering was a poor substitute for principle. 
This, we say,is high and noble ground to take; and we 
cannot but admire the courage which demands that the 
Democratic Party shall oceupy it.. We have seen no evi- 
dence that the party, as a party, is governed by such noble 
motives. When it goes into a campaign it goes in to win; 
and we have no doubt that a man like Governor Hill more 
adequately represents its spirit and purposes than Mr. 
Cleveland. 


--«. The Southwesiern Presbyterian commenting on the 
article of Dr. Atterbury, which we published a few weeks 
ago, showing the precedents of irternational expositions, 
with regard to Sunday closing, calls attention to the fact 
that in the international exposition held in New Orleans 
in 1884 all the exhibits in the Federal Government building 
were covered on Sunday by orders from Washington. It 
will be remembered that the exposition was opened on 
Sunday by reason of the local sentiment; but many exhib- 
itors veiled their exhibits on that day, and the gate re- 
ceipts did not pay the running expenses. This is a point 
of which the managers of the World’s Fair in Chicago 
should take note. 


...-Mr. Burton’s article,with our editorial on “ Ailitera- 
tion,” brings out an interesting literary fact. Miss Mary 
Ward, of Pittsburgh, Penn., writes us that being very 
much impressed once by the alliterations in Whittier’s 
poems and especially in his ‘‘ Wreck of Rivermouth,” she 
wrote to Mr. Whittier asking him ifit was intentional or 
spontaneous. She says: 

He wrote mea very kind reply in which he stated that so far 
from its being intentional he was not aware of its existence until 
his attention was called to it by my letter. 

It will be seen how this bears out Mr. Burton’s theory that 
alliteration is the natural expression of emotion. 


....A very interesting article on Telepathy, by Mr. 
Clemens, in the last Harper’s, recalls the story told by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, in THE INDEPENDENT of December 15th, 
1887, entitled ‘‘General Glover’s True Story.” When we 
published it, we stated that the story was told exactly as 
the events occurred, the names only being changed. It 
ought to be had in mind in any careful study of these 
strange phenomena. Dr. Hale would tell the real names to 
any one who wishes to know. We will only say that “ Gen- 
eral Glover’? was Governor of Massachusetts, and Chair- 
man of the Naval Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives during the Civil War. 


....-The appointment of Sir Clare Ford, tu succeed Sir 
William White at Constantinople, seems to indicate that 
Lord Salisbury proposes to keep diplomatic matters at 
Constantinople in his own hands. At first attention nat- 
urally turned to Sir Evelyn Baring, but the death of 
TewfikPasha renders it imperative that he remain at Cairo 
The new, ambassadcr will probably pursue a cautious 
course; but caution cannot take the place of alertness; and 
Lord Salisbury may wake up some morning and find that 
M. de Nélidoff has scored a victory on the Bosporus that 
it will be hard for London to overcome. 


.... The suggestion that Great Britain is about to inter- 
fere in the revolt in Morocco will serve to turn aside the 
thought of the excitable French worshipers of glory from 
the Bulgarian difficulty; but there is nothing in it. Eng- 
land could not be persuaded to assume a protectorate of 
Morocco, even if she were asked to doso. Her ambitions 
are in other directions. We are glad to see that Bulgaria 
has soothed the French susceptibilities while maintaining 
her rights, and getting decidedly the better of the argu- 
ment and the achievement in the Chadourne affair. 


....An important change in the officiary of the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum is indicated. Mr. 
Renouf, who succeeded Dr. Birch at the head of that De- 
partment, is determined to retire speedily. It isa matter 
of a good deal of interest who will be made his successor. 
If our own advice were of any value, we should desire to 
have the Egyptian and Assyrian departments made sepa- 


rate sections, in which case Mr. Botep would naturally go 
to the head of the Egyptian and Mr. Pinches of the Assy- 
rian department. 


.... The little Mexican uprising, almost allon the Texas 
sideof the river, has been pretty nearly put down by our 
own soldiers. Ifit bea fact that it is clerical influence 
and money which has supported Garza, that will not help 
the priests. President Diaz is said to believe in an utter 
separation of Church and State, and the sooner the digni- 
taries of the Church come to the same view the better for 
them. A sel pacapentinn Church can have no peace so long 
as the State pays its bills and controls it. 

....The death of the Duke of Devonshire has created a 
serious vacancy. It is not, however, the vacancy of his 
own loss but the vacancy in the House of Commons made 


by his son Lord Hartington’s removal to the House of 
Lords. There is serious hope that the Gladstonians may 
elect his successor altho there is a majority of 1,450 to over- 
come. 


...-It looks like the old border ruffian days in a few 
counties in Kansas; and yet the murder of Dunn and the 
attempt to murder Judge Botkin are the incidents of noth- 


ing more important than the decision of a difference about 
the location of a county seat. The affair is a disgrace to an 
honored State. 


....There will be much sympathy with Dr. Strieby for 
the death of his wife. They were expecting to celebrate 
their golden wedding this year. Mrs. Strieby was one of 
the first women in the United States to take the college 
course when Oberlin was opened to her sex. 


....An “Old Maid” writes us wanting to know if 
Maurice Thompson is ‘‘ a cross-grained bachelor or a hen- 


pecked husband” that he speaks so ill-naturedly of “old 
maids and spinsters’’ in ‘‘ Literary Cant.” Do not believe 
it, good sister. 


.... We like to know that our friends think kindly of us. 


A distinguished divine writes us: ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT is 
always in the forefront of Messiah’s advancing army.” 


Religions Intelligence. 
BISHOP HAYGOOD’S EPISCOPAL WORK. 


BY THE REV. J. W. LEE. 





SOLOMON said there was nothing new under the sun. But 
it is the opinion of many that a sight was seen in Atlanta, 
Ga., on New Year’s Day, such as mortal eyes never beheld 
before. It was a special car filled with missionaries from 
Georgia under the direction of Bishop A. G. Haygood on 
their way to the Pacific Coast. 

After his electionto the Bishopric in May, 1890, it was 
expected that Dr. Haygood would settle in his native State. 
To the regret and surprise of his friends, however, he de- 
clared his intention to make his home in California. 

There his Church was weak, and there he thought he was 
most needed. 

Friends in Los Angeles offered him an elegant residence. 
This he refused to accept for himself, but agreed to take it, 
inthe name of the Church, as a home for himself and his 
successors. 

Settled in Los Angeles, he began at once to plan a most 
striking and aggressive campaign for the upbuilding of 
the Southern Methodist Church on the Pacific Slope. 

The Church soon learned that the Bishop had no idea of 
dropping into any humdrum, ordinary sort of life. He 
called for men, with a kind of apostolic imperativeness, to 
unite with him in his Western work. The call was not 
general, either; he named his men, and signified to them 
that they were wanted. Several responded to this call last 
summer. 

About all the pastoral charges in his Church were filled. 
This, it would seem, was sufficient to satisfy an ordinary 
Bishop; but it was not; for just before tte Christmas holi- 
days he came up from Mexico to the Conference, of which 
he had always been a member, calling for more men. Hav- 
ing supplied the churchesin the Pacific Conference with 
preachers, he wanted men now to place in the centers of 
population, where there were neither congregations nor 
church buildings. Enough consented to go with him to 
fill a special car. 

On New Yeai’s Day they left Atlanta, amid the waving 
of handkerchiefs and the salutations of friends met to see 
them off and bid them godspeed. 

California is a great State, perhaps the fairest portion of 
this Republic; but the Church in all of its representative 
denominations has made but little headway there. The 
people are cultivated and progressive, but not so much un- 
der the influence of the Church as in the older States of the 
East and South. 

This new Georgia Bishop sees no reason why the Gospel 
should not win its way in California as well as in Ohioor 
in Alabama; at least he finds reason perfectly satisfactory 
to himself that for going there with the Gospel, in the fact 
there are twelve hundred thousand people living in that 
great State. 

Bishop Haygood has made a reputation in this section 
for accomplishing new and wonderful things. He deliv- 
ered a sermon several years ago on ‘‘ The New South” that 
brought from Mr. George I. Seney oue hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to the college of which he was president. 
This sermon was severely criticised by the Southern press; 
but Dr. Haygood did not let these criticisms disturb the 
serenity of his soul. He had them cut out of the papers 
and put in a scrapbook, but never replied to any of them. 
The sermon contained his honest convictions, and that was 
enough for him. 

He wrote a book, “‘Our Brother in Black,” some time 
afterward that did more to call the attention of the South- 
ern people to their duty to the colored man than anything 
ever written. For this also he was violently criticised by 
the Southern newspapers. But he has lived to see the views 
expressed in his book the common property of people North 
and South. 

This movement in California is like hin:. He cannot con- 
sent to do things by halves. He believes in God sufficient- 
ly to attempt great things in his service. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


DR. PENTECOST IN POONA. 


BY THE REV. R. WINSOR. 





I FEEL quite sure that many who peruse the columns of this 
paper would like to read a few brief statements regarding 
a scene such as is rarely witnessed. It occurred in the city 
of Poona, Bombay Presidency. It was providentially my 
good fortune to arrive at the city of Poona just in time to 
attend the meeting of Thursday evening, September 24th, 
1891. I had just driven fourteen miles, jumped out of one 
tanga on reaching the city into another and away to the 
theater, the Anandodbhava, to hear Dr. Pentecost, whose 
preaching or addresses I found very acceptable to Eu- 
ropeans, and of deep interest to native thinkers. What a 
sight there was at this theater; a large and attentive gath- 
ering, seemingly so interested that it was a spectacle such 
as one seldom sees, and perhaps as was never seen before. 
I went again Friday evening to still a larger gathering, the 
house being packed; for this was the last night, and there 
were to be some native speakers,and we wanted to know 
what estimate the native mind would put upon the labors 
of Dr. Pentecost. First, I would say that in all my twen- 
ty-one years of India life, I never before saw an audience of 
educated Hindus in such numbers listen with such appar- 
ently deep and profound interest to Christian truth. The 
facts of Christ’s life presenting him in the divine light that 
envelops his whole career were so forcibly, fervently, and 
with such pathos brought into review that the Hindu mind 
drank in the truth as tho it were something refreshing, and 
indeed, such it was. It was simply surprising to see that 
audience sit and listen with such close attention as they 
had now done for eleven nights. The non-controversial 
method adopted by Dr. Pentecost, together with deep fer- 
vency and the lucid truth, certainly impressed the Hindu 





mind not lightly. 
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“There were some remarkable speeches made by English- 
speaking Hindus of position. The first was by the Hon. 
Mr. Ranado; a most elaborate address delivered with great 
dexterity. The truth of the Gospel seems to have wrought 
much upon his mind; but while making this speech before 
two vastly differing portions of the audience, the smaller 
part composed of the Christian friend. of Dr. Pentecost 
and the larger the Hindu friends of the speaker, the Hindus 
being what they are, it was most difficult to fill the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Ranado. With evident strong convic- 
tions of Christian truth on the one side, and a keen Hindu 
‘mind on the other, ready for cutting taunts should there be 
too great a leaning to the saving truth of Christianity, the 
speaker’s position was unenviable. It was with great skill 
that Mr. Ranadoskirted, so to speak, the Sea of Galilee with- 
out stepping out into its deep sacred waters; for it seems 
as tho he did wish to show the Christian friends and Dr. Pen- 
tecost that he did have some good appeciation of the grand 
truths uttered, and that he believed in them; and at the 
Same time could not say what he would with that vast 
Hindu audienceconfronting him. 

The other speakers, also, especially Mr. Kashinath 
Govind Natu, showed great sympathy for and belief in 
these truths, and, taken as a whole, their utterances were 
very remarkable; this together with such a vast and pro- 
foundly attentive audience is a marked event in the prog- 
ress the truth of Christianity is making among this people. 
The meetings were interesting in the highest degree, and 
oné cannot but see in all this a culminative result showing 
past influences to have been at work. 

“The wonderful beauty and grandeur of Christ’s character, 

-set forth in the manner in which I heard it set forth by 
Dr. Pentecost these two last nights at the Poona native 
theater,must come with a powerful influence upon all minds 
of whatever race or creed. It was most gratifying to see 
how the educated natives of Poona in this large and atten- 
tive audience showed their appreciation of Dr. Pentecost’s 
services, and they gave him a warm invitation to visit them 
again before leaving the country, tendering their warmest 
thanks for what he had done. 


Srrvr, INDIA. ue 
THE ARYA SOMAJ. 


BY J. C, R. EWING, D.D., 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, LAHORE. 


Ix estimating the forces which operate to either hinder or 
promote the spread of Gospel truth in Northern India, the 
Arya Somaj must be recognized as among the chief. 
Twelve years ago the Society did not exist; to-day its mem- 
bership numbers many thousands. Its creed may be de- 
scribed, in general terms, as a repudiation of all the com- 
paratively modern Puranas and Shastras and insistence 
tipon the divine authority of the Vedas. The latter, 
together with commentaries by Pandit Dayanaud Saras- 
wati upon certain portions of them, constitute the ‘‘ Bible” 
of the Aryas. ‘To the composition of the Vedas they assign 
@ period millions cf years previous to that in which we 
live. It is calmly asserted that the text of these ancient 
Wriiings, when rightly interpreted, furnishes conclusive 
proof of the existence in ancient times, in India, of many 
of those devices for human comfort and convenience which 
we are won't toattribute to the inventive genius of more 
recent years, 

The organization has been regarded by some as a semi- 
political body, actuated by sentiments of disloyalty to the 
British Government.’ This charge is vehemently denied 
by the membership. The fact would appear to be that 
there is & sentiment not of disloyalty, but of. extreme un- 
willingness to acknowledge that the West has anything 
new to bestow upon the East. Idol worship they condemn 
as an unauthorized growth of later times; the modern de- 
velopments of caste, in theory they repudiate; and, simi- 
larly, upon almost every detail which goes to make up 
modern Hinduism, they take a position of pronounced an- 
tagonism to the orthodox Brahmanical party. 

But not content with this, they bitterly assail the Bible 
and the faith it teaches. This tone of complacent superiori- 
ty would be amusing were it not for the spiritual blindness 
and intense bigotry which it reveals. In a recent issue of 
the Arya Patrika, the official organ of the Society pub- 
lished at Lahore, the faithful were exhorted to effort to 
disseminate the truth of the Vedas. Attention was called to 
the fact that the Christians have translated the Bible into 
hundreds of languages, and it was urged that if they have 
done all this for such a book, ought we (the Aryas) not to 
do at least as much for one which contains the Truth? In 
recent issues of the same paper, the readers have been in- 
formed of the doings of Christian missionaries who are bap- 
tizing great numbers of people in neighboring villages, and 
all ‘lovers of the Truth” are called upon to join in an 
effort to rescue their countrymen from those who are fast 
leading them into ways of spiritual death! 

The Orthodox party has begun to realize the nature and 
probable results of such a defection from its ranks, and the 
air is full of contréversy flavored with mutual recrimina- 
tion couched in language partaking more of emphasis than 
of courtesy. 

Notwithstanding the intense animosity with which Chris- 
tianity is regarded, the Somaj has not hesitated to adopt 
as its own many of the methods and even the terminology 
employed by Christian missions. Bazar preaching is no 
longer confined to the Christian preachers. Almost every 
evening witnesses the assembling in the chief streets of this 
and other cities of large audiences to listen to the “ser- 
mons’ of the Arya ‘ preachers.” Multitudes of tracts, 
chiefly devoted to the task of showing that old-fashioned 
Hinduism and Christianity are equally unreasonable and 
unauthorized, are distributed. Numerous schools, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and a collegein Lahore, have been 
established as a means of promoting the spread of the 
principles of the Somaj. 

It is unquestionably in the presence and influence of 
Christianity that we find the immediate cause of the exist- 
ence of the seciety and the activity which it manifests. It 








is practically impossi! 





ible for an educated man who is 
familiar with the Bible to honestly adhere to the older 
fashion of Hindu: faith, tho many such do maintain the 
semblance of doing so. 

The “ patriotie” desire to find-something in India to take 
the place of what has to be abandoned, influences many to 
eagerly accept, as- trustworthy, a book claiming the 
authority of revelation, so long as it is Indian, in spite of 
the circumstance that not one in five hundred of those who 
do so is in a position to investigate for himself its contents. 

They have become what they are iargely through the 
influence of Christianity, and the fact that they show a 
temporary disposition to antagonize their teacher is, by no 
means, a cause for discouragement. The people have begun 
to think for themselves; and however greatly honest think- 
ing may be, for the time, impeded by bigotry and preju- 
dice, the Christian Church may safely trust to the power of 
God’s Spirit, working through his Word, for the early 
removal of that which hinders, and the triumph of the 
doctrine of the Cross over the false faiths of this country. 

The rapid ce of that stolid indifference and 
spiritual lethargy, ‘which have for so long retarded the 
progress of the Gospel, may be noted as one of the signs of 
the times in India. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


In Paris, ninety-three ‘religious periodicals are pub- 
lished. Of these sixty-seven are Roman Catholic, twenty- 
three Protestant, and three Jewish. Proportionally, Prot- 
estantism has the largest number of these papers. 


..A committee has been appointed to attend the Balti 
more Plenary Council in order to arrange for the holding 
of an international Catholic Congressin Chicago, Septem- 
ber 5th to 9th, 1893, in connection with the World’s Fair. 


..The work of the Salvation Army in France is con- 
ducted at 216 stations and outposts, in twenty-three of the 
departments of France and ten of the Swiss Cantons. 
There are 430 French and Swiss officers aided by 300 local 
officers. Three Salvation papers, two in French, and one in 
German for North Switzerland, are issued, and 24,000 copies 
are weekly set before the people in every possible way. The 
hymn book, recently published, has reached a sale of 84,000 
copies in the year. 





.. The Rev. Jarvis Worden, formerly pastor of the City 
Tempie Church of the United Presbyterians in New York 
City, who resigned his pastorate several weeks ago, has 
taken orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. <A large 
number of his congregation have also followed him, while 
others have united with Methodist churches. The imme- 
diate occasion for the change was the forbidding by the 
Church autnorities of the singing of anything else than 
Psalms in the service and the discontinuance ofthe use of 
musical instruments. 


...Half of the annual conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church have elected delegates to the next General 
Conference, which meets inOmaha in May, 1892. The con- 
ferences which meet this spring are yet to be heard from. 
Of the 176 ministerial delegates so far elected 84, accord- 
ing to The Western Christian Advocate, are presiding 
elders; 51 pastors, 24 professors, editors, agents, etc.; and 7 
are secretaries and attachés of various institutions. Of 
the 103 lay delegates elected 29 are merchants, 13 bankers, 
12 manufacturers, 11 professors, and 7 lawyers. 


..-At a recent meeting of the African Society at Co- 
logne, a number of letters were presented from missiona- 
ries giving frightful details concerning the cruelties of the 
horde carrying on the slave trade. Those who were too 
weak to march were killed, the number of those thus per- 
ishing rising as high as fifty aday. In spite of this the 
party arrived at Kirando, on the eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, December 13th, with nearly 2,000slaves. This 
news strengthens the appeal to the English Government 
for the strengthening of its colonies as the only means of 
effectually overthrowing the business. 


..The members of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Synod) are looking forward to the next meeting of the 
Synod with some solicitude. It will be remembered that 
at the last meeting the Synod took the position that it was 
unlawful for ministers or members to advocate the relax- 
ation of therules of the Church concerning participation 
in the acts of civil government. The Reformed Presbyte- 
rian and Covenanter says that “ practical political dissent 
in the opinion of many, alone justifies our separate exist- 
ence as a Church.” It therefore holds that members who 
vote or hold office under the Government, as at present 
constituted, cannot be allowed to remain in the commun- 
ion of the Church. 


.-A new Greek church was opened in this city January 
10th. The services were attended by about 500 persons and 
were conducted by the priest, T. Ferendinos, who has the 
rank of Archimandrite, and is in full charge of the Church, 
having been appointed by the Metrcpolitan of the Greek 
Church in Athens. The place of worship is in the basement 
room of the German-Swiss Evangelical Church, No. 340 
West 53d Street, which has been refitted for this special 
need. The services, after the rites of the orthodox Greek 
Church, were conducted entirely in the Greek language. 
Among those present were the Consul-Generals of Greece, 
Russia and Turkey and two of the well-known merchant 
firm of Ralli Brothers. Services will be held there regu- 
larly. 


....A meeting was held on Sunday evening, January 
10th, in the Marble Collegiate Church, of New York, to 
hear reports from the American delegates to the World’s 
Financial Alliance Conference at Florence last spring. 
William E. Dodge, the President of the Alliance, presided; 
and addresses were made by Dr. Philip Schaff on the his- 
tory, origin and work of the Alliance, and Jobn Paton on 
the meeting at Florence, Dr. Charles A. Stoddard gave 
some interesting statistics and statements, and the Rev. 
Antonio Arrighi spoke especially upon the evangelical 








work among the Italian colonists of America. The coca 
meeting will be held in Chicago, in 1898, in connection with 
the Columbian Exposition, and the next after that in 
London, in 1896, on the occasion of the semi-centennial of 
the founding of the Alliance. 


..A movement has been started among the Congrega- 
tionalists for a national ministerial relief fund, and a com- 
mittee appointed, of which the Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., of 
Chicago, Ill., is Chairman: the Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, of 
Evanston, [ll., is Secretary; and the Rev. Samuel B. 
Forbes, of Hartford, Conn., Treasurer; to collect subscrip- 
tions for this purpose. In their call to the Churches they 
note that the Methodist Episcopal Church spends annually 
for such work the sum of $300,000, and the Presbyterians 
have a permanent invested fund of $750,000,while the annual 
income and expenditure of all the Congregational relief or 
ganizations is scarcely $20,000. Aneffortis to be made to 
raise at least $100,000 before the meeting in Minneapolis in 
October. Together with the Knowles Fund, enough has 
already been,secured to make a fund of $20,000. 


.. “Mr. Gladstoné; who is now taking a vacation at 
Biarritz, has written a ‘letter on modern criticism of the 
Bible, in which he says that, not being an expert he can- 
not pror ounce a positive criticism on the higher eriticism. 
After expressing some misgivings regarding the negative . 
speculations of the critics, he says: 

“TI consider that the ancient record has undergone a certain 
amount of revival in credit and authority. I recommend those 
who are approaching the question to coneider: First, we must be 
on our guard against drawing warmth of affection into the field 
as having the force of argument. We should rather endeavor to 
defend the Scriptures upon the same principles of evidence and 
reasonableness governing our mental processes in other matters. 
Second, when the arguments of specialists point to negative con- 
clusions, we should beware of haste. We should reserve our 
judgment, even if yielding provisional assent, until we know the 
specialists have sa‘d their last word and we have had an opportuni- 
ty to compare their results with the wider considerations belong- 
ing to the fields of history, philosophy and religion at large. 

....The Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York City, has arranged fora 
series of Sunday evening discourses on the same. general 
plan as those being delivered in the Church of the Covenant 
and the Church of the Puritans. The general topic is ‘‘ The 
Bible under Fire,” and some of the special topics will be: 
“The Inerrant Bible; Is it God’s Word, or Does it Merely 
Contain It?” ‘“‘Christ and the Bible; How They Stand or 
Fall Together”; “The Bible and its Enemies, Open and 
Oth .”? Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, will speak on ‘‘ The Anti-Biblical Higher 
Criticism.’’ Another series on “The Bible and Modern 
Critics’ will be commenced January 17th, in the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of St. James, Madison Avenue and 
73d Street, by the paster, the Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, D.D. 
The topics will be ‘The Inspiration and Inerrancy of the 
Bible,” “ The Bible and Science,” ‘‘ The Bible and Reason,” 
and “ The Bible and the Creeds.”’ 


....The Association for the Rights of the Pope has issued 
through the Paris Catholic papers an appeal addressed to 
all Catholics, but especially to those who have received 
any favor from the Holy See, to assist in the object of the 
Association, which is-to bring pressure to bear on public 
opinion, and so hasten a day of justice for the “vicar of 
Christ.”” In view of the fact, as is claimed, that the rela- 
tions between the Pope and his children are not free, and 
that on the occasion of the election of a successor in the 
chair of Peter the most odious Measures may be taken by 
the “anti-Christian sects,’’ the Association proposes to 
seize every available opportunity and work by every legit- 
imate means to extend a knowledge of the character and 
necessity of papal independence, and the sufferings of the 
late and present pontiffs. Among the means proposed to 
accomplish this is the organization in due time of national 
and international congresses, with a view to moving peo- 
ples and Governments; also pilgrimages are proposed to 
all the sanctuaries in France which have been visited by 
Popes, and public meetings are to be held wherever feasi- 
ble. 

..In view of the repeated charges made against the 
Chinese Sunday-schools, and the methods of teaching em- 
ployed in them, a circular has been issued, signed by Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, Secretary of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and President of 
the Chinese Sabbath-School Association, and by seven 
Superintendents of Sunday-schools, emphatically deny- 
ing the charges. Undoubtedly most of the men have 
been heathen, but that the signers consider is no reason 
why they should be excluded. It is a fact that is not infre- 
quently each man has a separate teacher; but this is due to 
the various degrees of knowedge of the English language, 
which renders it almost impossible to classify them at first. 
As for their preference for young girls as teachers, it is ab- 
solutely denied that such a preference appears, and there 
is no great proportion of young ladies among the teachers, 
many men and elderly women being employed. This cus- 
tom of employing lady teachers is no more opposed to the 
ideas of the Chinese than many other customs in Christian 
lands, and gratifying progress is noted in the way in which 
these people who are by no means of the lowest orders of 
the coolie class, but many of them members of the most 
highly respected classes of Chinese society, come to look 
upon Christianity, and to connect themselves with Chris- 
tian churches. 


.. There was recently organized, in the vestry of Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass,, what is 
supposed to be the first Armenian Congregational Church 
in America. Five were received by letter, three on certifi- 
cates from missionary churches in Turkey, and eleven upon 
confession of faith, and others have applied; so that the 
total membership, it is expected, will be not far from 
forty. With special reference to those who a e unwilling 
to sevér their connection with the churches to which they 
belong in Turkey, a parish organization has been formed. 
whose members are pledged to work for the spiritual, mora} 
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and social interest of each other and their fellow-country- 
men. This church is the outgrowth of the work that has 
been carried on by the Rev. M. A. Hitchcock, for many years 
amissionary of the American Board in Constantinople, and 
who has lost nape of his interest in the people for whom he 
Jabored there. Mr. Hitchcock has for some time been en- 
gaged under the Worcester City Missionary Society in do- 
ing all that he could for the large number of Armenians 
who have come from different sections of Turkey and have 
located in Worcester, being employed in different manu- 
facturing establishments there. He is also interested in 
work for Armenians in other sections, especially in the city 
of Providence, and has done a great dealfor them. The 
singing was in Armenian and English, and among the ad- 
dresses was one by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the well-known mis- 
sionary. The pastor of the church is the Rev. H A. An- 
dreassian. 


.-.-A number of clergymen of the Church of England 
have united in publishing a “‘ Declaration on the truth of 
Holy Scripture.” After expressing regret at the unsettling 
of the faith of many Christian people. by the current dis- 
cussions in regard to modern biblical criticism, the signers 
affirm their unfeigned belief in the incontrovertibility of 
the Scriptures and their divine authority, 


-“ Wholly independently of our own or of any human approval 
of the probability or possibility of their subject matter; and wholly 
independently of our ownor of any human and finite comprehen- 
sion thereof.” 

This belief they base on the testimony of the Universal 
Church, and claim that 


“ No opinion of the fact or form of Divine revelation, grounded 
on literary criticism of the Scriptures themselves, can be admitted 
tointerfere with the traditionary testimony of the Church when 
that has been once ascertained and verified by appeal to an- 
tiquity.” : 

The declaration closes with an appeal to the clergy and 
laity never to “ acquiesce in rejecting any portions of the 
one volume of God’s Revelation.”” Among the more prom- 
inent of the thirty-eight signers are: Dean E. M. Goulburn, 
D.D., D.C.L., of Norwich; Archbishop Denison; Qanon T. 
T. Carter; R. Payne-Smith, Dean of Canterbury; H. W. 
Webb-Peploe, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, London; 
William Butler, Dean of Lincoln; Thomas E. Espin, D.D., 
Prolecutor of the Northern Convocation, Chancellor of 
the Dioceses of Chester and Liverpool, Rector of Wolsing 
ham. 


.---One of the most significant features of the recent 
Prussian General Synod was the move made toward the 
organization of an Imperial Evangelical S)nod for the en- 
tire German Empire. This program was already hinted at 
in the official opening address of Dr. Barkhousen, the head 
of the Prussian Consistory, and it was made a formal 
motion by Professor Dr. Kahl, a member of the Law Fac- 
ulty in Bonn. This agitation means a great deal. At 
present there is no Protestant Church, but only Protestant 
Churches in Germany. There are more than forty distinct 
and different ecclesiastical governments in the Protestant 
countries. Prussia alone has four; one for the nine old 
provinces, and one each for the three provinces acquired in 
1866. Im the former the Evangelical or United Lutheran 
and Reformed Church is the Established Church; in the 
latter, the Lutheran. The only thing that partakes of the 
appearance of a union of the German Protestant Churches 
is the unofficial Eisenach Conference, which consists of 
representatives of the various church governments, meets 
once in two years, and has no legislative but only advisory 
powers. It was this body that superintended the revision 
of the Luther Bible. The aggressive policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in recent years has awakened a deep con- 
viction in German Protestants that they should present 
an undivided front to the foe. The Evangelical Bund, 
organized only three years ago, to fight Rome “ with pen 
and tongue,” is an outward expression of this longing. It 
already has a membership of about 80,000, mostly educated 
and professional men. The agitation for an Imperial Synod 
is another indication of the same spirit. The idea is not a 
compulsory and organic union as was forced by the Gov- 
ernment of Prussia in 1817 when the present United Synod 
of Prussia was formed by royal decree, but a federal union 
of the Church governments, under which, while preserving 
intact the individuality and confessional status of each 
territorial church, the Protestants of Germany will form 
practically under one government and-its work be directed 
by one organization. A unity of sentiment and confession 
is despaired of; a union of hearts and hands is deemed the 
greatest need and its consummation the greatest blessing 
of the hour. 


....The third Congress of the Colored Catholics of the 
United States was held in Philadelphia, January 5th, 6th 
and 7th. After the celebration of high mass at St. Peter 
Claver’s Church, an address of welcome was given by Arch- 
bishop Ryan, in which he congratulated the colored people 
on the advance that had been made, and urged upon the 
delegates not to expect too much to be performed at once, 
but to be true to their Church, zealous for Christian edu- 
cation, and have no motive in their convention but for ad- 
vancement and purification. In connection with the tem- 
porary organization a cablegram was sent to the Pope, 
sending cordial greetings and praying for the Holy Father’s 
blessing. At the permanent organization in the afternvon, 
James A. Spencer, of South Carolina, was elected president. 
Resolutions presented by Charles H. Butler, calling atten- 
tion to the unjust distinction against colored children who 
by reason of the prejudice against color have been deprived 
of educational advantages, were adopted, The first paper 
was read by Daniel A. Rudd, editor of The American Cath- 
olic Tribune, on ‘‘Our Young Men,” in which he com- 
plained that the education of colored Catholic youth was 
incomplete because the boys had to leave Catholic schools 
at the age of twelve years and receive their subsequent 
training in non-Catholic schools, with the result in many 
eases of alienating them from their Church. Addresses 
followed with regard to the advantage and necessity of 





industrial training, and by the president and secretary 


.of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Unien, urging the dele- 


gates to. become members of their. organization. In 
the evening a lecture was given on “The Catholic 
Church, the Only True Liberator of Mankind,” by Father 
Tolton, a colored priest, formerly a slave, but who escaped 
and studied in Illinois and afterward at Rome. The second 


.day was marked by papers and discussions in regard to the 


advancement of the colored race, several taking the posi- 
tion that the slow progress was due to their lack of race 
pride. Robert L. Ruffin, of Boston, read the most credit- 
able paper of the series on ‘‘The Attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the Negro,” claiming that its voice 
was the first to denounce slavery, and it had always sought 
to obliterate the distinction of color. The third day the 
question came up as tothe admission of white societies to 
the organization, and the very emphatic opinion was ex-- 
pressed that they would be heartily welcomed. With re- 
gard to the question of separate churches for the colored, 
James A. Spencer, of South Carolina, the president, read 
a paper claiming that the establishment of a separate 
churehwould not méan an absolute and entire colored 
congregation any more than the establishment of a Polish 
or German Church would be looked upon as a special white 
church. ‘In the evening a cablegram was read from the 
Pope, sending his blessing and apostolic benediction. 
Frederick L.. McGhee, in an eloquent address held that the 
system of separate educational institutions and schools is 
the cause that saps the vitality of the race; that white and 
biack children should not be brought up to recognize the 
accident of color; the present laws are sufficient, the only 
thing to be done is to enforce them. The next Congress is 
to meet the second Tuesday of September, 1893, at Pitts- 
burgh. The Congress adjourned in the evening. 








Missions. 
A TRIP INTO THE INTERIOR OF JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


ON Monday, October 19th, I left Tokio for an evangelistic 
tour into the country. My route led me through the three 
Prefectures—Tochigi, Ibaraki and Chiba—three of the near- 
est Prefectures to the city of Tokio. I was absent just 
twenty-four days. Our work, as represented in these Prefec- 
tures, is divided into four circuits. While absent I preach- 
ed and lectured twenty-four times, besides frequently con- 
ducting the regular services of the Church and visiting (in 
company with the preachers) the people in their homes, 
reading the Scriptures, praying and talking with them. 
There are many good preachers among the Japanese; some 
that compare very favorably with the best among the mis- 
sionaries; but there are, as yet, very few good pastors. They 
need, practical instruction and living examples in this line 
of work. It is one thing to win souls and bring them into 
the Church, but-quite another thing to hold them and keep 
them in the Church. This kind of work is the great need in 
Japan at the present juncture of affairs. 

At many of the places where I preached we had large 
and enthusiastic gatherings. In addition to the regular 
church services we held, from time to time, special preach- 
ing and lecture services for the benefit of outsiders. These 
meetings were generally well attended; in some of the 
places I never had better attendance in any of my previous 
visits. Moral and social reforms are now occupying much 
attention in Japan. The air is now all astir with public 
discussions. Meetings are held frequently in all parts of 
the country to discuss politics, education and social re- 
forms. Among the latter the temperance question is occu- 
pying a prominent place in the minds of the people. Not 
only are many of the Christians giving attention to this 
subject, but even the Buddhists are waking up, and in 
some places are organizing temperance societies. If possi- 
ble, they are determined not to be outdone by Christians. 

No Churches are better fitted for temperance (total absti- 
nence) work than the Methodist. Temperance is one of the 
planks of our platform—no Church has spoken out more 
fully and clearly on this vital question than the Methodist 
Episcopal. This fact, and the further fact that we give 
much attention to this subject—requiring all our members 
to abstain fully from the use of alcoliolic drinks—are mak- 
ing very favorable impressions on the minds of the people, 
especially some of the leaders of this movement (those still 
outside of the Church). I found access to homes and to 
people, because of my strong advocacy of total abstinence 
and my deep interest in the physical welfare of the people, 
that I could not otherwise have had. Many of the Japan- 
ese are not yet prepared to appreciate deep spiritual 
truths, but not a few are ready to respond to any effort 
that has in view the moral and social uplifting of the peo- 
ple. Here is a grand opportunity for our Church—in fact, 
for any Christian Church—if we are only faithful to our 
platform, and earnestly join in these great moral and so- 
cial reforms, at the proper time and in the proper place. 
A wide door is open! 

During my tour I was frequently interrogated by doubt- 
ers—once by a young Buddhist priest (who came to our 
preaching one night) and once by a Shinto priest—in refer- 
ence to. the great doctrines of Christianity. The questions 
that are uppermost in their minds are the following: The 
existence of God (the higher classes in Japan are generally 
skeptical and agnostic, if not atheistic), the Immortality 
of the Soul, the Origin of Evil (including birth-sin—this 
they find very difficult to comprehend) and the Atone- 
ment of Christ. One man put this question to me: “If 
Christ died in accordance with the will and plan of God, 
why should the Jews be held responsible—why should they 
be punished?” One of the greatest difficulties we have to 
contend with in our work, is the slight appreciation on the 
part of the people of the terriblenesss of sin—ignorance, 
superstition anda want of the sense of sin are the great 
obstacles to Christian effort, here, as elsewhere. 

I returned from this Evangelistic tour greatly encour- 











aged, and I am happy to say that, in spite of the severe 
ordeal through which we have passed the last two or three 
years, the tide is turning. The Churches are settling down 
to more sober thought, more earnest werk, and a strenger 
belief in the great verities of the Christian religion. Uni- 
tarianism has, after all, done the cause of Christ no little 


. good. It has stirred up thought, and caused the leaders 


of Christianity among the Japanese to examine more care- 
fully and thoroughly the grounds of the Christian faith. 
While several of the preachers have been lost (for the time 
being) to Evangelical Christianity, and while there has 
been a sifting among the churches generally, the outcome 
is favorable to ‘“‘ Orthodoxy.’”’ Some of the preachers, who 
were greatly troubled on some points a year or two ago, are 
now coming out and stating clearly their religious beliefs 
and experiences, and publicly announcing that they intend 
to stick by the ‘“‘ Orthodox” Churches. They admit that. 
there are some things very difficult to understand from a 
scientific, and even a philosophical, standpoint, but have 


reached the conclusion that there are some 
things that can never be fully understood by 
the. human intellect in this world — that there 
are some things they must take by faith, es- 


pecially if they tend to the moral elevation and uplifting 
of the people, and satisfy the longings and needs of the 
human soul. The Churches are now passing from a long 
drought of speculation toa time (we trust) of refreshing 
showers of divine grace. Oh, for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the dry bones! This we need; this we must 
have, if we would have success in this wonderful land. 

There is now a plan on foot to hold special union preach- 
ing services in the city of Tokio, the next ‘five months. A 
committee, composed of four foreign missionaries and four 
Japanese preachers, has been appointed to carry out this 
scheme. The first meeting will be held on or about the 15tk 
of this month. The day before these special meetings is te 
be set apart for special prayer and fasting. Weare coming 
back to first principles. May the spirit of the great Head 
of the Church be present, reviving his work among the 
Christians and bringing many to the knowledge of the 
truth! 

TOKIO, JAPAN, Dec. Ist, 1891. 
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A CHINESE preacher,in speaking of the present trou- 
bles in China and their cure in The Chinese Recorder, cen- 
siders that the occasion for many of these outbreaks is the 
ignorance of the people with regard to the true teachings 
of the Christian Church. He therefore urges that all the 
ministers of the Western countries at Peking unitedly re- 
quest the Emperor to send one of his most intimate and in- 
fluential officers to the West for the purpose of examining 
fully the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches—their 
rites, teaching and books. On his faithful report with re- 
gard to them to the Emperor, he says let the Emperor send 
forth his imperial decree, explaining the teachings of the 
Christian Churches andthe purposes of the missionaries, 
and declaring it to all the people; engraving the decree on 
stones, and placing them in all the provinces, in every dis- 
trict, college, private school, public hall, and one in every 
great ancestral hall. This plan he considers the most 
peaceful way to cause China and the West to be at peace 
for all time to come, and no other plan can be found better 
than this. 

....The Bulgarian Evangelical Society, which has the 
especial charge of missionary work in the capital of 
Bulgaria, has issued an appeal to Christians for assistance 
in providing a building in the city of Sofia to serve as a 
bookstore and reading and lecture room. One of the most 
useful departments of the Society has been its book pub- 
lishing, by which it seeks to meet the spread of infidelity 
which is extending rapidly among the people of the new 

. principality. It also secures lectures on popular topics 

especially adapted to meet the doubts of the day. The 
Society has the cordial support and co-operation of the 
missionaries of the American Board and has done a good 
work. Its membership, however, is not. large and it meets 
with many obstacles. Any support that is given to itis so 
much assistance toward the establishment in the Balkan 
Peninsula of a distinctively Christian nation. Assistance 
may be sent to Mr. J. B. Kasiroff, Sofia, Bulgaria, or to the 
treasurer of the American Board, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 
who will forward it to the missionaries. 

....The Mexican Border Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, including the Mexican States of 
Tamaulipas, Nueva Leon and Coahuila, and the Mexican 
population in West Texas, south of the Pecos River, at its 
last session in Laredo, reported 3 foreign missionaries, 
27 native preachers in the regular work, 27 local preachers, 
and 1,468 members—a gain of 107. The collections for for- 
eign missions were $545,067, and for church extension, 
$186.68. In view of the fact that the income of a large pro- 
portion of the wage-earners does not amount to more than 
$150 per annum, these collections will appear remarkable. 
The Northwest Conference of the same Board, embracing 
the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Sonora, Sinaloa, and 
the territory of Lower California, is the largest conference 
in Episcopal Methodism, being about equal to the five con- 
ferences in Texas. It reports 4 foreign missionaries, 15 na- 
tive preachers, 10 local preachers, 615 members; a gain of 
145; 23 Sunday-schools, and 573 scholars. 

....For many years one great want of the Protestant 
Armenian community in Constantivople has been a church 
edifice in the quarter of Pera. Services have been held in 
the chapels of the German and Dutch legations; but this, 
of course, could not continue indefinitely. Land is very ex- 
pensive, and the community in that part of the city is 
small and has po great financial strength. Still they have 
been indefatigable in their efforts and, an especially good 
site offering succeeded themselves in raising the sum of 
$6,600. An additional amount of $9,000 was requisite, how- 
ever, and the veteran missionary, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, under 
dertook to raise the needed sum in this country. Every one 
interested in mission work in Turkey will be glad to learn 
that he has succeeded, and that the full sum is in the hands 
of the Constantinople committee. 
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+»«-The missionaries of Japan 
have issued an earnest appeal. for ten ad- 
‘ditional missionaries: 2 for Kioto, 2 for 
Hiroshima, 1 for Tokushima, i for Yama- 
gachi, 1 for Tottori, 2 for Nagoya, and 1 for 
Qsaka. Of these places two—Yamaguchi 
and Tottori—are not occupied by any other 
society. The others are all important sta- 
tions of from one to four or five societies. 
The appeal claims, however, that the other 
societies are ‘‘much engaged in school work, 
end thorough widespread evangelization 
has scarcely begun,” and says that ‘by 
occupying these stations almost all that re- 
gion will come under our influence.” It 
goes on to say: 

“Thus our twofold work can be done. We 
can preach Christ far and wide and lead many 
to himeverywhere. Wecan also honeycomb the 
‘country with truth as to the ordinances, on which 
subject, of course, without us the pedplé are as a 
rule left in ignorance.” 


..+»Thecity of Chihuahua, in Mexico, was 
first occupied by a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in 1882. On his entrance to the 
city he found. on the cathedral doors a pas- 
toral letter forbidding the people to rent a 
house or sell furniture, food or drink to 
the Protestants, or work for them, or listen 
to their preaching. Now, many of the lib- 
erals of influence manifest their friendship 
for them, and some of the leading Roman 
Catholics have joined with them in their 
efforts to remove'a héuse of disrepnte from 
near-their chapel. Connected with the mis- 
sion are eight fully organized churches, 
with about 350 members, who gave in a sin- 
gle year toward self-support $1,250. Among 
the most effective means used are the 
schools, in which the Mexicans themselves 
are emulating the missionaries in their 
desire to secure a better education. 


....The Protestant chapel at Herek, in 
the district of Tocat, Turkey, has been 
sealed up by the Turkish Governor, on the 
ground thatit is not lawful to hold public 
worship ina place for which the Sultan has 
not givens firman. The-people met in an- 
other room for prayer and were ordered to 


desist and not te worship anywhere unless +. 


they could get the Sultan’s special per- 
mission. The animus of such an order as 
the above is evident when it is understood 
that in the ordinary course of events, a spe- 
cial firman of the Sultan, for a church or 
schocl, cannot be obtained under the best 
circumstances in less than two years’ time, 
and cannot be obtained at all if any neigh- 
boring householder or any Governor, or any 
one im a dozen Government bureaus 
through which the papers have to pass, 
chooses to object to the construction. 


.... The American Board reports as receipts 
for December, 1881, $74,009.50, of which $56,- 
764.52 are from donations, and $17,244.98 are 
from legacies. Ascompared with December, 
1890, there is a falling off in the total of a 
little over $6,000. This is, however, entirely 
in legacies, the donations showing an in- 
crease of $1,500. The total for the four 
months of the financial year is $211,074.53 
as compared with $183,374.35 for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. Both 

i h a gain—the 
a a anditle tity $7,000 and fhe lega- 
cies about $21,000. For the million dollars 
asked for there remain thus $789,000 to be 
made up during the next eight months. 


....Of the seventy-one church organiza- 
tions in Japan connected with the mission 
of the American Board, only one has received 
aid from the Board for Church buildings, 
and this, notwithstanding that they are sur- 
rounded by churches of other missions who 
have received assistance from their Boards. 
In one case a prominent church went so far 
as to refuse rs 15,060 for a building when 
omens by a gentleman who was not a Chris- 

im, Socennn the gto ous it better to wait 
Sect they could id it themselves and not 
compromise themselves in any way in their 
eommunity by accepting such a grant from 
a.man who was not in religious sympathy 
with them. 


..A eolporteur of the Russian Bible 
Seciety, supported by the American Bible 
Society, who has recently made a journey 
through Siberia, traveling four thousand 
miles.and seoeteaie apware of ten thou- 
sand copies of. the ible, reports that he 
founé copies of the Scriptures which he had 
left at various t offices two years be. 
fore, and that almost all showed signs of 
having been read by travelers along that 
route. One person in Irkutsk said that 
he had read the whole Testament through 

reading a portion at each station. Some 

- the boples were so worn that it was nec- 
essary to replace them with fresh ones. 


..-The Rev. J. E. Clough, D.D., the vet- 
eran missionary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union among the Telugus in 


who has been engaged in collecting 
nee of of $50,000 for et age among that 


hon cnet his task, He was 


emf evate wh tional $50,000 for the 


Biblical Uesearch. 


PROFESSOR DE LAGARDE. 


BY PROF. RICHARD GOTTHEU., PH.D., 
Or COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


THE news has just reached us of the death 
of Geheimer Regierungs-Rath Prof. Dr. 
Paul de Lagarde, of the University of Git- 
tingen. In him the scientific world loses its 
foremost Semitic scholar, at a time when it 
had still reason to look forward to many 
contributions from his fruitful pen. Asa 
scholar no one could equal him in the 
breadth of his scholarship and the accuracy 
of his information. He was at home in the 
whole wide field of research in the Semitic 
languages, with the exception of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, with whose numerous 
signs he did not feel he could tax his already 
overcrowded memory. Besides being an ex- 
cellent classical scholar, he was an authority 
in Coptic ;and he was:also.at home in San- 
scrit, Pehlavi, and Persian. 
But Lagarde never pretended to be any- 
thing else than a theologian; and all his 
work had, at least,a theological back- 
ground. His great aim in life—as he has 
often said—was a correct edition of the Sep- 
tuagint. In his scrupulous exactness he 
went back to every possible version, in order 
to establish the relative value of certain 
sets of variants. He has published many 
texts in various languages, which were 
merely to be used later as witnesses to vari- 
ous stages in the development of the Septu- 
agint text. He had a presentiment that he 
would be called away before he had com- 
pleted his task; and now it has been left 
with hardly any one living who can take 
up the work where he laid itdown. His 
publications range over the whole wide field 
of philology, both Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean; and in his ‘ Deutsche Schriften” he 
has handled political and religious questions 
in an interesting tho curious manner. He 
was a most prolific writer; his collected 
works would, no doubt, fill as many as 
thirty volumes. 
It is difficult to estimate at present what 
Semitic philology owes to Lagarde. He 
has applied the critical methods of his 
teachers, Lachman and Riickert, to the 
science of Semitic philology. Consciously 
or unconsciously nearly all the younger Se- 
mitic scholars have sat at his feet; and the 
principles which he has laid down for the 
critical editing of the Septuagint will guide 
‘all future editors. Unfortunately, the ma- 
terial circumstances under which he worked 
were not of the best kind. For many years 
he taught Greek and French for twenty 
bours a week in a Berlin gymnasium. At 
another time he was compelled to sell his 
Persian library in order to raise the money 
necessary for the printing of one of his 
books. This produced an exceeding sour- 
ness of disposition, which brought him 
into literary and persorial feuds with nearly 
every scholar in his native country. It has 
pained his admirers to witness his continued 
antagonism to certain scholars and to cer- 
tain forms of belief. But now that the 
grave has closed above him nothing but ad- 
miration will be expressed for his brave and 
fearless scholarship, for his tremendous 
working power, and for the many new roads 
he opened in the domain of Semitic phi- 
lology and criticism. 

NEW YOrE City. 
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AN edition of the newly discovered frag- 
ments of Philo the Jew, has lately been 
prepared by Dr. Wendland. These frag- 
ments having been obtained chiefly from 
old Bible Commentaries to which they were 
attached as manuscript catenz, special use 
being made of a hitherto unedited Munich 
Catena, in which were found a host of frag- 
ments of Philo’s great Commentary. An 
old Armenian version exists which contains 
those parts of Philo which have disappeared 
in Greek; and by comparison with this it 
has been possible to identify some extracts 
from Philo which were not properly cred- 
ited. As an illustration of what light may 
be thrown on the origin of Christian doc- 
trine and belief, we may mention the fol- 
lowing fragment which Dr. Wendland un- 
earthed from another manuscript where it 

masqueraded under the name not of Philo 
the Jew, but of Philo the Christian Bishop; 
but its genuineness is proved by the fact 
that it is found in the Armenian transla- 
tion. We translate from the Greek: 


First, Faith is glorious in that through one 
ust and holy man many men are sa nee 
y, it commends the just man as one who has n 

ouly secured virtue for Foams but for all 1s 

house, for which reason they also are thought 
worthy of salvation. 


It will be seen that this refers to the faith 
of Abraham, who believed God, and it was 
counted to him for Bey one atee meg and who 
also commanded his house after him. And 
— shows how even before St. Paul wrote 





tial endowment of a collegiate schoo in 
that section. 





Romans a doctrine of 


Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR. JANUARY 24TH. 


HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER AND DELIV-: 
ERANCE.—Is. xxxyii, 14-21; 33-38. 


NoTEs.—This lesson is from the historical 

part of the Book of Isaiah. These four 

chapters are almost verbally identical with 

chapters xviii, xix, and xx of Second 

Kings, one being borrowed from the other 

book. The chapters before this historical 

portion treat more generally of events of 

about the time of Hezekiah, while the sub- 

sequent chapters refer to the time of the 

Babylonian Captivity. We have here the Jew- 

ish account of this attack upon Jerusalem 

by Sennacherib; we have also an account, 

discovered in Nineveh not fifty years ago, 

written in Sennacherib’s own time, and: by 

his orders, of this same campaign. While 

it is not easy to adjust the two accounts 

completely, they’ yet confirm each other 

wonderfully. The difficulty comes from 

the omissions in each story. Sennacherib’s 
scribe omits all reference to the plague 

which destroyed his army of invasion; and 

the Hebrew historian does not distinguish 

the different campaigns.of Sennacherib. A 

principal difficulty is with Isaiah xxxvi, 1, 

where it is said that Sennacherib came up 

against Judah, when other historical 

sources seem to make it Sargon, whose 

campaign was inthat year. But there is 

no question that the story of this destruc- 

tion of the Assyrian host happened in 

Sennacherib’s_ reign.- “That  sittest 

upon the cherubim.’’—Over the sacred ark 

in the Holy of MHolies were the 

figures of two cherubim, and _ that 
was regarded as the special spot 
of God’s presence. The cherubim were 
composite animal figures with wings such 
as are found frequently in Oriental art of the 
period. “Kings of Assyria have laid 
waste all the countries."—At this time 
Assyria was even more powerful than 
Egypt, and had brought its conquests 
to the very borders of Egypt, and 
later conquered that country. “ He 
shall not come into this city.’’—The 
prophecy, bold as it was and unlikely, 
was absolutely fulfilled, The king remained 
in Lachish until the pestilence came, and 
then returned without any attack on Jeru- 
salem. “ Nor cast up a mount against 
it.”—This was a high artificial hill built in 
front of a wall to overlook it and from which 
to attack its defenders. “The angel of 
the Lord . smote.”’—In the Bible a 
pestilence is thus described. Sennacherib’s 
own record of this campaign of course says 
nothing of this disaster, but an Egyptian 
story tells of a miraculous overthrow of the 
host; that mice came in countless numbers 
and gnawed off the strings of their bows so 
that they fled away. “* His sons smote 
him.’’—Assyrian records tell the same fact. 
It was twenty years after. They flied to 
Armenia, and another son, Esarhaddon. 
took the throne. 

Instruction.—As soon as Hezekiah heard 
bad news he went to the Lord with it. That 
is the best kind of an example. Trouble 
brings people to God. If one will not go to 
God at other times he must be far gone in 
impiety if be does not think of his Heaven- 
ly Father in sorrow. Better then than never. 

But Hezekiah could consistently go to 
God then, for he had all his life set his heart 
to seek his God. Itis full of comfort to go 
to God in trial if one has found God good 
and fatherly in his joys. 

People might have said to Hezekiah: 
‘‘ What can your God do to help you against 
this great host?” That is just what 
Rabshakeh said to him. But prayer and 
faith sought God, and God found a way. 

We notice the peculiar faith of Hezekiah 
that there was only one true God. It was 
the temptation of the Jews to believe that 
Jehovah was their national God, and that 
Baal was equally the God of the Pheni- 
cians, and Osiris of the Egyptians, thus re- 
ducing their God to an equality with 
heathen gods. Hezekiah had risen to the 
sublime conception of one only God. 

Apparent impossibilities do not stand in 
the way of God’s power to help. The King 
of Assyria was near by with a mighty 
army. There was no one to help.. Egypt 
was powerless. Submission seemed the 
only course, which meant destruction. But 
God had his unexpected means of deliver- 
ance. No army could stand against pesti- 
lence. 

No doubt this pestilence came by natural 
causes, just asall plague and cholera and 
yellow fever and typhoid fever does now. 
Had sanitary precautions been taken the 
plague would not have occurred. But God 
used his own natural laws, which punish 
filth, to destroy this army. 
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trouble he can hear us in our smaller trials. 


We may come boldly unto the throne of 
grace. 
Hezekiah considered the reproach to God 


“as well as the loss to himself if the Assyri- 


ans should capture the city: We -should 
love God’s cause and pray for that. There 
is danger in praying for temporal Ee 
of being selfish in our prayers. 

It is not called faith, but faith it was that 
Hezekiah exercised toward God.. He 
trusted God against all the world. That is 
to be our attitude. Do right, trust God, in 
all circumstances and against all odds. 








Ministeriad Wegister 
5 iateeie saan call to Mill- 


eee St R, Sno: Opelika, called to Alexan- 
quueunae Cc. = egg accepts call to 


New Whatcom, 


BURR, E. D., Chi Ti., accepts call to Rug- 
Bice Sirest ch. Hocton, Mass” _ 


CALLEY, Wa sainhsient Penn.. acce 
call to Charles ver, Mass. 7 ot 


DAVIS, C., Ellensburgh, accepts call to North 
Yakima, Wash. 


DEE AMO. 4), A. J. Blandinsville, DLL, called to Ed- 

gerton, W! 

DOES @ eer Bloomington, Ind., accepts call 
Paducah, Ky. 


GARDNE F. M., Lawren called to Central 
~y East Boston, Mass. 


OnLBERT A. 8, Fore Denningten, Vt., accepts 
call to Penacook, N. H. 


GRANT, R. D., Boston, acccpts call to Welmaan 


MEECHAM, M., Stoneham, Mass., accepts call 
to Townshend, Vt. 


MOXON, PuiapP §8., Boston, Mass, resigns. 

PEARSON, M., Italy, N. Y., accepts call to 

Vergennes, Vt. 

PORTER J., Overton, Ky., called to Jersey- 
le 

RICHARDSON, J. W., Stamford, Conn., called 

to Charl estown, Mass. 


RICHMOND, W. C., Charles River, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Norristown, Penn. 


a tee M., > esa Ill., accepts call to 
y,N 


one aa. t Cavin, Kane, Penn., called to 

y, 

TUPPER, H. ALLEN, JR., D.D., Louisville, K: 
called to Baltimore, Md. pitas 


vt A., Kingston, accepts call to Utica, 


WHITE, ee City, accepts call to 
Grand Tanna, Neb. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BADOK. ae Ee eben, S. D., accepts calk 
bac ALBERT H. First ch., Elgin, IL, resigns., 


BROWN, Wui1aMT., New Bedford, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Somersville, Conn. 


CHASE, A. L. inst., Dec. 3ist, Foxcroft, Me. 


CLARK, JAamEs B. Colville pase ts call to 
Eagle Harbor (Madrone), 4 


COBURN, Wr1114q, Denver, oo " secepts call 
to Berlin, N. H. 

CUTTING, Henry P., Franconia, called to Beth- 
lehem, ‘N. 

DAVIS, HENRY } a > Seawes, & H., called to 
presidency of Redfiel College, North 

DEWEY, Harry P:; Concord, N. called to 
Sixth’Presbyterian ch., Chicago, 1 til. 

DICKINSON, George R., Stafford Springs, 


Conn., accepts call to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
DOUGLASS, CLINTON, Rockwell, called to Pil- 
grim ch., Des Moines, Ia. 
eae Fa, JOHN M., Great rae N. H., accepts 
Newtonville, M 4 
cere DanrgEt L., Greenville, accepts call 
to Beaverton, Ore. 
JOHNSON, GrorGs W., ee Me., ac- 
cepts ts call to New Ipswich, N.H 


KEENE, Aten A., Yaie Sem., acoopte call to 
De Pere, is. 
Bist, 


MANNING, FREDERICK W., ord. Dec. 
Marshfield, Mass. 

NOYES, Freperick B., inst. Dec. 22d. Second 
ch h., West Newbury, Mass. 

er, Wy ft P., Ogalalla, Neb., accepts 


ah, Wis. 


PEMBERTON, Joun, South Park, Seosete call’ 
to Robbinsdale ch., Minneapolis, Mi: 


PHILBROOK, CHARLES E., Et Cal, edie 
call to Altoona and Sycamore 
Ane. FREDERICK B., ord. Dec. 30th, 


+ Superior. Wis. 

Be. H. ARTHUR, accepts call to remain 
another year at Winona, Minn. 

ROBERTS, W. Y., ord. Dec. 29th, Arcade, N. Y. 

ROBINSON Hunry C., Torringford, called to 
Bolten, Conn. 

wath ing None ey L., Olympia Wash., accepts 

SLANEY, Joseps H., Morton, accepts call to 
Rantoul, Ti. 

Oa. rs Cc. om. .), La Crosse, accepts call 

ro, s. 
STEARNS, Guonse 1 W., Acton, accepts call to 


WARREN, Joy M., Minden City, called to West 
Branch, ich. 


WATSON, Carry H., ord. Dec. 30th, Greenfield, 
Mass. 


WiRBEAOOM ALLEN J.. Clarksfield, called to 
Belpre and Genter Belpre, 0. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
DONNELL, GrorGE J., Cumb. Presb., accepts 
call to Minerva and Still Fork, Penn. 


EVANS, W. M., inst. Jan. 10th, Sioux City, Ia. 
FISHER, S. G. ‘New Point, Mo., accepts call to 
Purcell, Ind. Ter. 


FROST, Grorse, C., Three Rivers, Mich. ac 
cepts call to Victor, N. 


HANER, F. D., Sci cine. i Y., accepts call to 
White 8B. - 


, 8. 
HUNT, F: kK D., Hendersonville, accepts call 
to Charlotte, N.C. * 


MacALLISTE Joun C., Cherokee, accepts 
a nn teal h. ne 


MILLER, A. W., Charlotte, N. C., resigns. 





If God could hear Hezekiah in his great 


WATKINS, Jonn S., Raleigh, N. C., accepts 
The Opeunbes Bee” 
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The prompt mention wu our Ust of “ Books of the 
Week” will be by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all recetwed. The inter- 


ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS OF POLI- 
; TICS.* 








Art no period has political speculation 
more abounded than at present. Prophets 
of social reform start up on every side, 
and are hailed with a ‘‘ Lo, here!” anda 
‘** Lo, there!” to the infinite distraction of 
the public mind. Under the general name 
of socialism is grouped a motley array of 
enthusiasts, differing on many points from 
one another, but united in their discon- 
tent with theexisting order of things, and 
in their determination to enlarge the func- 
tions of that much-overloaded institution, 
government; while opposed to them under 
the name of individualism are huddled 
the masses of the well-to-do, reared by the 
specter of revolution, but wholly unor- 
ganized and unable to agree upon any 
coherent statement of their beliefs. Their 
nearest approach to unanimity is in the 
desire to have things let alone; but as this 
implies that the present condition of 
society is the best attainable, they must 
either admit that they dislike progress or 
explain how it is to take place. 

The appearance of Professor Sidgwick’s 
book is, therefore, timely. His distin- 
guished achievements in the fields of 

- ethics and political economy qualify him 
to speak as one having authority, and the 
eminently critical and judicial character 
of his mind gives peculiar weight to any 
utterances of his upon controverted mat- 
ters. Even those who are unable to ac- 
cept his conclusions will not deny that he 
reaches them after the most painstaking 
examination of the conflicting arguments, 
and that his intention, at least, is to be 
absolutely fair to all sides. Add to this 
his profound and accurate scholarship, 
and we have an aggregate of qualifications 
such as is, perhaps, united in no other liv- 
ing writer upon ‘social themes. Ais book 
will give a much-needed relief to all who 
are wearied and confused by the clamors 
of the disputing schools. 

It is to be said, however, that this trea- 
tise is not altogether complete in itself. 
The determination of the political prob- 
lem necessarily presupposes the determi- 
nation of that of ethics, and Professor 
Sidgwick takes his start from the ground 
which he may fairly be said to have won 
in his first great work—that of a modified 
utilitarianism. He considers that politics 
is not based primarily upon history, but 
on psychology; ‘‘ the fundamental as- 
sumptions in our political reasonings con- 
sist of certain propositions as to human 
motives and tendencies, which are derived 
primarily from the ordinary experiences 
of civilized life.” These propositions are, 
of course, not to be taken as exactly or 
universally true, but as near enough to the 
truth for practical purposes. Upon this 
theory, the ultimate aim of government 
being the general good or welfare, we are 
to assume that this means, in the last 
analysis, the happiness of the individual 
human beings who compose the commu- 
nity, including not only those living but 
those that are to live hereafter. Accord- 
ingly, the happiness of the persons af- 
fected is the ultimate end and standard of 
right and wrong in determining the func- 
tions and constitution of government. It 
is to be observed that by this definition the 
present generation may be called upon to 
sacrifice their personal happiness for the 
benefit of their posterity, and that the 
members of one political society may be 
called upon to make sacrifices for the 
good of other sections of the human race. 
So extended, the utilitarian standard is 
not easily overthrown; and Professor 
Sidgwick justly observes in reference to 
those who speak of the good of the State 
as consisting in the perfecting of a peo- 
ple’s life, or the development of a people’s 

* patural gifts, that he knows of no other 
criterion for determining wherein the per- 
fection of life consists, or for distinguish- 

* Pie ELEMENTS oF Potiriés. By Henry S1v6- 
Wick, author of “Tne Methods of Ethics,” and “The 
* London and New 
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It is evident, however, that this princi- 
ple is of only formal value, as the uphold- 
ers of any form-of government may claim 
that it is most conducive to human happi- 
ness, and have, in fact, done so in the 
past. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
advance a step further, and establish that 
governmental control should be exercised 
over a sane adult, not directly with a view 
to making him promote his own happi- 
ness, but that his conduct may be more 
conducive to the happiness of others. As 
| to this there would not be in modern 
times very much controversy; but it is 
otherwise with another principle which 
may .be regarded as the cornerstone of 
modern society. This principle is both 
psychological and sociological; it is main- 
tained that every man can provide for his 
welfare on the whole better than Govern- 
ment can provide for him, and it is also 
maintained that the common welfare is 
best secured by individuals promoting 
their private interest intelligently. This 
proposition is generally stated as an eco- 
nomic law; the members of the communi- 
ty in their character as consumers,seeking 
each his own interest intelligently, will 
cause an effectual demand for different 
kinds of products and services in propor- 
tion to their utility to society; while pro- 
ducers generally, seeking each his own 
interest intelligently, will be led to supply 
this demand in the most economic way, 
each one training hi self or being trained 
by his parents for the most useful and, 
therefore, best rewarded services for 
which he is adapted. The principle, how- 
ever, applies outside the field of econoim- 
ics, and at the same time requires many 
restricticns both within and without that 
field. The full and careful statement of 
these restrictions is, perhaps, the most 
generally useful part of the work; but we 
have not space to examine it. 

The general aim of government being 
to prevent mutual coercion, including 
mutual harm and aitpoyance and inter- 
ference with each one’s efforts to procure 
the means of happiness, the.conditions of 

the maintenance of government and its 
area are then considered. Upon this fol- 
lows an admirable discussion of the extent 
to which the general rules of morality are 
applicable to the relations of independent 
States to one another, the conclusion be- 
ing that international rights have a toler- 
ably well recognized status, altho their 
definition must be necessarily much more 
imperfect than that of civil rights. The 
scope of. arbitration in international dis- 
putes is cautiously limited, the author not 
being able to entertain the hope that arbi- 
tration can bring in the reign of universal 
peace, altho it may be expected to dimin- 
_ish appreciably the occasions of war. 

The second part of this treatise, which 
deals with the methods and instruments 
of government, is far more technical and 
of much less general interest than the 
first... Nor are we inclined to rate it so 
highly; for in spite of the extensive read- 
ing and careful method of the author, his 
opinions upon the details of the formation 
of governments cannot have the weight 
that they have upon matters directly con- 
nected, through deduction, with ethical 
theories. . His opinions are certainly wor- 
thy of respect; but as his limits often 
preclude him from giving the reasons 
which determine his decision for this or 
that institution, their acceptability de- 
pends largely upon individual estimates 
of the author’s wisdom. Even to the 
specialist this portion of the book will be 
hard reading; and the treatise, as a whole, 
will probably be found by most persons 
valuable chiefly as a book of reference. 
As such it is accurate, complete and sug- 
gestive. The chapter on ‘ Parties and 
Party Government” may be especially 
recommended to American readers. 
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The Mortal Moon; or, Bacon and his 
Masks. The Defoe Period Unmasked. By 
J. E. Roe. (C. T. Dillingham, New York. 
#2.00,) It is never safe to draw the definite 
line at which the capacious endowment of 
the race forillusion and delusion will halt- 
We are inclined, however, to venture the 
prediction that as far as the Baconian 
theory of Shakespeare is concerned the line 
will be drawn somewhere in the vicinity of 





the Baconian theory of Shakespeare, and tho 
it reaches the point beyond which there is 
no step more for ignorance, arrogance or 
caprice to take, it reaches that line by criti- 
cal methods which are employed by all the 
Bacon-Shakespeareans, and ends in a frenzy 
which is the strict logical result of their 
methods and their criticism. On these 
principles anything you please can be 
proved. On this kind of criticism it would 
be easy to show Bacon the author of any 
work written in his day or, for that matter, 
a hundred years later or earlier. Mr. Roe 
is the man of bold self-consistency who 
stands by his principles and is carried by 
them to exactly this result. 
method of proof, and then having accepted 
it he has candor enough to see that it proves 
Bacon to have been the author.of pretty 
much everything worth writing in his 
times and of a great line of literature pub- 
lished after he died. It looks asif every book 
he read.were sure to disclose to him the 
secret of a concealed Baconian authorship, 
as indeed on his critical principles it must. 
No authorship is proof against him. On 
these methods it is possible to show the 
Baconian mark on everything, and having 
done this to turn around and set up in be- 
half of some one else the same counter 
claim which shall hoist Bacon with the 
same petard and hand over his authenti- 
cated work to any Tom, Dick or Harry. 
We tremble to think how authors would 
vanish and fame fade should this terrible 
justicer take it into his head to get outa 
general catalog of books and their authors. 
In view of the havoc he might work with 
reputations his iconoclastic list 1s moder- 
ate, most moderate. Still it has some points 
that the world is not prepared for. He 
claims for Bacon all the writings generally 
attributed to Sh:kespeare. Of course we 
expected him to do this. But he claims 
also for Bacon Burton’s “ Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy,”’ “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and all “‘that 
literature which is now attributed to Dan- 
iel Defoe, Dean Swift (‘‘Gulliver’s Travels” 
for one), and some others” (quoted from 
page 10), and finally ‘“‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’? and “The Holy War,” by John Bun- 
yan. The process for reaching these results 
is thefamiliar Bacon-Shakespearean method 
of reasoning combined with some lively play 
with dates and facts; for example, to show 
that Burton did not write the ‘‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy” we read that ‘‘his name 
was first associated with the work some 
years after his death, which occurred in 
1639, and after the book had passed through 
many editions.’’ Well, it was published 
under the name of *‘ Democritus Junior.” 
The open secret who this Demucritus was 
is sufficiently exposed in the long and in- 
tensely interesting preface, of ‘‘ Democritus 
to the reader.”” If more is required, the ep- 
itaph which Burton composed for himself, 
and which may be read on his stone in the 
north aisle of Christ Church, Oxford, will 
furnish it. Paucis notus, paucioribus ig- 
notus, hic jacet Dgmocritus Junior, cui 
vitam dedit et mortem Melancholia. The 
first edition was published in 1621 in 
quarto. Four more editions followed in 
folio in Burton’s lifetime. The Bacon- 
Shakespearean criticism rises, however, 
to the occasion, and meets all this with 
what, on any other theory, we should 
call the impudent fable that the ‘ Anato- 
my of Melancholy” was published first in 
1586, by “ Bright T.’’ as author, ‘‘ when Bur- 
ton was ten years old, in one volume, 8vo, 
bound in purple morocco.” The only proof 
offered for all this is that the name Democ- 
ritus (which forms part of Burton’s pseudo- 
nym of Democritus Junior) occurs several 
times in Bacon, and that at his wedding 
Bacon chose the same color and was clothed 
in a full suit of purple! If there is a piece of 
literary history in the world that stands 
out in the light, it is John Bunyan’s con- 
nection with ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
“The Holy War.”? But Bacon remarks in 
his Instauration that he has “completed 
by a rigorous levy a complete host of divine 
works.”’ ‘‘ Where are these divine works?” 
cries Mr. Roe. They do not exist in Bacon’s 
name; therefore must we find them under 
the mask of Bunyan’s name in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ and ‘“‘The Holy War’! 
Every one of the books named above has a 
literary history whose facts are as definite 
and as solidly authenticated as the Declara- 
tion of Independence or the battle of Water- 
loo. And now on the slenderest basis of 
raw reading and bumptious caprice, all this 
is to be set aside by a critic who cannot 
even see that the humor which runs 
through Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” and ranks it with immortal things, 
has not a trace of kin with the Baconian 
temper; who assumes to sit in judgment on 








He accepts the 
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ing the right development of natural gifts | this book, which, on the whole, we are not | it is, as witness his pottering with the wit 
from the wrong t. sory tosee. It is the logical conclusion of | and drollery of authors—as, for exam ple, 


Swift’s comedy of Hide and Seek in the 
Introduction to ‘“ Gulliver’s Travels,” on 
which this heavy Roe, whose “feet are 
not as hind’s feet,” holds solemn inquest, 
and with all gravity utters his mirth-pro- 
voking judgment that Bacon was the 


author of “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Captain Singleton,” ‘Moll 
F'anders,” ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” and all 


‘“‘the other literature which is now attrib- 
uted to Daniel Defoe, Dean Swift and some 
others ’’ (p. 10), all of which were written 
when Bacon had been long in his grave. 
What the Shakespearean criticism in this 
book is may be judged from the examples 
given above. The whole literary history 
goes for nothing to begin with. Dates, 
records and authenticated facts go down 
and vanish out of sight under the potent 
chemistry of caprice. The entire mass of 
the Shakespearean poetry—‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” the sonnets, plays and all, become 
a mask for the “ concealed poet’’ Bacon. 
Incessu patuit ded. No more can Bacon be 
hid. Polonius says in ‘‘ Hamlet’: 
“Marry, sir, here’s my drift, 

And I believe it is a fetch of warrant.” 
Fetch declares Bacon wroteit. In ‘‘ Timon 
of Athens’’ we read: 

“The oaks bear mast.” 
Who ever heard of this use of mast except 
in Bacon? In Hamlet, again, we read of 
hair standing 

“like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

That is evidently Bacon saying over in new 
form, not to repeat himself, what he re- 
marked before in his ‘ Natural History,” 
“standing upright of the hair is caused, for 
that by shutting of the pores of the skin, 
the hair that lieth aslope must needs rise.” 
When Hamlet cries 

“T want advancement,” 
he speaks the very thought that lay in 
Bacon’s mind. In Sonnet 16 we -read: 

“Much liker than your painted counterfeit.” 


That is a touch of Bacon, who once 
wrote, ““no man was liker.” Sonnet 12 
speaks of “The brave day.” That is 


another touch of Bacon who, tho he does 
not write. ‘‘ brave. day,” does write brave 
and therein declares his authorship of the 
sonnet. In another we find the expression, 
“Tf all were minded so.” Bacon uses the 
same expression, and of course wrote Son- 
nets 11 and 6. ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and the 
plays, particularly “ The Tempest,” are full 
of words that Bacon used. Who can doubt 
the conclusion? Even the grammatical errors 
that Bacon slipped into re-echo occasionally 
behind his resounding mark. In “ Henry 
IV,” Part IT, Act iii, we read: 

* And in the calmest and most stillest night.” 
Bacon, in the Instauration, committed the 
same error (error, mark you, our learned 
justicer will have it). and wrote “‘ with the 
most surest helps and precautions” (p. 67). 
That there was bad grammar in either case 
some of us may doubt; but what unbeliev- 
ing infidel can doubt, with this proof before 
him, that Bacon wrote that line in “Henry 
IV’! Mr. Roe sometimes comes in for his 
share in McFingal’s praise. 

“ But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
For example, in ‘Romeo and Juliet,” Act 
ii, Sc. 4, we read: 
“ Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
Mer. God ye good dew, fair gentlewoman. 
Nurse. Is it good dew?” 
In ‘‘ Much Ado” we read, Act v, Sc. 2: 
“ D. Pedro. Good dew, good dew. 
Claudio. Good day to both of you. ” 
In “ Love’s Labor Lost,’’ Act iv, Sc. 1: 
* Prin. Here comes a member of the Common- 
wealth. 

Cost. God dig-you-dew-all.” 

These are all, in some form or other, ver- 
sions of the salute of the day, and short for 
‘Good even,” or for ‘‘God give you good 
even.”’ But our learned Theban finds in them 
all covert allusions to Bacon’s “idols of the 
dew,’ and bids us draw from the words the 
meaning “‘ that the corrupt dew of them all 

needs to be dug or renovated”! On Ham- 
let’s close of his letter to Opnelia, ‘‘ Thine 
evermore, most dear lady, while this ma- 
chine is to him, Hamlet,’’ provokes him 
into extraordinary moralizings. Common 
mortals have no difficulty in seeing that the 
machine to which Hamlet alludes is his 
body, and that what he means is to avow 
devotion to Ophelia while there is a breath 
of life in him. To Mr. Roe the word has 

«some covert meaning.” It may be Bacon’s 
device ‘‘to make the Devil unmask.” It may 
be ap allusion “to the tables or mechan- 
ical methods of the great Instauration.”’ 

It may be some allusion ‘‘ to his philosophy 
asa machine.”’” It may be, in short, any- 





genius when he does not even know what 


thing but what it obviously and plainly is. 
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On page ivi. he cites Cecil’s coldness 
to Bacon as arising from a suspicion 


that Bacon, as the author of “ Richard 
It,” produced that play as a caricature 
of him (Cecil, who was slightly deformed) 
—a theory which proves too much and 
wholly oversets the hypothesis of the masks, 
if Bacon’s uuthorship was known thus open- 
ty about court. In the mystery of the folio 
and quarto editions our author is so little 
versed that he has to cite Hudson to prove 
that the twenty-two lines beginning 


“This heavy-headed revel, east and west ” 
are omitted from the folio. His poetic sense 
and sensibility as a critic may be guessed 
from the statement (p. 113), that Hamlet is 
“the lesson of misgoverned sex’; ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet, the outcome and end of violent 
party feuds,” and his general ability to see 
a point when writ out plain before his eyes, 
may be meastred by his citation (p. 461) of 
the lines at the end of “The Holy War” in 
proof that Bacon wrote it: 

“ Witness my name; if anagram'd to thee 
The letters make nu hony in a B”; 


in other words, John Bunyan. 


The Trish Element in Medieval Culture. 
By H. Zimmer. Translated by Jane Loring 
Edmands. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 75cents.) The German original of 
this little book appeared in the Preussiche | 
Jahrbiicher for January, 1887, and is one of 
the thoroughly worked-up papers which the 
German scholars publish in their Reviews. 
The outlines of the history are not as wholly 
new as the translator believes them to 
be. These are, however, brought together 
with an unexampled fullness of detail, and 
stated in a delightfully fresh and interest- 
ing manner. As too often happens with 
German scholars, the author has limited 
himself too much to the Continent of Europe, 
and wholly omits the most interesting sphere 
of Irish influence in Scotland and the North 
of England, where it founded and developed 
the free type of Christianity known as Cul- 
deeism. It is, perhaps, too much to hope that 
after Dr. Whitley Stokes’s ‘‘ Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick,” in the Rolls series (2 volumes, 
1887), anything will be added to the history 
of that saint. It is, however, a sensible de- 
fect in the present essay that it begins with 
Columbanus, and makes only incidental 
reference to Columba, an omission which 
probably has its explanation in the fact that 
with Columbanus Irish Christianity made 
its first great step onto the Continent. The 
lower limit of this great cycle of Irish light 
and influence Zimmer places at 1154, the 
date of the bull issued by Pope Hadrian IV, 
which made a free gift of Ireland to the 
King and Crown of England. The infiu- 
ence which led to the decline had long been 
gathering. Ireland was no longer what it had 
been. The Roman type of Christianity was 
dominant there, and the English invasion 
set on foot a*harrying of the country, 
which completed the ruin of the free -life 
and thought that remained in her churches 

and monasteries. The marvelous trans- 
formation which has since made Ireland into 
the most obsequious handmaid of the Popes 
and set St. Patrick at the head of an ex- 
treme form of ultramontane, unquestion- 
ing obedience, is not described in this essay. 
It is remarkable that all this Irish history, 
with its splendid roll of apostles and mis- 
sionaries, with its learning, its arts, its 
libraries, produced only one great example 
of intellectual leadership in John Scotus 
Erigena, who in that remote time ventured 
to teach that philosophy was an independent 
science, and of equal importance with the- 
ology. Theology, he said, is supported by 
authority, as philosophy is by reason; and 
that authority (or Holy Writ) is to theology 
what Nature is to reason. There is much 
of the same elementary misconception and 
virus of confounding things that are dis- 
tinct in this statement which has lingered 
on into our own times. It is curious in 
reviewing this essay to note the persistence 
of national habits. For example, in A. D. 
849, Walafrid Strabo remarked of the Irish: 
“The habit of rambling to distant lands 
has become a second nature to this people.” 
When they began to decline, the vice that 
lay in wait to capture and ruin them was 
drunkenness. It was that which completed 
their downfall on the Continent; and it is 
both curious. and pitiful to note the strange- 
ly familiar modern tone in the complaints 
made against them on this head eight and 
nine hundred years ago, after the Irish de- 
cadence had fairly set in. The three agen- 
cies that are concerned in this Irish down- 


fall were, first, the relapse of the Irish 
themselves toward barbarism, then Rome 


and England. s 


The Lord’s Prayer: Being the Last Bight 
Discourses of James Freeman Clarke. 
(American Unitarian Association, ‘Boston. 


unpretending collection is that alluded to 

in the title that they are the last discourses 

preached by the late James Freeman 

Clarke. They are brief, exceedingly sim-_ 
ple in style and, so far as practical sugges- 

tiveness goes, very much to the point. Dr. 

Clarke’s theology did not permit him to 

sound some of the depths which we believe 

lie in this prayer, but it is greatly useful to 

study it from the different expository angle 

or from the different line of illustration 

which we find in these brief, suggestive 

and almost pathetically simple discourses. 

The Love of Christ: His to us; Ours to 

Him. By the Rev. John P. Hobson. (Flem- 

ing H. Revell Company, New York. 40cents.) 

This is one of the publications of the Lon- 

don Religious Tract Society, and is an inter- 

esting and effective meditation on the two 

aspects of the love of Christ. The Great 

Rest Giver, by William Haig Miller, is an- 

other of the Religious Tract Society’s publi- 

cations sold by the Revell Company. (Pri e, 

$1.00.) Haig Miller was the first -editor of 

The Leisure Hour and of the Sunday at 

Home. His most considerable book was 

“The Culture of Pleasure,’ with its wealth 

of illustrative anecdote and broad and tell- 

ing review of a subject of such great practi- 

cal interest. The Great Rest Giver is in the 

same line, and abounds also in illustrative 

anecdote. It is a book to comfort and 

confirm those to whom it is addressed. 
Sermons Preached in Lincotn’s Inn Chapel 

by Frederick Denison Maurice. (New edi- 
tien in six volumes. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.25 per volume.) In this 
Volume III of the new six-volume edition 
of Maurice’s Lincoln Inn sermons we find 
some of the most striking of the entire se- 
ries; 3s, for example, ‘‘The Judgment Day 
an Object of Intense Desire,” ‘The Gospel 
of Hope,” *‘God’s Government of us—Its 
Ground, Its End,” ‘“‘The Curse of Conceal- 
ment—the Blessing of Discovery,” “ Still- 
ness in the Confidence of God’s Triumph,” 
and “‘ The Law of Christ the Law of Hu- 
manity.”” They are all strongly and char- 
acteristically Maurician, and will yield the 
most to readers who know best the ideas 
and convictions from which they spring. 
———Another volume from the London 
Religious Tract Society (price, 80 cents) and 
published by them in “The Leisure Hour 
Library,’ is ltalian Explorers in Africa. 
By Sofia Bompiani. This is a popular 
sketch of what has been done by Italian 
explorers in Africa, beginning with Gio- 
vanni Miami and ending with Emin Pasha’s 
associate, Casati. The number of these ex- 
plorers and the extent of their explorations 
will surprise most readers and give a new 
interest to the story of African adventure. 
The volume contains many portrait illus- 
trations, but is sadly in need of at least an 
outline map with the places and countries 
traversed by these explorers. 











The Adversary: His Person, Power ard 


Purpose. A Study in Satanology. By 
William A. Matson, D.D. (Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, New York. $1.25.) This vol- 


ume is a very thorough Study of the subject 
from historic, theoretic, biblical and gen- 
eral experimental points of view. Dr. 
Matson comes to much the same conclusion 
as the late F. D. Maurice, from whose “ Life 
and Letters” (Vol. II, p. 21) he quotes the 
following: 


“You think you do not find a distinct recogni- 
tion of the Devil’s personality in my books—I 
am sorry if it isso. I am afraid I have been cor- 
rupted by speaking to a polite congregation. I 
do agree with my dear friend, Charles Kingsley, 
and admire him for the boldness with which he 
has said that the Devilis shamming dead, but 
that he never was busier than now. I do not 
know what he is by theological argument, but I 
know by what I feel. Iam sure there is one near 
me accusing God and my brethrento me. He is 
not myself; I should go mad if 1 thought he was. 
He is near my neighbors; I am sure he is not 
identical with my neighbors. I must hate them 
ifI believed he was. But oh! most of all, I am 
horror-struck at the thought that one may con- 
found him with God; the perfect darkness with 
the perfect light. I dare not deny that it isan 
evil will that tempts me; else I should begin to 
think evil is in God’s creation, and is not the 
revolt from God, resistance to him. If he is an 
evil will, he must, I think,be a person. The 
Word upholds his existence, not his evil. That 
is in himself; that is the mysterious, awful possi- 
bility implied in his being a will. I need scarcely 
say that I do not mean by this acknowledgment 

of an evil spirit that I acknowledge a material 
Devil. But does any one?” af 





Dr. Matson’s attitude to the various forms 
of modern diabolism is unsatisfactory and 


demonic agencies which carries hiwi away 
with an 4 priori assumption of their reality. 
Hypnotism is, of course, a-different subject 
and is not so easily accounted for by remit- 
ting it to the class of demonic possessions. 
The facts are by. no means as well estab- 





2) cents.). The interesting feature of this 





were jt would still be an open question | 
whether they did not point more danger- | 
ously toward a material psychology than 
toward demonic agencies. At all events, | 
we are not yet ready for such dogmatic 
assertion as this (p. 212); 

“ After a hundred years of battling with re- 
buff, humiliation and scorn, hypnotism has at 
length fairly won a recognition from philoso- 
phers and scientists. It has won this, not by 
argument, but by producing unquestionable 
facts. It is no longer a theory, no longer a mere 
experiment.” 


Waymarks, 1870-1891. Being Discourses, 

with some Account of their Occasions. By 

Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. (E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co., New York. $1.75.) The sermons 

in this volume are of a kind which Bishop 

Potter excels in. They do not belong so 

much in the theological class as in that of 

Christian statesmanship. They present 

broad and noble views of life, duty and of 

institutional Christianity, and are just 

such sermons as might be expected from a 

broad and right-minded prelate of Bishop 

Potter’s standing. The occasions which 

called them out are generally described in 

brief prefaces. Two of them present the 

Bishop’s view of the cathedral question, 

and make a more or less full exposition of a 

subject which has now become a very prac- 

tical one to the Episcopal churches of the 

Metropolitan diocese, and in which they 

are now fully embarked. Among other 

sermons of great interest we note those on 

the organized work of women, on free 

churches, on ‘‘ The American Sunday,” and 

two delightful discourses commemorative 

of the late John David Wolfe and Adam 

Norrie. Fellowship with Christ, and 

other Discourses delivered on Special Occa- 
sions. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. $1.75.) A volume 
of sermons from Dr. Dale, of Birmingham 
(Eng.), will at any time command attention. 
Those which compose the present volume 
are of a peculiarly interesting character, as 
they were all preached on special occa- 
sions, and in general are a combination of 
practical endeavor with some Christian 
theme of the highest character. Several of 
them are missionary sermons, as, for ex- 
ample, the first, on ‘‘ Fellowship with 
Christ,” and one of the last in the series on 
‘*Propitiation,’’ both topics being discussed 
fully, and then made the basis of a strong 
missionary appeal. The closing sermon, on 
“The Divine Life in Man,” is the opening 
discourse preached by Dr. Dale, as Presi- 
dent, before the International Congrega. 
tional Council in London, last June. The 
very suggestive sermon on “Social Science 
and the Christian Faith,’’ was preached 
during the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science. 
The sermon on “The Theology of John 
Wesley” was preached in connection with 
the celebration of the centenary of his 
death. 


Holy Names. +As Interpretations of the 
Story of the Manger and the Cross.+ By the 
Rev. Julian K. Smith. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.) This volumes comes to us 
from the author of ‘‘ Footprints of the Sa- 
vior,” a strong and suggestive book, one of 
the few that one lays down with the desire 
to read it again and yet again. The object 
of the present volume is different. The 
merit of the book lies in its clear, sugges- 
tive and delightfully simple exposition. 
Some of the strongest work in its, chapters 
will be found in theA ppendix.——Thy King- 
dom Come. The Sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, preached in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. By Henry Wilder Foote. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) The reading of 
these sermons re-opens the wound made by 
the author’s premature death. They were 
preached, we are told, after a time of deep 
experience in the author’s life. They speak 
to the reader from a plane of most earnest 
spiritual conviction and at the same time 
with the winning gentleness and sweet, 
thoughtful candor which were such inborn 
elements of Mr. Foote’s personality. 
Beyond the Ruts. By Hiler C. Sardoe. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 60 cents.) This 
book comes to us with a letter of commen- 
dation from Bishop Mallalieu, on behalf of 
the Methodist Epworth League, and from 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., the Presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. It seems to us to deserve their com- 
mendation as a bright, fresh, wholesome 
book, very much alive and very much to the 

point. It is, at all events, full of sympathy 
with young life and yet not in a jejune or 
inconsiderate way. 


A SchoolAtlas of English History. Edited 
by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A., LL.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
This is a companion atlas to Mr. Gardiner’s 











+ lished as’ Dr. Matson assumes; but if they 


“Student’s History of England.’ “They 


pose, thus making it possible to trace the 
whole course of paqlitical change and devel- 
opment from Roman times down for Eng 
land and almost the whole of Europe. The 
British series, beginning with the Roman 
occupation, goes on through the varying 
fortunes of the wars for the Norman 
possessions in France down to the present 
colonial expansion of Great Britain. The 
history of France is traced in the same car- 
tological method and through the same 
periods. So of the German Empire which 
is followed substantially through its muta- 
tions down to 1815. that is, out of the Napo- 
leonic break-up. The reconstruction after 
the Franco-German war is not mapped. The 
changes of line along the Russian frontier 
and in the Danubian Principalities are 
shown down to 1891. The atlas also contains 
the plans of twenty-two historic battles 
from Senlac to the siege of Sebastopol. 
These plans have been collected and cor- 
rected with extreme care and are figured to 
represent as far as possible the action at 
different stages of the combat. For school 
and general student use these are far and 
away the most convenient and useful 
medieval and modern history series of low- 
priced maps we can name. 


The Two Republics; or, Rome and the 
United States of America. By Alonzo T. 
Jones. (Review and Herald Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Chicago, Ill.) This 
book is voluminous at all events. The 
author has required almost nine hundred 
octavo pages to do justice tu his ideas in. 
Had he taken nine hundred more we doubt 
if he would have been any nearer the con- 
clusive end. Apparently he is a Seventh 
Day believer of some kind. At all events, 
the Christian day of rest is not for him the 
first day of the week. He sees in the Chris- 
tian celebration of the first day the enor- 
mous conspiracy of Rome to impose pagan- 
ism on Christendom, and charges, in his 
book, that it is a conspiracy in which Prot- 
estantism acts in collusion with Rome. 
As to the condition of the matter in this 
country, he isin the acute stage of alarm 
lest by the conspiracy of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic the religious observance of 
Sunday should be enforced on the nation. 
Against this he argues manfully in his 
book, pleading the separation of Church 
and State in the American Constitution, 
the reservation of conscience from the sub- 
jects on which it is lawful here for Congress 
or legislatures to legiskate. We apprehend 
that asa matter of fact the result the au- 
thor desires, the Seventh Day celebration of 
the Lord’s Day. and the event he fears, the 
religious imposition of Sunday by Congress, 
are both events about equally remote. 

The Divine Library of the Old Testament: 
Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration and 
Permanent Value. Four of the five lec- 
tures which compose this volume were 
delivered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph by 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, Regius Professor of He- 
brew in the University of Cambridge, and 
Canon of Ely. The author holds that the 
books of the Old Testament are to a large 
extent compilations and revisions based 
upon earlier prophetic books. The critical 
illustration of the method on which the 
prophetic books were formed he finds in 
Jeremiah, where the teaching of twenty 
vears and more issummarized in dictation 
to Baruch. The inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament he finds assumed as a fact, tho what 
its characteristics are and how it. should be 
defined is left to be decided from the study 
of the books themselves. The closing lecture 
is on the use of the Old Testament in the 
Christian Church. The Lectures are marked 
with rare moderation of tone, with candor, 
and learned appreciation. We do not wonder 
that the canons of St. Asaph asked for their 
publication, especially as they lie very near 
the center of a great subject, and as itis 
difficult to find another exposition of the 
same subject anywhere near as able and 
candid in anything like the brief compass 
of these five lectures. 


It is seldom that Jewish and Christian 
scholars enter a literary copartnership. 
Such was, however, the case between the 
late Professor Delitzsch and Dr. Baer in 
the publication of the best edition of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and 
such an arrangement has now again been 
entered upon by the Superior Rabbi, Dr. J. 
Winter and Professor Wiinsche for the pub- 
lication of an anthology of post-biblical 
Hebrew prose and poetry, with biographi- 
cal and literary introduction, éntitled ‘The - 
Literature of the Jews sincethe Formation 
of the Canon. Where good translations 
are extant these will be used; in other cases 
new versions will be made. The wholewill 
appear in fifteen pamphlets of 150 or more 
pages each. This work will open new 


sources of information accessible to his- ~ 





form ay almost ideal series for their pure 


torians apd other scholars, pipes there are 
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but few who can make use of them in the 
original. Fortunately a revival of the study 
of post-biblical Hebrew literature is making 
itself felt, as is seew from the investigations 
of Delitzsch, Strack, Wiinsche, Siegfried, . 

Dilmann and a few others; but the days of 
the Buxtorfs have not yet returned for 
Christian scholarship. 


In Preludes and Studies, Mr. William T. 
Henderson brings together in an enlarged 
and revised form, writings and talks on 
musical topics which will be welcomed by 
many auditors and readers of a critic so 
well known and esteemed. The book pre- 
sents first a terse literary, musical and 
psychologic ‘‘ Study of the Ring der Nibe- 
lungen,’’next three chapters included in a 
‘“* Wagnerian”’ division, respectively devoted 
to “ Parsifal,’’ “‘ Tristan” and the question 
of “‘The Endurance of Wagner’s Works,” 
then four interesting and useful chapters on 
“The Evolution of Piano Music,” and 
finally an enthusiastic and graceful chapter 
on “Schumann, and the Programme Sym- 
phony.” Portions of the chapter on piano- 
forte music repeat Mr. Henderson’s lec- 
tures at the New York College of Music; 
but the rewriting and supplementary ma- 
terial has been so liberal as to give them a 
new value and interest quite new. The 
book contains much for the thoughtful 
student of music in its modern develop- 
ment and dignity as art. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. This is the 
most recent addition to the series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen,” and a most 
interesting number it is. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 60cents.) This is, we believe, 
the ninth volume in the series to which it 
belongs. It is done carefully, with intelligent 
acquaintance, and with a romantic interest 
in the’ subject. which amounts to enthusi- 
asm, and has made the little book a model 
in its way. Pitt’s personal life was asmall 
thing, his place in the history of Europe 
and of Great Britain was much, and such as 
it was can hardly be described in better 
terms than in his volume. We do not be- 
lieve that the history of this troubled times 
will ever be given in the same brief compass 
with more truth, vividness or interest than 
in this little volume by Lord Rosebery. 
‘We have copies of a new and elegant 
edition in three volumes of The French 
Revolution: a History. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. %5a 
set.) They are well made, handsomely 
printed, copiously illustrated, bound in dark 

, illuminated with fleurs’ de lis in gold, 
put up in a good box of the same color. 


omilies of Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
$1.50.) The series of papers which compose 
this volume appeared first as editorial arti- 
cles in The Open Court. They are intended 
to discuss the philosophic and ethical ques- 
tions that lie at the basis of religion from 
what we may call the ethico-naturalistic 
point of view. They are not intended to be 
necessarily hostile to Christianity, and in 
some respects are quite the reverse. The 
author, however, rejects the assumption of 
a positive dogmatic and authoritative re- 
ligion, and, therefore, has to fall back for 
his assumptions on such a basis as can be 
found in naturalism. The author does not 
conceive of his position as in conflict with 
Christianity as such, ror with Mohammed- 
anism as such, nor Buddhism. He avows 
himself the apostle of a new undogmatic 
humanitarian Christianity, for which his 
dream is that it is to be one with all truth. 
The examination we have made of his book 
does not indicate much progress toward the 
undogmatic realization of this illusion. 


The Modern Cook Book. Compiled by 
Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick (Mart, Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio, 30 cents), is 
a thoroughly practical American cook book 
adjusted to the ordinary and extraordinary 
requirements of all but the poorest and the 
richest families. It contains more than one 
thousand recipes conveniently arranged 
and classified, with a large amount of prac- 
tical suggestions to young housekeepers 
sprinkled in at the proper places. The book 
is copiously illustrated with diagrams and 
drawings, and is particularly strong in the 
description of utensils. What to do with 
scraps and how to make an economic use of 
the stock on hand, are problems treated 
with much practical intelligence in the 
book, The average housekeeper will find 
ita good and useful assistant, tho we ap- 
prehend that every housekeeper who is at 
all ambitious in her administration will 
find that her best recipes. have been col- 
lected or in some way put into shape by her- 
self. This collection is said to contain a 
number of such original recipes. - 


Social and Present Day Questions. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F,B.S., Archdea- 





wer “3 





‘this is alien to the true temper and habit 


con of Westminster, Chaplain to the Queen 
and to the House of Commons. (Bradley & 
Woodruff, Boston. $2.00.). This is a collec- 
tion made from Archdeacon Farrar’s recent 
articles by himself with a view to their pub- 
lication in the present volume in this coun- 
try. Two of them relate to distinguished 
Americans—General Grant and President 
Garfield. The others are on subjects which 
probably command more general attention 
here than in any part of the world; and 
Archdeacon Farrar writes on them in a 
tone and from a standpoint which will meet 
an immediate response among American 
readers. We call particular attention to 
the two papers on ‘‘Sacredness of Public 
Duties’ and on ‘‘ The Ideal Citizen.’’ Those 
on “The Duty of Giving,’ “The Need of 
Progress,’ ‘“‘Mammon Worship,” “ Reli- 
gionism,” and “‘ Books: Their Power and 
Blessedness,”’ are well worth reading now 
and here. 3 


The First Doctrine of the Christian 
Church. Letters and Addresses from a Few 
Eminent Advocates of the Scriptural The- 
ology of Conditional Immortality. (Snow 
& Farnham, Providence, R. I. Cloth, 50 
cents; paper 30 cents.) We discover noth- 
ing new inthis book. It presents in a plau- 
sible way and with an imposing array of 
pames the doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality. It does nothing, however, to advance 
the argument nor to bring new proof to 
show that this was the doctrine of. the 
primitive Church or that it is the doctrine 
of Scripture. The fact is that such a subtle, 
complex and highly conditional doctrine as 


of both the Testaments. It isa priori in- 
conceivable that it could be taught in them. 
The utmost that can ever be urged with any 
show of reason is that the Scriptures do not 
flatly contradict the doctrine, which there- 
fore is not to be put under the ban but 
allowed to stand or fail on the ground of its 
reasonableness. 


Uhe Doctrine of the Episcopal Church so 
far asit is set forth in the Prayer Book. 
Digested and arranged by Henry R. Perci- 
val M.A., Rector of the Church of the 
Evangelist, Philadelphia. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 7 cents.) This little vol- 
ume is a digest of the, ipsissima verba of 
the Episcopal Prayer Book and Articles 
with the minute changes required to bring 
the passages into grammatical line. The au- 
thor publishes a few appendices of his own, 
designed to give his exposition of the doc- 
trinal position of his Church on a few fun- 
damental points,such as the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture, Christ’s Human Knowl- 
edge, Endless Punishment, and the Atone- 
ment. The compilation and appendix are 
made from a sound conservative point of 
view. We note, however, that in the doc- 
trine of endless punishment the author 
falls back on the general silence of his 
Church as to individuals, while he affirms 
the general reasonableness of the doctrine. 


Rudimentary Ethics. A Text Book for 
High Schools and Academies. By Geo. 
M. Steele, D.D.,LL.D., Principal of Wesley- 
an Academy. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston and New York. $1.00.) Dr. Steele 
shows in this manual the results of his ex- 
perience as a teacher. The merit of the 
manual lies in the selection of matter and 
the arrangment and statement of topics. 
Conscience is treated, as by the best modern 
writers, as the general sense of right and 
wrong rather than as a judge in the mind 
which pronounces moral judgments in 
specific cases. On this view reason has the 
important function of examining and de- 
ciding on -the character of conduct, while 
conscience is the categorical imperative 
which supplies the conception of moral qual- 
ity and enforces it on the mind. The book is 
to be commended with little or no reserve 
for the use of high schools and academies. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited hy Sidney Lee. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $3.75.) We have before us Vol. 
X XIX of the great work begun by Leslie 
Stephen which proved too heavy a burden 
for his failing strength, but which is now 
rapidly advancing on the lines and methods 
he laid down so thoroughly and so well for 
the immense work. The present volume 
covers the ground from Inglis to John in- 
clusive. Among thelater articles we note 
one of great interest on the late William 
Stanlev Jevons. The royal line of Jameses 
appeaisin full array in this number. Among 
the theologians and bishops we have Jewel; 
among the wits, Douglas Jerrold; among 
the doctors, Jenner; among the critics, 
Francis Jeffrey; among the authors, the 
Irelands; among the preachers, Irving, and 
among the soldiers, Ireton .The Dictionary 


volumes a year, 


is advancing at the good rate of about four 


A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English 
Readers. By Lewis Campbell, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) This little book is a com- 
panion volume to “Sophocles in English 
Verse,”’ 1883. and “ Aischylus in English 
Verse,” 1891, by the same author. It is a 
study of the Greek Tragedies which has the 
needs of students of the English Tragedies 
in mind, and which will prove an important 
aid to all whose enjoyment of Shakespeare 
depends on their getting some adequate 
measure of his genius. The general reader 
can hardly ask anything better for his pur- 
pose than the observations on what is 
Tragedy—‘‘Conditions of Representation,” 
“Conversational and Lyric Elements,” 
“Dramatic Construction,” etc. The chap- 
ters on Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
are an excellent introduction to the great 
Greek Tragedies. 


A Brief Exposition of Gospel Differences, 
Given According to the Divine Law of 
Progressive Instruction. By Mary B. Hor- 
ton. (Boston: Published by the author.) 
This volume is an attempt to meet and 
solve some of the expository and exegetical 
difficulties of the Gospels on New Church 
(Swedenborgian) principles. The peculiar 
phraseology and conception of the com- 
mentary make it difficult to discuss at 
length or in detailed criticism in our col- 
umns. Weshall have to leave this duty to 
the New Church journals, only adding on 
our part that Mrs. Horton has given her 
work a neat and intelligible form to bring 
out what she believes to be in the sacred 
text and the Swedenborgian exposition of 
it. 

Genesis and Geology. The Harmony of 
the Scriptural and Geological Records. 
(Chocowinity, N. C.: Published by the 
author.) The Rev. N. Collin Hughes, D.D., 
finds the commonly received geology to be 
in harmony with Scripture on all points ex- 
cept the antiquity of man, which be believes 
to be far less than that assigned to the race 
even by cautious geologists like Professor 
Dana and Professor Le Conte. The essential 
trouble with Dr. Hughes is the groundless 
assumption that the Bible ascribes a definite 
date to the appearance of man on the globe. 
A broader and more comprehensive exegesis 
will relieve his difficulty on this point. 


A. B. C. of the Swedish System of Educa- 
tional Gymnastics. By Hartvig Ninon. 
(F. A. Davis, Boston. 75 cents.) The au- 
thor of this primary treatise is not only in- 
structor in physical training in the Boston 
schools, to which the Swedish system has 
been introduced, but has a great and, so far 
as one man can have, a universal experience 
in this kind of instruction. His book may be 
accepted as an authority on the subject. It 
is designed for elementary work in schools 
and homes, and not for higher schools and 
classes, for which the author recommends a 
combined system, and is preparing a man- 
ual, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life Among the 
Lowly. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 
Two volumes, 16mo. $4.00 for the set.) The 
striking feature of this edition of Mrs. 
Stowe’s immortal book is E. W. Kemble’s 
little woodcut illustrations, which will 
bear all the praise we can give them. The 
full-page photogravures are, we regret to 
say, very unequal, and some of them bad. 
Fortunately they are few, while the charm- 
ing woodcuts are many. 


A Song of Life. By Margaret Warner 


Morley. [Illustrated by the author and 
Robert Forsyth. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) This is an elementary 


systematic sketch of natural history done 
in the brightest way, with a light and at- 
tractive touch and the charm of a story- 
telling style for young people. The type is 
large and clear, and the page is beautifully 
and richly illustrated with neatly drawn 
natural history examples, The subjectsare 
Flowers, Fishes, Frogs, Birds, The End 
and the Beginning, and the World’s Cradle. 


Sketches from the Life of Jesus, Historical 
and Doctrinal. By the Rev. E. W. Thayer, 
Springfield, Ill. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. $2.00.) There is much point and 
vigor in the sketches contained in this vol- 
ume. Theauthorcontrivestomake them sup- 
port Christian doctrine, which is viewed as 
the sharp point and cutting edge of the whole 
Gospel.’ The series will be found. to be sug- 


this age has somany examples. The book 
is abundantly and helpfully illustrated. 


In the Land of the Lingering Snow Mr. 








- 


gestive simplifications of science of which. 


Frank Bolles has taken his chances with a | 


He is apparently notin the least afraid of 
being called tiresome when he gets fairly 
down to cataloging his out-door observa- 
tions of birds and things. We rather like 
him and have found his pages quite enter- 
taining. He gives a vivid impression of 
New England woods, fields, streams, 
meadows and birds. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


From the State Board of Charities at Al- 
bany we have received the Annual Report 
for the Year 1890, transmitted to the Legis- 
lature February 5th, 1891. One of the most 
important papers in it is that on ‘‘ Poor- 
house Construction,’’ by Commissioner 
Letchworth with plans for a County Poor- 
house constructed on the Cottage Plan— 
the boldest, most radical and promising 
contribution to the subject we have recently 
seen. 


Bessie Gray, and Owr Stepmother. 
Martha Perry Lowe. (D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.25.) These pretty poems 
come to us too late for insertion in the 
holiday numbers. They are printed on fine 
heavy paper and illustrated in a series of 
varied and somewhat unequal but charm- 
ing designs. The two poems are simple and 
sweet, modest idyls, which turn on the old 
theme which forever renews itself in the 
drama of human life. 


By 


From the American Tract Society (New 
York, 75 cents) we have The Lord’s 
Prayer IWustrated. By O. Reich, who sup- 
plies the designs, and by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, who supplies the “‘ poem trans- 
‘lated from the Old German”—a supremely 
difficult piece of work, well done, preserv- 
ing the quaint simplicity of the German 
without marring that of the Lord’s Prayer 
by the expansion of its phrases. 


The most recent volume added to the 
authorized ‘‘ Brantwood Edition ”’ of John 
Ruskin’s Works, is The Queen of the Air; 
being a Study of the Greek Myth of Cloud 
and Storm. This volume is published like 
the others with an Introduction by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Mass. 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co.,New York. $1.50.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. BURTON has written for The Cen- 
tury a story called ‘*‘ Monsieur Alcibiade.”’ 








....-Thomas Whittaker will publish im- 
mediately ‘A Cyclopedia of Nature Teach- 
ings” with an introduction by Hugh 
MacMillan, LL.D. 


....D. C. Heath & Company announce a 
fourth revised and enlarged edition of Prof. 
Hiram Corson’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Robert Browning’s Poetry.” 


...-A third copy of Matthew Arnold’s 
prize poem, “‘Alaric,”’ has come to light. It 
was supposed that there were only ten cop- 
ies of this juvenile production in existence. 


...-Mr. John D. Barry has left his posi- 
tion on The Evening Telegram to accept the 
assistant editorship of The Forum. We 
congratulate that excellent magazine on the 
appointment. 


....Ginn & Co. announce for publication 
this month ‘Outlines of Lessons in Bot- 
any,” by Jane H. Newell, a book “for the 
use of teachers or mothers studying with 
their children.” 


....A work by Thomas a Kempis, called 
‘* Meditations on the Life of Christ,” which 
has been translated and edited by Arch- 
deacon Wright and the Rev. S. Kettlewell, 
will be published here by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


---.In The Contemporary Review for 
January Sir Gavan Duffy gives some very 
interesting reminiscences of Carlyle, with 
whom he traveled in Ireland in the forties. 
Some of Carlyle’s opinions on his contem- 
poraries—W ordsworth, Browning, Coleridge 
and others—are given. 


....The Macmillans announce for early 
publication Mr. Henry Jephson’s account of 
the ‘‘Rise and Progress of the Political 
Platform,” an extensive work in two vol- 
umes, dealing with the long struggle for 
the rights of free speech. The same house 
also announce a new volume to their Li- 
brary of Philosophy, ‘The Philosophy of 
4isthetics,” by Bernard Bosanquet, trans- 
lator of Lotze’s ‘System of Philosophy.” 


.-.-The Popular Science Monthly for 
January gives its readers as frontispiece a 
‘portrait of Elias Loomis, accompanied by a 
sketch of his life. In the series of papers 
on the development of American industries 
singe Columbus, we have a capital, copious- 
ly illustrated article on ‘The Recent Ad. 
vances in the Pottery Industry.” And in’ 
another series of ‘‘ Lessons from the Cen- 





good deal of recilessness, we should ‘say. 


sus” the Hon. Carroll.D, Wright draws 





some instructive conclusions 

“Oar Population and its Distribution.” 

..+.The present issue of The Review of 
Reviews maintains its own unrivaled 
standard as *‘ The Busy Man’s Magazine.’ 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s paper on “The Czar 
and Russia of To-Day” is a temperate 
apology for that ruler of millions, and cer- 
tainly is full of well-assorted information. 
The impatient friends of Russian freedom, 
however, are not likely to thank him for 
his pains, tho he makes a number of sugges- 
tions for the bettering of the present detest- 
able conditions. 


..The London Literary Opinion for 
January is worth procuring, even at some 
little trouble, for the portrait of Swinburne, 
issued as a supplement to the number; this 
isa reproduction of an early drawing by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, showing the same 
broad forehead. abundant hair, and retreat- 
ing mouth that we are familiar with, but 
smooth-faced and boyish. Accompanying 
this portrait is an admirable little essay on 
ah urne’s poetry by Mr. Richard Le Gal- 

enne. 


.. Roberts Brothers announce for imme- 
diate publication: ‘‘ Pastels of Men,” sec- 
ond series, by Paul Bourget; translated by 
Miss Wormeley; ‘“ The Story of the Glit- 
tering Plain,’ which has been also called 
“The Land of Living Men; or, the Acre of 
the Undying’’; written by William Morris— 
a new and cheaper edition, reset in modern 
type. ‘‘ Wells of English,” by Isaac Bassett 
Choate; “A Last Harvest,” lyrics and son- 


nets, by Philip Bourke Marston; edited, 

with biograpical sketch, by Louise Chandler 

Moulton: and “The Tragic Comedians,” 

by George Meredith, with an introductory 

mote on Ferdinand Lassalle by Clement 
orter. 


....The Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills, of Oxford 
(Eng ), has just issued 400 odd pages of his 
work on the “Gathas of Zoroaster,’’ pp. 153. 
It contains the Zend Pahlavi, Sanskrit and 
Persian text of the Ahhuna Vaiti, with 
translations of the first three; and pp. 393- 
621 plus xxvii, comprising the ‘critica com- 

mentary and introduction. The price is 
$7.50 for the whole work; but for the first 
400 pages a large discount will ve made to 
cle Seoiyine 4 direct to the author, at No. 
19 Nerham Road, Oxford. The subject is 
now considered of the first importance to 
the history of theological doctrine. The 
“Gathas” contains the religion of Oyees, 
the restorer of Jerusalem. 


..In The North American Review for 
January, we have two articles on “Mr. 
Speaker,” by the Hon. Roger Q. Mills and 
the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Among many 
interesting things, Mr. Reed says: ‘‘It is a 
curious fact that while we have relaxed 
none of our conservative safeguards, but 
rather have striven to add to them, even to 
the verge of unreason, the world outside, 
the abode of the ‘worn-out and effete dy- 
nasties,’ has become more and more pro- 
gressive until many Euro Governments 
are as fairly representative of the people 
and responsive to their will as our own, and 
some much more so.” Then Mr. is wynond 
Lang is on hand with one of his = 

, this time discoursing of “ French 

ovels and French Life.”’ ‘‘ The Best Book 
of "the Year’ is a subject discussed by sev- 
eral leading scholars and men of letters. 
It is curious to note the choice in each case. 
Sir Edwin Arnold chooses one of Zola’s nov- 
els; Miss Agnes Repplier thinks Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s “* Intentions” the most noteworthy 
volume: Mrs. Amelia E. Barr makes choice 
of the Rev. Adam Sedgwick’s “‘ Life and Let- 
ters,” while Professor Briggs names the 
Bampton lectures of Canon Cheyne as the 
most —— theological work of the 
year; Dr. W. A. Hammond pronounces for 
the Century ‘Dictionary; and Julien Gordon 
makes a wise judgment in awarding the 
honor to Spencer’s “‘ Justice.” 
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THE LEADING HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Landes 


COMPILED BY THE REV. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D. D. 


This is the standard church music book of to-day. 
latest and best work of Dr. Robinson, of whose hymn-books 
two million copies have been sold. As an indication of its 


_ increasing popularity we give 


“Domini 


below a list of 


RECENT ADOPTIONS: 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. (Centre). - 

Rev. Newman Smythe, D. D., 650 
copies. 

WARE, MASS. (Cong.), 300 copies. 
Rev. A. B. Bassett. 

WASHINGTON, PA. (Pres.), 278 copies. 
Rey. James I. Brownson. 

DULUTH, MINN. (Pres.), 400 copies. 
Rev. A. W. Ringland, D. D. 

SAN JOSE, CAL. (Pres.), 245 copies. 
Rey. J. W. Dinsmore, D. D. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. (Pres.), 500 copies. 
Rev. S. S. Mitchell, D. D. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. (Dutch Ref’d), 450. 
Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D. 

OAKLAND, CAL. (Pres.), 475 copies. 
Rev. R. F. Coyle, D 

RIVERSIDE, CAL. (Pres.), 200 copies. 
Rev. R. H. Hartley. 

SAVANNAH, GA. (Pres.), 250 copies. 
Rev. J. F. Dripps, D. D. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. (Cong.), 300 cop. 
Rev. C. O. Day, D. D. 

TOLEDO, 0. (Pres.), 150 copies. 
Rev. S. G. Anderson. 

ALLEGHENY, PA. (Pres.), 225 copies. 
Rey. S. J. Glass. 


If you need new hymn-books for church, prayer-meeting, 
in one of its several 


or Sunday-school, 
forms is sure to give satisfact 


‘*Laudes Domini” 


Rev. Rufus S. Green, D. D. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry D. Lindsay. 


Rev. J. M. Patterson. 
Rev. Geo, F. Prentiss. 


Rev. E. H. Barnett, D. D. 








Rev. Wm. M. Kincaid. 
Rev. E. M. Deems, D. D. 


Rev. J. M. Richmond. 
JOLIET, ILL. (Pres.), 150 copies. 
Rey. C. A. Lippincott. 
UTICA, N. Y. (Pres.), 200 copies. 
Rev. F. W. Townsend. 
MACON, GA. (Pres.), 240 copies. 
Rev. W. B.-Jennings. 





Rev. R. J. Service. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. (Pres.), 175 Loe: 
Rev. Samuel Jessup, D. D. 





ion. 


LAUDES DOMINI for the Church. 
LAUDES DOMINI, Abridged Edition. 
LAUDES DOMINI for the Prayer-meeting. 
LAUDES DOMINI for the Sunday-school. 





Returnable sample copies of the church and Prayer-meeting edi- 


tions sent free to pastors for examination. 


A sample of Laupes 


Domini FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL sent, post-paid, for 35 cents. 
Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to 


send for our little book of ‘‘ Fort 


y American Churches,” containing 


pictures of some new and famous churches in which Laupes Domm 


is used. 


Also a list of hundreds of other churches using it. 


Our 


little vest-pocket book of ‘International Lessons and Golden Texts” 
is sent free upon request to all Sunday-school workers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 





It is the 


ORANGE, N. J. (Pres.), 300 copies. 
(Pres.), 250 copies. 
TACOMA, WASH. (Pres.), 600 copies. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (Cong.), 225 cop. 
ATLANTA, GA. (Pres.), 250 copies. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (Pres.), 200 cop. | 
HORNELLSVILLE, N.Y. (Pres.),150 cop. | 
| 


LOUISVILLE, KY. (Pres.), 131 copies. 


DETROIT, MICH. (Pres.), 200 copies. 





FOOD PRICES AND WAGES. 

Ir is everywhere admitted that 1891 
was an exceptional year in our business 
and financial history. Being a debtor—that 
is a borrowing—nation, the losses of 
money and of confidence in all foreign in- 
vestments on the part of European capi- 
talists affected us seriously. Business 
was everywhere dull, but without excessive 
failures except in the Southern States. 
Indeed, the amount of liabilities involved 
in mercantile failures during 1891 was less 
than in previous years, showing that the 
trading of the year both at the East and 
at the West, if less in volume than before, 
was--conservatively conducted. As the 
readers | of; THE INDEPENDENT know, 
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United States is on 

tially sound, and that 
the return of confidence on the part of 
capitalists (a confidence shaken by no 
fault of ours) to bring about a return to 
our usual advancing prosperity. 
This position is borne out by a compari- 
If there had been any real 
and extensive business gambling, a suc- 
ceeding era of conservatism would surely 
bring about great changes in values, a fall 
and then a greater rise. The American 
Grocer publishes an interesting review of 
food prices which is worth comment. 
Below is a table of export avd import 
prices on a dozen staple articles. 
port values are for the fiscal years ending 
June 30th, and are those reported by our 
Government. The import values dre those 
declared at points of exportation, to which 
freights and profits must be added to find 
the American market quotations. Still the 
figures named show the relative fluctua- 


a basis essen- 
it needs only 


The ex- 


AVERAGE YEARLY EXPORT PRICES. . 
Breadstuffs are a little higher for rea- 
sons well known. Bacon, lard, butter and 
cheese are about the same as in the year 
before. Coffee was higher and mackeral 
Altogether the table leaves the 
reader with the clear impression that the 
fluctuations are only such as can be ex- 
plained by the ordinary changes in trade 
and that our citizens, in spite of the.Bar- 
ing liquidation, were able to buy food as 
cheaply as ever. 


As sugar is amarticle 


of universal consumption, its average 
values are of interest: 














_ ‘MUSIC. 





La Crippe 


Treatment. 

A Medical Monograph for the People, by George B. 
Bradley, M.D. Symptoms, complications and treat- 
ment of disease and succeeding exhaustion fully dis- 
Plans of treatment followed and remedies 
used by leading American and European physicians 
detailed. Price, Ten cents. For sale by all booksell- 
ersand newsdealers, and by the Author, 103 West 9d 


cussed. 


Street, New York City. 


CHRISTIAN 





The John Church Oo. 
74 West 4th Street, Cincinnati| 





THE NEW SONG BOOK 


| Gospet Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, MoGRANAHAN and STEBBINS, 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 Cents. 


ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 
Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 Ceuts. 


The Biglow & Main Oo, 
76 East 9th Si 
13 East ifth Street, New York.|81 Randolph St., 


Musco- Centrif- Granu- 
28 vado. ugal. lated. 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 

OO ca destnocscce 3.49 3.96 4.80 

ee ff MD ccccesccececce 5.10 5.62 6.31 
5.79 6.57 7.88 

4.96 5.90 7.18 

4.85 5.37 6.00 

4.86 5.52 6.25 
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EDUCATION. 


Sugar was reduced one-half in price by 
the invention of the centrifugal process 
of refining and, as the table shows, this 
price was further reduced to the low 
averages of 1891 by the McKinley Tariff 
law which struck off the sugar duties. 
Perhaps a better idea of the real cheap- 
ness of good food can be had by giving 
the prices of canned goods, these being 
foods which might fairly be called luxu- 
ries. Highest and lowest quotations for 
the year are given for standards per dozen 
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1. 1.80 
1 1.85 
2.00 

2.10 

1,25@ 1.65 





Here again it is apparent, from the 
above wholesale quotations, that the peo- 
ple of the United States have had this new 
and valuable form of excellent food at 
prices much lower than the real worth to 
us of so important an advantage as ob- 
taining nearly fresh vegetables and fruit 
in winter. 

Probably there can be no better way of 
setting forth the improvement continually 
going forward in the United States, and 
the really fortunate position of our workers 
than by contrasting the low price of the 
best of food above given with the inerease 
in yearly wages and the decrease in cost of 
wages to employers per unit of work done, 
because of greater efficiency individually, 
and through better machinery. In 1883 
Mr. Edward Atkinson analyzed the rec- 
ords of two New England mills which had 
been running for twenty years making a 
standard 36-inch sheeting. Here are the 
results: 





1840, | 1883. ) Changes. 








$600,000; Same. 
12,500 moms 146 p. c. 
os oH eae 530 6827' Same. 
0. OL Operatives per 

1,000 epindles. | 








spindles...... ; 42.4 17.2\Dec. 60 p. c. 
Pounds per spindle! 
per day............ 456) 556 |Inc. 22 p. c. 
Pounds per operative | 
we _. See 10.76' 31.20) Inc. 190 p. ce. 
urs of work per 
wey, I aad sls 13 11|Dec. 15 p. c. 
ages per year—av- 
Eee $175) $287\Inc. 64 p. c. 
Wages per yard, cts. .82! —1.08|Dee. 41 p.c. 
it per yard at 10) 
p.c.on cts. 1.18 0.43\Dec. 63 p. c. 
Price of r i 
cotton eine | 
he same, cts....... 9.04, 7.04 Dec. 22 p. c. 








There is a whole treatise on politice] 
economy in these figures. They well re- 
pay careful study, tho we can refer to but 
a few points. Wages per year are 64 per 
cent. greater than in 1840. The real in- 
crease is more than that, because of the 
decline in price and improvement in qual- 
ity and kind of purchasable food. Con- 
comitantly, the wages per yard, the unit 
of production, declined 41 per cent., and 
consequently the price of sheeting fell 22 
per cent. The operative is better off, the 
capitalist is no worse—or at least ought 
not to be, the public get cheaper sheeting, 
and all have cheaper and better food. 
What more interesting or instructive com- 
mentary than this table can there be on 
the workings on broad lines of our com- 
mercial and economic forces, or on the 
favorable conditions of life in our pros- 
perous and prospering country? 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE is a disposition to take the silver 
question out of politics that ought to be 
vigorously encouraged. In each party 
there is an important element which 
would gladly leave the subject alone, be- 
cause sectional differences make unity of 
action on either side almost impossible. 
The proposition, therefore, for an Inter- 
national Monetary Conference comes at 
an opportune time; not alone because it 
raises the subject to a higher plane of dis- 
cussion, free of political bias, but also be- 
cause it frees Senators and Congressmen 
alike from a responsibility which many 
prefer to avoid. President Harrison has 
been quietly feeling his way for some 
time past toward an agreement between 
European nations regarding the use of 
silver. The weakened position of England 
in her adherence to the gold standard, as 
well as a strong revulsion of sentiment in 
Lancashire against that policy, have cer- 
tainly improved his prospects of success, 
and the indications now are that, when- 
ever the United Staies refuses to any 
longer alone support the price of silver, 
England, if not Germany, will be com- 
pelled to discard the single standard and 
adopt bi-metalism. The introduction, 
however, at this time of a bill providing 
for such a conference in Chicago is cer- 
tainly ill-advised. Besides being prema- 
ture and unfriendly to the President by 
reason of removing the subject from his 
control, the chief objection to the bill is 
that Chicago is, of all possible cities, the 
most unfavorable spot for such a confer- 
ence, Foreign Powers would, of course, 














out of courtesy respond to such an invita- 





tion'from the United States; yet a confer- 
ence held in Chicago would have far less 
weight than one held at Paris, Berlin, 
London, or some point central to the 
largest number of interested Powers. It 
might gratify Chicago vanity, and adver- 
tise the World’s Fair to have such a con- 
ference in the ‘windy city”; but the 
advantage to the cause of silver or bi- 
metalism would be much less than to 
the aspirations of certain shrewd Illinois 
politicians. 

Stock speculation continued quite ac- 
tive. It was noticeable, however, that 
the upward movements were chiefly con- 
fined to low-priced stocks or the ‘“ fan- 
cies,” high-class shares being compara- 
tively neglected. Usually this is consid- 
ered the climax of a healthy bull move- 
ment; but the circumstances are so excep- 
tional this year that few apply the rule. 
Altho the movement of the last few weeks 
was largely speculative and latterly fever- 
ish because of active realizing and want 
of public support, still it was based upon 
such conditions of prosperity as gave it 
exceptional stability, even to the cheaper 
class of stocks. The truth is, Wall Street 
is just now the most sanguine spot of the 
whole country. It is endeavoring, and 
with much success, to anticipate the bene- 
fits of a good harvest and improvement in 
trade long before business men themselves 
have begun to really feel them. As a re- 
sult, the burden of lifting prices has 
fallen almost entirely upon speculators 
and big holders, who have no further in- 
terest in the stability of values than to 
lighten their load of stocks. Thus far the 
demand from investors has been ordinary, 
the early rise having checked inquiry from 
that quarter. The public interest in spec- 
ulation is also limited, and has not in- 
creased in proportion to dealings on the 
Stock Exchange; for dull trade and small 
profits de not encourage either of the 
last-named classes of buyers. The imme- 
diate course of the market is, therefore, 
very uncertain; tho in the long run con- 
ditions certainly seen’ favorable to a fur- 
ther upward movement. Easy money 
and increasing net returns upon railroad 
investments are irresistible factors on the 
side of the bulls; besides which there is no 
mistake abvut a revival of the speculative 
spirit and its drift toward the Stock Ex- 
change, which may. easily carry prices 
above their intrinsic-value. The present 
situation is that prices have had a big rise; 
and, even if better things are in store, 
profits will be taken and plans formed for 
a re-action on which to base fresh ad- 
vances. Hence, the strength of the re- 
actionist feeling in the street, which may 
or may not continue. London has been 
buying fair quantities of our securities: 
but the firmness of exchange and its effect 
in checking gold imports is diminishing 
the reliance placed in that quarter. The 
indications now are that gold arrivals for 
this season are about over. Since July we 
have imported less than $40,000,000, and 
experts estimate that the international 
movements of this metal have resulted in 
a loss of over $15,000,000 for the year. 
Considering our heavy exports in the early 
half of 1891, this is not a bad showing. 
Railroad earnings continue large, 62 roads 
reporting an increase of 7 per cent. for the 
fourth week of December. In the month 
of December 95 roads reported gross earn- 
ings of $40,700,000, a gain of 10 per cent. 
The losses are mainly on Southern roads 
and Northern Pacific. 


Bank clearings at leading cities showed 
an increase of over 24 per cent. during the 
first week of January. The most imp pr- 
tant gain was at New York, owing to ac- 
tivity in stock speculation; but the gains 
at other cities were strikingly large, and 
show unmistakably that business is more 
active than a year ago. Only the South- 
ern and Pacific Coast cities are reporting 
decreases. Cheap cotton and too much 
land speculation explain Southern diffi- 
culties; and along the Pacific Coast there 
has also been considerable excess yet to 
overcome. Cotton has declined sharply. 
until it is now selling at the Jowest price 
of forty years. The cause is simply over- 
supply. Liverpool fails to buy freely, even 
at tempting prices, because of depression 
in Lancashire, Home manufacturers are 


with cotton at higher figures, and some- 
what discouraged by the unsettled state of 
the cotton goods market arising from fluc- 
tuations in the staple. The woolen trade 
is in com ively fair eo tho renew- 
al of tariff agitation is a. disturbing ele- 
ment. Wheat and flour were depressed 
by the same influence as cotton—heavy 

leld. Receipts and exports both continue 
lore in excess of last year; but the 
visible supplies are still increasing. There 
are 38,600,000 more bushels wheat and 
1,200,000 bales more cotton in sight than 
a year Over 5,300,000 bushels wheat 
and 2,600,000 bushels corn were exported 
last week, a large increase over the pre- 
vious week. In the iron trade there is 
room for improvement, but the hopeful 
feeling continues. The demand for coal 
was stimulated by colder - weather, tho 
hesitancy is likely to remain in that Quar- 
ter until the question of percentages is 
settled. Coffee was quiet; sugar firm; 
lard and pork higher. 


Money ruled very easy. Call loans 
ranged 14@4 per cent. on good collateral. 
Time money is plentiful, and loans are be- 
ing made at 3@4 per cent., six months 
according to collateral. nds are arriv- 
ing freely from the West, which, together 
with Treasury disbursements, explains 
the increase of $1,729,000 in surplus re- 
serve. Had it not been for the large in- 
creases in loans and deposits, the surplus 
would have stood still higher, as the banks 
were estimated to have gained nearly six 
millions last week. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

3.38900 $155,616, 400 
«Meas ino 6,972,200 Inc. "900 

, 37,814,400 Inc. 1,442,200 
S22 477,382,300 218,20 Inc. 11,164,100 

5,563,000 5,537,400 Inc, 25,600 

The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Differences. 
Inc. 
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Specie..........+. 059,100 $95,972,200 Inc. $3,077,900 

Teal tenders... M200 "STBIAMOD Inc. “Teed 

Total reserve. . $138,306,700 $133,786,600 Inc. $4,520,100 
Reserve required 

nst dep’ts. 119,345,575 116,554,550 Inc. 2,791,025 
Excess of re- 
er _ 
uire- 

— ~ Al ocmnee 18,961,125 17,232,050 Inc. 1,729,075 

Excess of reserve Jan. lth, 1891............... 13,384,250 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: 60-days’ sight, 4.823@4.83; demand, 
4.85@1.854; cables, 4.854@4.85%; commer- 
cial, 4.813@4814. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: = 






















Rewer Lsiecccococcnsses 160 
Solum bia 
Eleventh Ward 19) 
Fifth National 27 
Fourth Nationat 290 
yaliatin National... 138 
German Exchange... ‘ 118 
Hanover..........s.+.- Be 170 
mp’rs’ and Traders’. 
Lincoln National..... = 
cove ork... 199 
: 810 | Third National........ 1 
. 45 |Tradesmen’s.......... 00 
eee U. 8. National........ x 
‘ O.....+-.+. 605 | Western National.... 120 
N. Y. National Ex.... 130 | West Side............. 20 
Nineteenth Ward... 160 | 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 9th, 1892: 









America.............- wi | Manhattan. -» 183 
American Exchange 15044 | Park........ 

Central....... +--+ 130 | Phenix...............- 3 
OO SPs --. 41 | Shoe & Leather...... bi 
Commerce eves | Western (old stock). “4% 
POEs agbbcccesigsce 156 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....-The total value of products of Kan- 
sas farms for the year amounted to $169,- 
811,372.17. 


...-The Equitable Mortgage Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent. payable, January 15th. 


....In the Chamber of Deputies at Paris 
on the 5th inst. an order was passed de- 
manding that energetie measures be taken 
against the persons responsible for the 
present state of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. 

....TheChicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company is to be congratulated 
on the fact that the German Government 
have adopted their postal cars as the best 
for service in Germany, models of which 
have just been completed and will be 
shipped to Berlin. 


....About a year ago bonds to the 
value of $40,000 were stolen on their way 
from Paris ‘to ion, The case was 
laced at once in the hands of the Scot- 
fand Yard detectives and only within a 
few days were the 


ilty parties arrested. 
The -thieves had : 


uplicate keys to the 











equally slow buyers, being stocked up | 





récovered and three of the four thieves 
are in prison. 

....A very large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of fruit and vegetable receivers 
was held in this city on the 5th inst. The 
object of the meeting was to urge upon 
growers and shippers of fruits and vege- 
tables the use of uniform packages. This 
is done in order to prevent, if possible, 
the passage by the Board of Aldermen of a 
bill presentex by the Retail Grocers’ Union 
making compulsory the sale of fruits and 
vegies by weight. 


..--At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of this city, on the 7th inst., Mr. 
Robert M. Gallaway was elected President 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Jacob D. Vermilye, who had filled the 
office since 1868. Mr. Gallaway was the 
Vice President of the Bank and was 
formerly, for many years, Vice President 
and Acting Executive of the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railway Company. He was, for 
a number of years. a member of the Board 
of Education. The Merchants’ National 
Kank hasacapital of $2,000,000 with a sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $1,041,000. It 
pays semi-annual dividends of 34 per cent. 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion last week were the following: 
ee Tee Settlement 3 per cent. bonds, due 


“A” bonds, due 1%6......... 101 
,000 Morris and Essex Rd. Co., lst mort. 7 per. 
cent. bonds, due 1914. ..............eeeeeees 
16 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co......... 
10shares Pacific Fire Insurance Co 





100 shares Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Re 
Re hacdelaeeidatdettr abl cn <batiaxsen\sguntaeeb 

15 shares American Express Co............... 116) 

100 shares Cedar Falls and Minnesota Rd......7 


$1,000 Federal Valley Coal Co. Ist. mort, 6 per 
ceut. bond, aue 1908..................--se0e 

$5,000 Denver, Texas and Gulf Rd. Ist mort. 5 per 
cent. bonds, due 1937 





10 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co......... 700 
60 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins. and Trust 
MEMEWD Udanevecokegucrds deste suvwctevcacgouuee 15054 
....-The following, from the Agri- 


cultural Department, shows the estimated 
yield of corn, wheat and oats, in compar- 
ison with that of the previous year, 1890: 








1891. 1890. 
See! 1,489,970,000 
Wheat 399,262. 
ae : 523,621,000 
Total, bushels...... 3,408,228,000 2,412,853,000 


The aggregate yield of these three crops 
has increased 995.527,000 bushels, consid- 
erably more than a third. The following 
table shows the prices received on the 
farms per bushel, and the aggregate value 
of each crop: 














1891.—— 1880,.——_——-.- 
Pri Price. 
Cents. Value. Cents. Value. 
Corn.. .40. 39,2 50.60 $745,433,451 
Wheat.33.9% 513,472,711 83.80 . 334,773,678 
ts. ..31.46 232,312,207 2.40 222,048,480 
, SEES $1,582,224,246 $1,311,255,615 


...-One of the most important reports 
received by us in a long time is in the na- 
ture of a dispatch from Minneapolis, 
Minn., stating that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway intends to abandon its line 
through Ontario along the northern shore 
of Lake Superior and run its trains 
through North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. It owns a contr lling interest 
in the ‘‘Soo” Line, and the latter will be 
used by the Canadian Company in carry- 
ing trattic through the United States. The 
Canadian Pacific is building a line in a 
southerly direction from Regina which 
will connect with the Valley Uity exten- 
sion of the *‘Soo.” When this connection 
is made there will be a continuous track 
from Vancouver on the Pacific Coast, by 
the way of Regina, Valley City, Minne- 
apolis and Sault Ste. Marie to Halifax on 
the Atlantic. The Canadian Pacific aban- 
dons the line through Ontario along the 
northern shore of Superior chiefly because 
the immense amount of snow in that re- 
gion has frequently caused a tie-up of the 
entire transcontinental line. 


....One of the oldest men in the United 
States Senate, in point of years and serv- 
ice, and one of the very best equipped, 
Senator Morril', of Vermont, madea telling 
speech in the Senate on the 6th inst., on the 
bili to provide for the freecoinage of goid 
and silver bullion, which ought tocommand 
the attention and serious consideration of 
every citizen of the Union. The right dis- 
position of the question of the free coinage 
of silver is now of the greatest importance. 
He said in part: 

**He was now, and ever had been, in favor 
of maintaining botn gold and silver in cir- 
culation, and silver to the extremest boun- 
dary that could maintain it on a parity 
with gold. It would be a real joy for him 
to have silver greatly increase in actual 
value, 

“He had not voted for the silver act of 
1890, for the reason that silver bullion was 
neither to be paid for nor paid out in 
accordance with the safer proposal of Sec- 
retary Windom, and that the silver to be 
purchased was fixed, as it appeared to him, 
at a too magnificent amount; and also that 
a full price would be paid for a commodity 
which the Government could neither sell 
nor part from, to any considerable extent, 
without a financial revolution and serious 
loss.” 

Mr. Morrill went on to say that Na- 
tional bank notes were rapidly heing made 
to step down and out, to give room te sil- 
ver paper, 
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ie Nek Seee Ne. aat 
cost wi 


ld, to push or silver dol- 
lars into ciretiiation: but it ban bean demon- 
strated that no more than about bg ct. 000 

of over $400,000,000 coined co coaxed 
puaitle to apply idvosatt had been 
e to apply c© pressure, no 
greater sum pg A have been forced into the 
congested channels of circulation, or into 
the reluctant pockets of the people. The 
weight was objected to as too heavy and the 
value too light. There was in the Treasury 
to-day in silver dollars and silver bullion 
os 12,000 tons, which even burglars had al- 
to covet, and only express com- 
panies appreciated its value when they 
ugged it across the continent; but the Gov- 
ernment was required to hold and guard it 
night and day, we oa with all forthcom- 
ing monthly additions. When and where 
was this silver deluge toend? In ten years 
more under existing statutes the Govern- 
ment might have locked up in its subterra- 
nean vaults silver to the ag te amount 
of perhaps more than $1,000,000,000, for all 
of which its obligations payable in coin 
would be outstanding. this, like the 
river of the t, to run on forever? 
should this inundation be further ra- 
vated by unlimited free coinage? No silver 
certificates or Treasury notes issued a sil- 
ver bullion had been presented for ent 
in silver, but they were paid in go a when 
so demanded. 
‘““WHEN THE GOLD IN THE TREASURY VAN- 
ISHES. 

**How long they could be thus kept on a 
parity with gold was al ya matter of 
el and profound concern, and largely 

ndent upon an honest and proper in- 
texpretation of the law and the courage and 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whenever the gold in the Treasury shou d 
vanish (and it might vanish under a cloud 
of silver as well as under a cloud of adverse 
exchanges) these certificates and notes 
could then be —_ only in standard silver 
dollars; and these, as money, were known 
- ~ not worth their face value. As secur- 
ie r silver certificates or Treasury notes. 
ich were to circulate at par with gold, 
they were notoriously inadequate, as 412} 
rains of silver, nine-tenths fine, wou 
etch no more than 74 cents. It would be 
hardly less safe, and certainly equally hon-. 
est, to base such certificates and notes, and 
circulate them as good money, upon iron or 
- r or upon wheat or tobacco, purchased 
accumulated in like manner, at 331¢ 
oe cent. above the market value, as to base 
such circulation upon the so-called stand- 
ard silver dollars under free coinage.’ 


DIVIDENDS. 

The National Cordage Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. on the preferred and two and a half 
= cent. on the common stock, payable 


7 Ist. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 





LETTERS =| INVESTMENT 


OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 
IFRS & C 


BROTHER 
Bakers, Xe 59 WALL Cie Set, Oy ¥. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Realty. Choice investments made for nou 
realiz 


TAs residents: 26 to 100 per cent.can 


within next year. Lots from’ 


farm, fron 
uining properties. W ite EB. F. Russell & Oo.. Tacoma. Wash- 


OREGON: if xe it 





In the ESTM STATES. 
of city in tg :. te ttn toitssize. Whole- 
sae 1890. Banking Capital $13,500,000; 

We ha 
mn, in large and small amounts, “9sh or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe aad remark- 


Present —S of 
PORTLAND is ahead 

now Soe ws ono, Bark vea 

n for the investment of capital in best real estate in 

ably profitable. Send for full informat ion and Bankers’ 
references. EVGENE D. WHITE & ©v., Pcrtland, Or. 





+ ard to wale Trust and 








AND 
8% Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash. 
RARE BARGAINS Tics", Rerdence, Act Proper 
Eastand West. G.H. Fonnok »Tacoma, Wash A A 
its nishi 7 about 
mesic eens Fh dg ly mee pepsi ick 
returns. Write Write to b teenage 2 : mine veat- 
men al, 000. 
we ee Wines hington, 


* Robert Goelet, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

Augustus D. Juillard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Edwin Packard, 

Henry H. Rogers, 

Henry W. Smith, 

H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 
Om, in which Minneapolis is loca’ 

Fu icularsand satisfactory references given 
on aad ication. 
Loans in amounts from $500 te $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Feurth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


are ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can d- e~ by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Thorense of tion and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to a x, of Roanoke. Will be glad 
o answer all corresponden 
FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


oo loan from $100,000 to $200,000 in First Mortgage 
ns, guaranteeing Interest at 8 percent. Only im- 
aan Inside Property taken as security. Best of 
reftrences. Write for particulars to 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell fora short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within kto %& ofa 
mnile from Court omiee and center of city at prices 


ot. 
obtained from the sale of these lots will 
Wy the company in the equi, ment of a 
— mill already erected near the lots offered 
ly for mapa and circulars to 
LINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St.. Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Kd Devs, 


Samuel Collyer, Cash. 
. F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cas 


Merchants’ National ‘Bank, 
onanen oe Layne onan 
EST BANK IN THE 
Capital, "$250, 000 00. Surplus, 373,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


TACOMA, 


First mertgng foans on Tacoma realt; 
from seven to nine 


r cent. per annum. 
awe ‘acoma National Bank and other 
ading banks and individuals in the city of Tacoma. 
Corres We “WeP 


.W.& W.P. PRITCHARD, 
Real Beiate oi Loans) TACOMA Washin™ ton. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Josiah M. Fiske, 

Walter R. Gillette, 


George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 




















V.-Pres. 
Asst. Cash. 





59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. gold coin, with from 7 per cen 
_ Mutual Life Building. annum, nociined by improved Tacoma Real Estate, 
OF Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
CAPITAL, - - 2,000,000 HE IDDLESEX 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000; 1 “= M 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 
Investment Brokers and Financial Agents 


joan mover co Bust 3 ~~ 
terest 








BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1s mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company he New Fork. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. 


Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 


SNBUBGE : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
24 Charlotte 
Lg dl OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 








SALT LAKE CITY. 
Natural sae. aae been struck R.. quantities 
sufficient for ay household 
—— means an a of tN anda rapid 

ance in Now is an opportunity to oper a 

desirable at low prices on TON hn. os 
Ei PLACE ADDITIO from $375 to $000, 
went La Seuth St., 


5. i. WATT . No. 18 


PULUTHS Fi 


to 000 on this year’ serene. 
Sana eee es 





for these products and the 
center for all that ric 
more. Its commerce 
ies of 150,000 inhabitan 
manufacturing is rapid Y 
property now is like buy cago estate 25 
wa ago. Loans at’? and'$ per cent. carefully placed. 
rite 


&. E. L VETT & & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER 
Real Estate 1224," Ave, miles 


from the center of 





e made, hree 
Mat and full eabtnialion Corutaned eoek upon {QQ %, 


Dlicati 
THE Cl CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


NVER. COL, 


B. F. PITMAN, 


Chadron, Nebraska, 
Has for sale a limited ao of first mortgage loans 
improved farm Loans ranging in 
‘about one-third of wha 








PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a yon for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who a a safe investment with rons 
name and a pd of Portland, Oregon, 
will a ieextariton you in m an investment here 

pectus will be sent pon wn application, with ‘tull 
details and references. Ad 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland. Oregen 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY C 
1733 Miles from Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Thirteen Gharehe. Three Railroads, 
Electric 

sae 





ments g past tw 
For informatio n reseraing. KEARNEY as a place of 
and investment, address 





mortgage, 
tionable Securities 
Also have choice bargains 
—_ Gapien apes. 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 
EGGLESTON, BROWNELL, 


AL’ ESTATE AND LOANS 





OFFICES: 600 Ro ore al Insurance Building, 207 Tacoma 
jullding, — oe ILL. 
Tnvetmas made and pi 5 ammoged for 
residents. We have on hand. a ie of Gilt Ed 6: ‘and 
7 per cont. Mo es on Chicago property for sale. 
Reterenc? any Bank in Chicago. 





Real Estate and 7 and 8 
percent. First Mortgages. 
a om land adjoin for the pur- 
ining the city 

Write tor 


The acherpe aa t Heals ST 


VER, COLORADO, 
And 58 Old Broad Street Londen E 


1 0 % Undoubted Security! 
0 Satisfactory References! 
The rapid 


wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money for developments. Borrowers can better aff: 
to pay 10 per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
Write us for interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash, 
ESTABLISHED 185. 


DENVE 


We are now 


ERA “ig 





— 





MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 


== (Cigene 2, Cole 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
able semi-annually by draft on New 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 
| (02 York. Personal attention given hes = 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 


tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


Mowe ainay 


VEN LAND C 


airhaven, Wash. ethene aha 





NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 


for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 





Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 


JOHN M. hi otene. wh) 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
by investors seeking perfect security instead of 
h rate of interest as among the safest investments 


offered to the public. 
Ref we 


ers to 
Messrs. Hiram yy & Son, New vow e- 
gears. He Morton, Bliss 


& Co., New York C 
Williams, the Chemical’ National 
eae. a}. York City 


> Th the’ National Safe Deposit Com- 


No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
gs Banks and Investors throughout 
Soadence solicited. 

dent. 

FIN, Treasurer. 





NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Maas., or 
The WESTERN TRUST OCO.,. Tacama.Wash 


DIVIDENDS. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, December 24th, 1891, ; 
SIXTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent, payable January 
4th, 1892, to which date, from 3ist inst., transfer books 
will be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON. Cashier. 


IRVING SAvines INSTITU TION, 
NEW YORK, Decem 


The Trustees = this institution ‘have ‘declared in- 

8 remain: deposit during the 
hs ending December sist, at the rate 

K CENT. per annum on $1, 000 and under. 
and — Ltn | Sa annum on the excess of 
$1,000 n ing $3 payable on and after the 
third Menlay in 5 4 anuary next, Deposits made on 
or Ly ~ ae January %h will draw interest from Janu- 
ary 1 


w WRMXTON. Serre HEATON, President. 


METROPOLITAN, SAVINGS BANK. 


(Opgratse Coane - eee). 
oN Std 


NEW YOR mber 23d, 189 
NTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAWENDING 1 De. 
ANNUM will be cred- 
ited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws 
of ~ bank, Interest payable Wednesday, January 


1892. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 9th will 
draw interest from J nen Ist. 
W. SNEDEN, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, ema S...1 
EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 

8TH AVENUE, CORNER 14TH STREET. 
The Trustees have ordered a. the interest to be 
credited to depositors J ewe) WAG Gi hs be at the 


rate of FOUR PER CENT. PE 
STEEL PHEN W ONES President. 
D’K HUGHSON, ‘Treasurer. 
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FRE 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secre 





Zw Highest references. 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED *%¢ “=! 
remittances made promptly. 
= assessments looked after and 
TAXES “4, 

LO AN Ss on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
S$ MOINES, 10 

ante aid Up, = 0,000. 
mvestmentel: in the most Conservative 
the oat ae 


” Gus Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved landsin lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. Gare be eee DESIRABLE. 


Six Per Cent 


Loans wine local ti 





Choise’ 


ortgage 
Paha ge aaeae SUCCESS- 


HENCE, BEND "GRORGE ii. ‘LEWIS, 
£ sca esident. 


are 





The National Park Bank, New York. 
$3-988;800 


Accounts Solicited. By, and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 


SAPGrY. PFTOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 





(Hanover A elt N.Y.) 





rosperi 
HELEN than ee & ana Fin t =~ Sara 
will ome ge at aed of the 
ow: ing to er supe- | Represent many of the largest 


aanar ae in the rorid can 
investors. 


offer such ‘sach inducements to home seekers and 
Write for full particulars and a copy of our Sow 


np nonexor oder eae... “4 linen raw vga 
ganvelics Business Firms, C ent. 
fics, Uomsiaventiiestaarceasanec: |" onphdd a acer rater 
| ory for On 0 eapemenacnaas ry or gee! 244 mee BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
CTORS: 

Py fry, Eugene po Bellz. Ebenezer K. Wright, 

a Moore. t Fish, . Hart, 

; rae es Siernback, Charles 5 Scribner, F Edward C. Hoyt, 

Edw: Potts, A 


hill 
Richard Delanela Wilson G. Hunt, 


ugust Beimont, 





and 
. ——— list < f Manicipal Water, 
im; real estate yielding 





THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana, 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., 806 Tower Avenue, "West Superior, Wis. 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO. 


shrewdest investors in the cities of New York and Brookl Ph 
School, wy, poe and other -boge —~ Pareononng 


ABSOLYTEY pSURE, TO. 0. BE PAID PROMPTLY. 


bonds, and applications for loans upon 


AT MATURITY. 


«lyn references, 


NORTH ky pavenes BANK 
SOUTHEAST Co R 8TH AND 34TH ST. 
52D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the t six months, a mine wen anh —— dividend 
e rate of three and one-half per cent. per annum 
on all sums of and upward, to the limit of $3,000, 
payable to de ge entitled thereto on and after 


January ~—_, 
LIAM B. laa President. 
WILLIAM B joo Secreta. 


THE PACIFIC FIRE [eORANOE co. 
79TH DIVIDEND. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of five 
cent. is payable on demand at the o 
the Company, No. 151 Broadway. 


GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 
NEw York, Jan. 5th, 1892. 





5) per 
ce of 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
AILWAY CO, 


ys 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 2 
K, December 23d, 1891. § 
HE —— bl DIRECTORS OF THIS’ COM- 
xe 2s SEMI-ANN 





the "Bist inst., at’ which time the 
transfer books will be closed, to be reo} on the 
morning of TUESDAY, the 2d of Februar. ery next 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
THE NATIONAL CORD4GE COMPANY. 
ANUARY, 8th, 1892. 
rectors have this aay declared a tegular 
guarteriy div dividend <. na On PER CENT. on the 
rred,and TWO A ONE-HALF PER CEN 
the common stock re Dus com payable Feore- 
ary i=! at the transfer office of ny, 132 Front 
a and re-open 
'e 


CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED Treewanns OF AMERICA, 
Nos we ll Park Plac - 


w YORK, Deoem 9th, 1891. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Con- 
solidated a a 
election of 
tran 





ny, 
e com: 
he books will close January 15t! 
ruary 2d. 











be pro riy 

will be held at t the the office of the 

z ew Ze on Monday, Janu- 
noo! 

“Stock tran ster books mew be closed on January 4th 





pened on Jan! 1892. 
oe a STREET, Secretary, 











Jan 14, 1892. 
ih snort - 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(68) 27 








—. Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
THE market has passed through a some- 


~ what disappointing week so far as agents 


are concerned. The attendance of buyers 
has been moderate throughout, and their 
operations have shown none of the free- 
dom expected to mark them on the ad- 
vent of the new year. Conservatism in 
regard to both immediate and prospective 
requirements is still their policy in the 
aggregate. Some of the largest buyers 
have, it is true, placed considerable orders 
for future delivery in bleached goods on 
the basis of the recent decline, and some 
of the leading mills have profited thereby 
to such an exteut that they are now well 
under contract and have stiffened up 
again in price. But taking the bulk of 
the buyers and the bulk of the manufac- 
turers there is practically no change from 
previously prevailing conditions. The 
continued weakness of the market for 
raw cotton is of coursé an awkward 
element in the situation. Buyers nat- 
urally are influenced by the fact that cot- 
ton has touched the lowest price recorded 
in forty years, and are unwilling to allow 
that there is anything in sight to justify 
manufacturers in holding for firm prices. 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, allege 
that the present and prospective supply of 
cotton goods, particularly bleached cot- 
tons, is moderate, and that the market 
should be ruled by the -relationship be- 
tween supply and demand irrespective of 
the cost of raw material. The position 
will have to work itself out on its merits. 
In bleached shirtings the manufacturers’ 
arguments appear to hold good as well as 
in most of the colored goods of the denim, 
cheviot and cottonade order, but in brown 
sheetings the buyers look like having the 
best of it, prices of these ruling irregular 
with a downward tendency. The slack- 
ness of the demand for both brown sheet- 
ings and drills for export is telling against 
sellers. Asiatic markets have bought 
sparingly, and the trade with pan-Ameri- 
can countries has not been sufficiently 
good to offset this. Agents report a steady 
demand for printed fabrics in both novel- 
ties and standard fancies, but only a 
quiet trade in wash fabrics. In the latter 
the jobbers have, on the other hand, had 
an active week, their distributions reach- 
ing a large total and secured almost en- 
tirely through orders from salesmen on 
the road, the attendance of buyers in 
town being limited right along. The re- 
ports which come in from all sections of 
the country, some parts of the South ex- 
cepted, are highly encouraging. The 
general financial condition is good, and 
collections are progressing favorably. The 
outlook for the retail business for the 
spring and summer is said never to have 
been surpassed for dress fabrics of all 


descriptions, and a large trade is looked 
for in other textiles. 








' READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Tuis is the time of year when people ask 
themselves what newspapers and magazines 
they shall subscribe for for the coming year, 
and nearly every family desires to have 
among their other periodical reading 
matter, a high-class family newspaper. THE 
INDEPENDENT is not only a religious and 
literary newspaper of the first class, but it 
is a most excellent family newspaper as 
well. 

We shall be pleased to have our old 
subscribers send us the names of as many of 
their friends as they may be able,thus reduc- 
ing the cost of their own subscriptions. If 
it is net convenient tosend new subscribers, 
we suggest the desirability of renewing for 

»-from two to five years and obtain the benefit 
of our club rates. We particularly request 


old subscribers to make their remittances 
direct to us and thus avoid delay and possi- 

* ble loss of numbers of the paper. The club 
rates given herewith are very liberal and 
are being taken advantage of by a large 
proportion of our subscribers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Three months..... $ a Six nay saiawene $1 50 
Four months...... 11 One year........... 30 
CLUB RATES. : 

Two years to one subscriber...........:...65 5 00 
One vear each to two subscribers. . 5 00 
years to one subsc' r 7 00 

Three subscribers one year each. 7 00 
four years to one su r 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach....... 8 50 
ve years to one subscriber................. 10 00 
Five su one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
mS Copies 10 cents. 
TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


ete erae erate 


of his peo upon receiving a request 
to that eff: 


cueeens LIST FOR 1892. 
Ourclubbing list with other magazines 





and news, for 1892 is ready, and we 
shail be to send it to any one who asks 
for it. e can furnish —— — — 
paper or ne ata juction from t 
regular es price. 

ROSES. 


THE Dingee & Conard Company, fruit raisers ona 
busin yt: ea hey d ha’ ie "ong t — 

688 a man an ve for a long time 
been asthe ers eri- 
ecess 


Roses, Bul Hard: 
and Flower Seeds. They offer this book and a speci- 
men copy of their Floral Magazine, “ Success with 
Flowers,” to all our readers free on postal request. 
Mention this paper when you write. 


Wook Stomach strengthened by BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
=, v. 








CONVENIENT MARKETS, 
Goop SOIL, PURE ware AND EXCELLENT CLI- 


considered when looking up 





Sod upon enay fore wow hed at lo the 

and upon easy terms. iving —— vite mer- 
chant, € and b Abundance of 
coal, a to water power, mete. Free sites for 


manufacture 
Persons a further fagermetion ta be an 
swered promptly and ofc by M . Rieh- 
Land and Immigration Agent, & °: % 
Baltimore, Md.—A 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA Pure, Soluble, Economi- 
cal.—Adv. 








DIAMONDS. 


WITHOUT doubt the diamond gives its 
more genuine pleasure than any other 


0 
thirty-five years since, and ma’ 
tained an excellent reputation - judges of fine stones, 
ay they mount ina great variety of artistic sete 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THROUGH Sleepin; ng Cars between New York anc 
San Francisco, via Union Pacific Railway, leave New 
York Tuesdays, January 1%th, February 9th and 2u, 
March 8th and 29th, arriving at San Francisco the 
following Sunday at 11:43 A.M Adv. 


DIED. 


MEAD. —At Greenwich, Conn. on Monday, January 
4th, 1892, after a short illness, Col. Thomas A’ Mead, in 
the Gd year of his age. 

















Hoend) 
E omit KS fo 


India Pongees 


30,000 Yards 


Real India Pongees 


The best qualities ever 
offered. Dress lengths and 
cut pieces at extraordinary 
prices. 

The above goods can be 
recommended to give un- 
doubted satisfaction. 


Joroadooey KH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 


the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us ona postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 


the paper sent 
TRAVEL. 
HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 


A select party sails February 6th and March 9th, 1892 


AZE’S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE, 
Programmes for Spring and Summer of 1892 now 


Excursions leave montniy Yor I , $380. Best tick- 
eting facilities. Choicest ocean be hs aS, all lines at 
lowest rates. Send for “ Tourist Gazette 


H. GAZE & SONS, 940 BROADWAY.N. Y., 














Sole Agents for New The wfikieh Nile S. 8, Co., Es- 
tablished 1844, 


B.Aliman& C0, 


18th St., 19th St. and Gth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


DECIDED 
ADVANTAGES 


LADIES’ 
STREET 
DRESSES, 


Comprising a Large 
number of Dresses, 
with Skirts Made and 
Waists Unmade, also 
a great variety of 
Completely Made 
Dresses 


BUTREMELY io PRICES. 


JANUARY 
DRESS GOODS SALE. 


We begin to-day our regular after- 
holiday sale in the Dress Goods De- 
partment. 

An immense variety of Plaids of 
Scotch, French, and English make, 
in both gay and subdued colorings— 
prices reduced one-half. 

Many excellent values in stylish 
Cheviots and Tailor Suitings, Double 
Rib Diagonals, etc. 

Reductions, also,in prices of Cash- 
meres, Serges, and other Plain Goods 
—Bargains at every counter. 

For early Spring we have opened 
several new lines of attractive mix- 
tures, 52 inches wide, $1.00 and $1.25 
per yard. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 

















a 
PLANTS AND Gosee 
Send 5e re Elegan 
taining 4 col’d ig Cai 
and above 9 Pkgs., 17¢, 


JOHN | A. A. SALTER, 





For Catalogue & Prices of Bey, AL Pusitis Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cem: Farms, 
ote... write HARTMAN M’P"G Co., oom Wel a. Pann. 





Buffalo Lithia Water for Beiahe's Disease, sto 





der, rheumati: Pamphlet sent by Tr. 
Buffalo Virginia 








Jnsurauce. 


A PLACE TO BEGIN THE REFORM. 


THE time has come, says the Mutual, to 
reduce the pressure, to abandon struggle 
for the first place as respects new busi- 
ness, and to take care of what we have. 
The time has come, says the Equita- 
ble, to reduce expenses, including com- 
missions with the rest, and (by inference) 
to let the place in the line take care of it- 
self. Is it not time to say also that the 
time has come for a change in the man- 
ner of paying commissions? 

The Mutual will no longer count policies 
which it fails to sell. The old practice was 
as absurd as if a merchant should include 
in his account of sales all the goods still 
remaining on his shelves and then make 
his books square with the fact by having 
an account of ‘‘ merchandise returned.’ 
The amount of not taken business is large, 
and we give below the ratios of not taken, 
in the New York companies, in 1880, 1885 
and 1890: 








Ratio of “ Not Taken” to New Issues. 3 


1880, 1885, 1800). 
te fo i ae a 
a rr == a= = 
A} ae 2 -F* ~ a£ 
“a <6 “SE <2 “3 <¢ 
a a = : a £ 

& & & 





a 


Brooklyn....11.2 10.6 6.5 96 44 
Equitable...15.6 15.5 124 16.3 14.1 19.8 
Germania...11.3 13.3 10.3 12.8 13.4 15.8 


Manhattan.19.9 22.0 21.6 27.7° 21.2 25.4 
Mutual.....10.2 84 10.0 9.6 18.2 21.8 
New York..13.7 14.6 14.8 18.3 16.9 20.6 
United St’s..20.8 30.7 144.0 15.2 14.5 12.9 
Wash’gton..12.2 10.4 





132 138 2.3 4.7 15.8 19.7 





There has been an increase, by compar- 
ing 1890 with 1885. The ratio of the 
amounts not taken to amounts written is 
in most cases greater than the ratio when 
the numbers are compared, thus indicat- 
ing that it is the large rather than the 
small policies which fail to be paid for. 
One would say unhesitatingly that the ra- 
tio of not taken would be largest in ‘the 
racers”; but it does not appear to be so. 

More than twenty years ago (1868) the 
New York report contained a schédule giv- 
ing the largest amount written on one life, 
and the maximum rates of commission and 
brokerage; these were obtained in answer 
to interrogatories, and the interrogatories 
have not been kept up, it will be interest- 
ing to reproduce the schedule: 


og 
S 









S| fe - 
we -o -@ 
oa Ba EP 
aPee oF 96 
Soe ee be 
BEE Ae ME 
DPGGRIGR, on ociccccscccse $15,000 * a 
MMB osicccccesecns 25,000 «10 35 
GOIN iscsi a ctdeis< 20,000 10 5 25 
I ce cba ce anibinees 6oae 10,000 «15 ie BD 
Manhattan............. 20,000 15 ™% 25 
Ms cacndstvastccesea 20,000 10 5 25 
BOB Oicscdcticdccs 20,000 10 5 15 
United States 15,000. re 25 
Washington............ 20,000 
Ps adia scateccwcnceces 10,000 25 
PORE BRIE ici sccvsces ee 20,000 sii euen - 
Conn. Mutual........... 25,000 825 Ts 25 
Mass. Mutual........... 10,000 «615 5 35 
Mutual Benefit......... 20,000 20 10 20 
New England Mutual.. 20,000 15 7% we 
Union Mutual.. evdlehese 10,000 10 5 ba 


*The blank spaces denote that the que: ations were 
not answered or were answered as “ various.’ 


It is pretty generally known that the 
maximum on a life has been increased, 
and that it is not unusual to write from 
$50,000 to $100,000. Commissions have 
also increased, and the old-fashioned plan 
of a first commission and a renewal, 
so long as the policy continued to pay 
premiums has been almost abandoned in 
favor of the single brokerage. What this 
comes to is hard to say precisely, but it 
probably ranges from thirty-five per cent. 
of the first premium all the way up to a 
hundred; we have not heard of any in- 
stance wherein more than a hundred was 
paid, at least as a steady thing. And yet 
the editor of the Spectator claims to have 
seen two policies—one for $50,000 and one 
for double that-—-which did pay more; at 
what rate does not appear, except that the 
Company paid $500 in one case and $1,000 
in the other for the privilege of furnishing 
a year’s insurance for nothing. The entire 
premium was rebated, the persons in- 





sured not paying acent. The agents were 
of the ‘‘ lightning ” kind, and received an 








extra of $10 per. $1,000 in addition to the | 
entire premium. The object of the 
office was to swell the year’s new 
business. The object of the agents 
was to get this $10 bonus, and 
the rebate was allowed to secure the cus- 
tomer, which ought to be an easy matter; 
since anybody would consent to be in- 
sured gratuitously. The office may or 
may not be aware of the details of the par- 
ticular cases; but what prospect there is 
of keeping such policies in force after the 
first year needs no statement beyond the 
obvious one that a man who has had his in- 
surance given him fora year is not likely to 
pay for it thereafter, at least not until he 
has put himself thoroughly at auction on 
the rebate platform. Assume that there is 
a mistake about the story, sill it illustrates 
the tendency; for when an agent is work- 
ing for a brokerage which, in that particu- 
lar case, will amount to some hundreds, 
the suggestion and temptation to turn the 
scale with his man by offering to throw 
off something are inevitable. The cus- 
tomer may be one of those who suggest it; 
another agent may have suggested it; or, 
if not, there may be a fear lest some other 
one will; it is better to take $75 out of the 
desired $100 than to fail outright; and so 
it begins. 

A year ago an article appeared in the 
Insurance Record, bearing the name of 
the former editor, upon the “sins of 
commission.” This article is noteworthy 
because the writer was connected with the 
Mutual, and because it in some degree 
foreshadows the present step in reform, 
After saying that once the agent was 
happy and prosperous with fifteen per cent. 
and a small renewal, but the thing has 
since been turned around so that the agent 
gets the 85 cents and the company the 15, 
or the agent gets 60 and the company, 40, 
the writer argues forcibly that the growth 
in brokerage was produced by the rebate 
evil, because the agent kept urging that 
other agents were beating him by giving 
rebates, which he clearly could not do un- 
less he had a larger allowance. The re- 
sult was that the original sinner met this 
by increasing his rebate, and this again 
had to be met in its turn, and so the de- 
moralization went on. The article then 
proceeds: 

“In whatever light the question is con- 
sidered, no valid reason can be given for a 
continuance of this folly. The large com- 
missions were given to enable a rebate to 
the insurant. An anti-rebate law has been 
passed by every State of importance, which 
prohibits the agent giving away his com- 
mission. Thus it will be seen that either 
the agent is now pocketing all the money 
he formerly claimed he gave to his custom- 
ers, or else the anti-rebate law is a dead 
letter and the agent is breaking the law of 
the States. If the rebate law is obeyed 
there can be no sense in paying the same or 
even higher commissions than befure the 
passage. of the law. 

“We come now tothe results. Itis, of 
course, utterly impossible for one to ‘ eat 
his cake and have it, too.’ The companies 
cannot give away the first commission and 
have it in the treasury. They are in the 
attitude of transacting business at a present 
loss in the hope of future gain. They are 
assuming an immediate liability without 
any funds to meet that liability except 
those provided by the old policy holders. 
They are trusting to luck that the insured 
will live fong enough and stay in.a suffi- 
cienttimeto make the investment profitable. 
There are many losses paid to-day,on which 
the companies have not received one cent, 
but have actually paid money out to haye 
the loss placed upon the books. 

“Take the worat phase of the evil—the 85 
per cent.—and let us see what the company 
has: Take out the medical fee and the ex- 
penses, and the fifteen per cent. is nearly 
consumed. Don’t talk of reserve, small as 
it may be. ‘Sa plus,’do yousay? No; its 
the other way about—something is apt to 
come out of the surplus on hand to main- 
tain the new policy. The first premium 
and the interest factor which should run 
through the life of the policy are lost. 

‘‘ And the second year of the life of the 
policy, what has the company? Out of the 
premium it must provide the reserve for the 
two years, amounting to say sixty per cent., 
pay the renewal commission, the propor- 
tion of exvense and—furnish a dividend. 

“The companies should not be called 
upon to pay these exorbitant commissions 
at this day, when life insurance is at its 
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| led the public to imagine differences that 








that when the people have become educated 
to the value and merits of the system and 
the work of the agent is easier than ever, 
that business should cost fourfold the price 
it did in years gone by, when the system 
was comparatively unknown, and, to some 
extent, unpopular. 

“What is the remedy? 

“The Mutual Life, the Equitable, New 
York and Northwestern Mutual should 
agree upon a rate of commission which shall 
in no case be exceeded by either, and let the 
fight for new business go upon plans and 
the respective benefits conferred by the 
companies. Let them get together at once 
and begin the New Year right. Renew no 
contracts on the present basis.”’ 





SOME THINGS IN LIFE INSURANCE 
WHICH MAY BE EXPECTED. 
THE beginning of a year, the conven- 
tional time for re-making good resolutions 
and compiling a chronological twelve 
months’ review, is a good time as well for 
casting a horoscope for the future. 
Prophecy is extra hazardous business, and 
yet one need not be even aseventh son tosee 
pretty clearly some things which are to be 
in life insurance, for in some degree they 
already are. 
It is certain enough that the volume of 
business will continue to grow, because 
life insurance is firmly established, be- 
cause it has been growing, and because 
the field yet lacks much of being fully 
covered. Look back to the year before 
the War and we have these notches of 
development, by five year periods: 
NEW YORK STATE COMPANIES. 
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1860 «sol 27,140 $85,371,500 $13,745,560 
1865 18 101,780 289,816,317 33,230,840 
1870) «= 4s 877,437 ~—- 1, 089,692,517 138,119,187 
1875 20 357,619 966,725,968 208,182,744 
1880 12 273,037 762,734,501 214,547,574 
188 - 12 422,061 1,173,605,617 287,288,270 
1890 §=$12 710,326 2,245.407,088 444,402,281 





On the other hand, it has been certain, 
in the nature of things, that this almost 
geometrical rate of advance, this increase 
of increase itself, could not go on much 
longer; also that, just as in the moving of 
material substance, an increase of speed 
costs at a ratio out of proportion to the in- 
crease of speed; there is a working or 
medium rate,and to force anything beyond 
it involves a wasteful wear and tear, 
whether we deal with a hundred miles an 
hour for a railway train or with hundreds 
of millions of new business yearly for a 
life insurance company. In substance we 
have said this repeatedly, and its truth- 
fulness by the facts of the situation 
has enforced it. Two of the great 
companies—of the three ‘‘racers”— 
have announced their intention to re- 
duce pressure and slow up, and the 
third, whose peculiar situation lately is 
reasonable explanation for delay, will 
doubtless do the same. What and how 
much this means, if sincerely carried out, 
in the way of lessened expenditures, les- 
sened misapprehensions and consequent 
disappointments, and the gradual reform 
or, at least, the amelioration of existing 
abuses we need not point out—it is plain 
already. But there is another thing: this 
makes more opportunity for the small 
companies. When the behemoths give up 
their rush through the woods for the first 
place—a thing never intrinsically worth 
struggling for—the others can move 
nearer to the front. In 1890, three of the 
twelve New York companies did nearly 
seven-eighths of the aggregate business of 
the twelve. Such a disproportion is 
neither wholesome nor desirable. It is 
too absurd to suppose that a policy in one 
of the three is any more sure to be paid at 
maturity, or is worth any more when it is 
paid, than in one of the many companies 
which have smaller offices and make less 
disturbance in the medium as they move 
along; and yet, altho the notion will not 
bear close looking, there has been an 
impressiveness from mere size which has 


are really unfounded. This is, of course, 


not to disparage the big company; it is 
to rate the small one more nearly at its 


forward more now, and we believe they 
will, They have been ‘‘keeping it up 
their sleeve,” as the saying is: now they 
have a turn to let themselves out. They 


are jo aasegg geen are already 
pursuing, we eve, a more ive 
policy; and there are justi and 


result will be commensurate with the 
effort. We also think the hint we offered, 
six or seven weeks ago, about the i- 
bilities of aid from effective advertising 
and the fact that effective (not merely 
rfunctory and “‘ statement”) advertising 
oe never received a trial, will be taken 
by the companies. Of course we did not 
mean to restrict the hint to the smaller 
ones; but perhaps those can profit most 
by it, in point of relative advantage. 
It is bad economy for the large com- 
panies to do business on an excessive scale 
at an excessive ure, as two of them 
have lately confessed; it is also bad econ- 
omy for the small companies to do too 
small a business, by not having pressure 
enough; and we think they are beginning 
to realize this.» The * t” must be 
there in any case, and if the business is 
small the plant is relatively large. This 
is one reason why the formation of new 
companies is to be deprecated rather than 
urged. In this State the number rushed 
from 8 in 1859 to 18 in 1865 and 41 in 1869; 
and has been 12 since 1878. That was an 
experience which we may all wish should 
remain history and never know repetition, 
and yet. quite cautiously, we query 
whether a few new companies might not 
attain useful permanence, in the right 
hands, and we more confidently think the 
attempt will be made to found them, 
One more and a quite radical change 
may be expected: a renewal of attempt to 
take care of impaired or not strictly first- 
class risks. It ought to be done, and we 
have faith that it can be and will be; but 
space is wanting to-day for more than the 
mere mention of it in concluding. 


> 





AN EXTRAVAGANT COMPANY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE wave of complaint about life in 
surance expenses has reached England, 
avd the reform may be expected to fol- 
low. It appears that British as well as 
American companies have been guilty of 
extravagance; and we find in the London 
Review an article upon the British Equita- 
ble in particular, opening with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction that the continued 
pressure brought upon that office as to its 

excessive expenditure has at last be; 

to have its legitimate result; this is im- 
mediately followed by the seemingly in- 
co! uent remark that the premium in- 
come is now at a lower point than it has 
been since 1882. It was then $704,045, 
rising until 1887, when it reached $770,110, 
and it has fallen since then below where 
it was in 1882, On the other hand, ex- 
penses other than commissions were in 
1889 higher than at any other time within 
the past twenty years, altho they declined 
somewhat in 1890, and this decline 
seems to be the ground of encourage- 
ment alluded to. The expenses, says 
the Review, have declined just where 
they ought to have 
commissions—and have increased just 
where they should have declined. In 1381, 
the ratio, to premiums, of expenses other 
than commissions was 17.1; in 1890 
this was 21.6, premiums going in one 
direction and expenses going in the other. 
This rate is 5 per cent. above that of ex- 
mses and commissions together in the 
tandard and the Caledonian, 7 per cent. 
more than in the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, more than double that in the Scot- 
tish Widows’ Fund and the Scottish Provi- 
dent, and 4 per cent. above what the Re- 
view deems the excessive expenditure of 
the Westminster and General; the com- 
parison in each of these cases is of the ea- 
mses exclusive of commissions in the 
uitable with the expenses iticlusive of 
commissions in the others. Thecritic seems 
to be quite right in saying that ‘‘there is 
absolutely no redeeming feature about it,” 
for it is obvious that a high expense rate 
is excusable in commissions if anywhere 
and certainly is not easily excusable else- 
where, except, of course, in a new com- 
y. Where theexpense ratio topremiums 
is high in our American companies it is 
chiefly through commission account. 
Thus the expense ratio of the three great 
companies was about 25 in 1890; but if 
commussions are dropped out it was 14 in 
one, 9 in another, and 8.6 in the third. 
The comumnission ratio alone, all premiums, 
of course, being taken for comparison, 
was in 1890 11.1, 17.4, and 16.6; in the 
British Equitable it has barely exceeded 
8 per cent. in twenty years, and since 1887 
has been below 6. Except an office which 
is only three years old, and another which 
has lost all its capital, and a third which 
has been forced to practically discontinue 
business, the British Equitable has the 
bad eminence of leading the list in the 
ver, While 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Successful Experience. 
2 PURELY 

very -holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
RE eG ro pte a 
aay th before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth 


aaaite ‘aieiies tee 
ware tension 21-3. 
; Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Asegty, December 21. 1801, 96.293,800-37 
1892. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1991. 
$6,335,665.50, $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the Following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 189. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 





uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829.331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Ss TAD. ovis ov cccéccsccaséncccedcbvcts 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890................+ $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same " 
| RRS. eee $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company ‘has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
WUROEE GD, 0... cerccccccseces covvevsvees 1,118,582 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
is. eras cdenessicugst¥abnueccevente 198,428 18 
MIRON ssn case decssdoveie $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The certifi of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 


At 

















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, JAMES 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, D. L 
A. A. RAVE N. DENTON § 
Jeane LOW, HAPMAN, GRORGE Pa MACY. 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE 
BENJAY FIELD, WALD 
WILLIAM GROOT 4 Isa C BELI 
HORACE GRAY. ANSON W. E 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, LEONARD 
JOHN L. RIKER, GE 
GEORGE BLISS, aus’ AY J 

WLETT, RUSSELL 
BENE P. BUKDETT, oponak 

NRY &. HA wLEY 
MARS 
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January 14, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FORTY-SIX1H ANNUAL REPORT 


INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFluc: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY lst, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 31st) ... . 508,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Rs i ccbib dec... cciaidi cee cesbltaadeaenchdtcciens cc cocscescasdsssdevevee’ 7 

Less deferred premiums, January 1st, 1890............0cccecsecceee coeeeeee 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 
i atnce oak emsehananbpanmann sete tnendbenes ns becuase cacene 5,371,235 38 

Less interest accrued January PINES cab AA eins von vcadacigeccocsotcice 441,344 64— 4,920,890 74—€32,158 100 





$132,616,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 





RL ca Ue ussaapeesndasene - etdoccdipecccdas sobengesbSeccees $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (inclading mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. .. 6,201,271 54 

Total paid to Policy-holders $13,279,544 02 
cal cas ona ode bakwbccece pocencgoatcetetcescesescéccscce secees dece 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

I I BNE BAD. 5.5. oa dvveesceccesgecoseoesesebensess seccescece 5,400,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.............. ... 1,082,662 8€—#20,052,526 O4 





$112,564,371 39 
ASSETS. 


Cash on Geposit, on hand, and in transit............cccccccressccsseccdocccssccccecscccees 





$6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

$67, Sane Sibadetinttophanmsanehncdinnes gehcencccdenbacehe cbeneyvecepocorseenncigapbontes 63,867,546 
Sra tRetanShbesécobsstosdcccochoses 06 Loccese Sevcscepeoces ecoccccecccéecsecese vce 4,341,917 
~ ane and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for #15,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

ii ahitheeah sane chdeanieaavededimiedsdéessceh shbenced seb htppotdenatbenweisees decease 19,446,083 15 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

ns on ccnconnecetncanncnsheebesopeds thinne, pee asbeuboosasenetosah 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing p due subseq to Jan 

SEIS 0 WIRE WRAERe d 6 dptccsdeude ecthbd cocescadapedodccecceccadcodeccodecesceses 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 


serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000) ... ..... 1,421,828 15 
195,812 91 


VA8B 52—112, 04,301 


3,383,438 58 





Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books.. . . 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891... . --$115,947,809 97 
Appropriated as follows: 








Appweved Insses im COUrSS Of PRYMENE....... .. ao ccce s  cee cevcccceses oe 00 cee $615,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC........... ..ccceccccececeeeeeseseeees 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ... .. ‘ 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... 66. cc. ces cee cee ceeeees 22,901 88 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

a renabcsng shnteeoekhsadae penne sace ebiedesvasiesivesss p ebestsdntess sesesece ne 2 


#101, 049, 359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.. Sy Pe Serer ee BE 


Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund....................ecceceseees $8,670,539 50 
I SS, couse qucenentcds Aveswirveccosecsesanchetescs 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 
prémium., 


#14,898,450 86 


‘GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS, INCOME. 
In the year 1880............ $22,204,079 | Jan. 1, 181-.....-. $135,708 916 | Jan. 1, 881-..... SALISH 9M | TARO... $8,964 719 
Tn the year 1885............ 681521452 1886.22.22 250,674.50 | Jan. 171886... 321 | 1885... Ft 
Inthe year 1000... -150°3760008 | Jan: = i: | eee SN Ss8e | Jan. 1 1SOL, Teor RtO | 1800. 30158100 


Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 


New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469, 


Amount at risk, 8 69,338,726. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD N. GIBBs, 
W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
4. C. MORTIMER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, epenitewh 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, $147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, we 20a> fei Cer eng eg $136,668,368 00 

ities other Reserve, e ° ° ° ° ° 505,359 82 
ioe. 6, 6 6. ¢ «. © ‘se P ° ° ° 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, ° ° e eo se ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, ; e - 16,973,200 05 
Risks eee Se 49, 188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksin force, . . . . . 206,055 aalidien. 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE saga aay AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loan - « « $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, js ° ‘ - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, é e 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, e . 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrred, Premiums deferred, etc., . : & . 7,133,256 35 


$147, 154, 961. 20 


tav~ carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Anditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 188%, as follows: 


> Assets, “i. te eee $10,753,633 13 

In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, a: Gt te epee 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, ¢ . « © c6 “« « Qiao 
In Poeun to Policy-holders. . ° ° ° . ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ct Ae ee 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
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Old and Young 


SISTERS. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


‘““WHILST with thee on the earth I dwelt 
but late, — 

The elder, thou didst guard my orphaned 
state; 

I, earlier come to Heaven, by Heaven’s 
decree 

Thy elder sister am, and watch o’er thee.” 

WEsT NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 








THE MARCH OF OPOTHYOHOLO. 
BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


I. 
WHAT IS LOYAL! 


In the half twilight of winter afternoon 
Creek homesteads were scattered around 
the Agency building. Appended to each 
dwelling were little huts of Negro quar- 
ters; but these seemed deserted. The 
slaves of fighting Indians could stray 
about at will until the battle was decided. 
Btack men had not yet taken up arms for 
themselves. Some of them had prowled 
out toward Bushy Creek,* where their 
masters had been three days in uncertain 
fight with Confederate troops; and their 
coming back to service depended on the 
result of that battle. Some of them, giv- 
ing no thought to the events in which they 
lived, were congregated in remote quar- 
ters, feasting on stolen chickens and ba- 
con. 

Even in the house of the Creek chief 
there was not a slave within call; but no 
one cared, tho fire burned low on the 
hearth, and Sycher, his mother, had taken 
to a couch in the corner of the room to 
warm herself among blankets. She lis- 
tened, and her two granddaughters lis- 
tened for any sounds around the hushed 
Agency. The struggle was several miles 
away; but they had heard firing, and for 
nearly three days had remained shut up 
there in suspense. 

Shelves on the whitewashed wall held a 
few books. There were rugs upon the 
floor, and all around appeared evidences 
of thrift and comfort which proved that 
the chief Opothyoholo was a man of sub- 
stance and a_ successful planter. The 
Creeks and Cherokees were riot blanket 
Indians; they wore citizen’s dress, and 
ranked among the civilized peoples of the 
States. They had cattle, and cultivated 
their land by slave labor. 

The grandmother protruded a gaunt old 
face from her blankets; tho she had been 
a beauty in the Cumberland Valley, before 
her nation was removed by President 
Jackson from Tennessee, her hundred 
years kept no traces of it. 

** Yohola!” she exclaimed, with the gut- 
turai violence of an aged Indian woman. 

‘Yes, Grandmother,” answered the 
Creek girl, turning with her little sister 
from the tire. 

** Do you hear anything yet?” 

*‘Not yet, Grandmother. Try to sleep 
again.” 

**t do not want to sleep,” said Sycher, 
fiercely. ‘‘I want my son to come back 
from fighting. Why does he think he 
can drive back that great army? Opothy- 
oholo never had craft enough. Why 
didn’t he sead and bring the Sacs and 
Foxes to help him?” 

‘“‘There was no time for that, Grand- 
mother; and it is so far in winter.” 

** Oh, it is far enough; but the Sacs and 
Foxes are a fine, friendly people. And 
they have a young chief. Young men 
are full of war.” 











*“Tt is said that after the death of Lyon. Ben 
McCulloch’s brigade of Texans was marched back to 
the Indian border, and that the Creeks and Cherokees 
were impressively required to decide quickly be- 
tween the North and the South; else, between Texas 
on the one side and Arkansas on the other, a force of 
20,000 Confederates would speedily ravage and lay 
waste their country. They decided accordingly. Yet 
a very large minority of both Creeks and Cherokees 
rallied around the chief Opothyoholo, made head 
against the current, and stood firm for the Union. 
Assembling near the Creek Agency, they tore down 
the rebel flag then fiying, and replanted the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“A battle between the antagonistic Indian forces 
took place December %th, 1861, on Bushy Creek, near 
the Verdigris River, 18) miles west of Ft. Smith; the 
Confederates being led by Colonel Cooper, the Union- 
ists by Opothyoholo. The result was not decisive, 
but advantage appears to have been with the Confoed- 
erates; the Unionists being constrained soon after- 
ward to make their way northward to Kansas,”— 


‘*Did you ever see the chief of the Sacs 
and Foxes, Grandmother?” inquired Co- 
senny, standing up by the hearth in the 
long-legged, half-developed vigor of 
Creek childhood. 

‘* How should I see him? Have I been 
off these lands since the Creeks settled 
here? I saw his grandfather in the Illinois 
territory before the Sacs and Foxes were re- 
moved. Whydoes Opothyoholo fight for 
a Government that drives his people from 
place to place? We had good lands in the 
Cumberland Valley. Let all the white 
men kill each other. I would not lift a 
hatchet for any of them.” 

The face of an aged squaw seems created 
to express tragic vindicitiveness. Cosen- 
ny looked at her grandmother with a 
child’s unspoken disapproval of what is 
not lovely. 

‘* What is the name of that young chief 
who would help my father?" she inquired 
“Why do you want to know his name? 
demanded Yohola, checking the little 
sister. ‘* You will never see him.” 

** But I want to know ‘how he looks and 
what his name is,” persisted Cosenny. ‘‘Is 
he handsome, like Yohola, Grandmother?” 
‘A war chief has not smooth cheeks 
and soft eyes and little hands like a young 
squaw,” answered Sycher. 

** And what is his name?” 

‘IT do not know his name. All that 
came to my ears was that the Sacs and 
Foxes had now a young chief, like his 
grandfather, who ruled them in the Illi- 
nois.” 

** Who told you about him, Grandmoth- 
er?” continued Cosenny. 

‘* This child is bewitched with a Sac and 
Fox chief! I wonder you can torment 
your grandmother so, when our own chief 
and father may be now lying dead beside 
Bushy Creek.” 

**T want to know about him,” muttered 
Cosenny. 

Yohola went to the window, and stood 
outlined against it in the symmetrical 
erectness of the Creeks. Her features 
were a little broader and less aquiline 
than the common type, and her eyes were 
set wide apart. She had preferred to 
make herself a dress of a scarlet blanket, 
instead of the calico and other stuffs then 
brought into the Territory for Indian use. 
Also, at a period when civilized women’s 
skirts were distended by an artificial 
framework, she wore her robe clinging 
about her witha classic tightness which 
startled and delighted the eye accus- 
tomed to feminine balloons. Yohola’s 
hair, densely black and strong in its 
growth, was wound up like a Greek 
woman’s. So she who had never heard of 
any ancients, except the ancients of her 
own nation, was almost a reproduction of 
some beautiful figure in the far past; and 
the sinuous Indian carriage was stately in 
her. 

Cosenny was also warmly dressed. 
These three members of the Creek chief’s 
family had never experienced any want. 
They were until that day sheltered and 
fed and waited upon as securely as any 
women in the States. 

It was so late in the afternoon that dusk 
began to mingle with all visible things; 
but the sky was yet a lucent background 
for the Agency building. No Indians or 
rangers were lounging in and out of its 
door. Not a Negro could be detected 
skulking around the corners. The land 
stretched away westward in cold, hard 
lines, without any warmth of sunset. 
The sun intended to drop unseen into the 
southern horizon. 

Now a sound began in the north 
where Yohola could not directly see its 
cause, and grew in scope, traveling 

toward the Agency like a whirlwind. 
The trampling and shouting of men be- 
came positive; weary men, but victors by 
their yells. 

Cosenny ran to the window also. 

‘* Here they come—here they come!” 

‘“*Who come?” demanded the grand- 
mother. 

‘« McCulloch’s Cherokees and Rangers,” 
said Yohola, exchanging looks with the 
old squaw. 

Sycher laboriously dragged herself off 
‘the couch, revealing the heavy furred 

robes in which she nursed her age. 





HORACE GREELEY, 


the house of Opothyoholo. We must our- 
selves get ready for the disaster, whatever 
it be. The Chief of the Creeks is beaten; 
his scalp may be gone. Yohola, help me 
to get on my feet.” 

‘‘What shall we do, Grandmother?” 
asked the Indian girl, trembling with ap- 
prehension herself while she supported 
theshrunken old figure.. 

“They have pulled down the Govern- 
ment flag my father hoisted,” called Co- 
senny at the window, ‘‘and are pulling 
up another like the one that made my 
father so angry. What business have 
rangers and bad Cherokees to meddle 
with our Agency building?” 

‘* What difference does it make,” burst 
from the tottering old squaw, ‘‘ whether 
one white man’s rag or another waves on 
that lodge? Help me to the door, Yo- 
hola.” 

‘But, Grandmother, you cannot go 
out. You have not walked even with a 
staff for months.” 

‘*Put a cover over my head, and keep 
your arm under my shoulders.” 

‘** What do you want to do?” 

**I want to find the Chief of the 
Creeks.” 

‘*Cosenny and I will run and fetch 
news of my father. Lie down again, 
Grandmother.” 

“You will run out and be trampled 
underfoot by that herd of mad buffaloes. 
We.will all go out together, and all be 
trampled together; they shall tell us what 
they have done with the Chief Opothyo- 
holo.” 

The child at the window began to speak, 

but almost with the sound of her voice, 
Opothyoholo was in the room. He put 
his musket against the wall, and stood by 
the fire silently warming himself. 
His younger daughter ran to him, and 
looked up at him fondly; and Yohola 
helped his mother across the floor to her 
accustomed seat at the hearthcorner, All 
three waited for him to speak, relieved 
from their keenest anxiety by his pres- 
ence. 

He thrust his hand into his bosom, 
pulled out some object which he sheltered 
in his palm, and stooped to look at it by 
the dull firelight. Whether it was a 
Creek charm orasymbol of religion, it 
calmed his face. He put it back within 
his shirt and stood serenely erect, the 
lines between his eyebrows, which had 
looked as deep as hatchet clefts, smooth- 
ing and broadening themselves. 

The chief Opothyoholo was then nearly 
eighty years old, tho his figure was robust 
and straight and his eye keen. He had 
full temples, and a dominant lift of the 
chin. December air had chilled and hard- 
ened the brunze creases of his strong 
neck, from which he had torn back the 
collar. He wore the citizen’s dress of that 
region, and the home-dyed wool fitted 
him with the closeness of buckskin. 

The old squaw had hardly sunk into her 
rocking-chair, and lifted her dark face 
toward her son, when through all the en- 
trances of the house came crowding the 
defeated Creeks and such Cherokees as 
had taken sides with them. 

They filled the whole place, like ranks 
of rushes in swamp land, and many more 
than could press to standing room inside 
stood without the principal door and 
around the house. All faces showed 
weariness, and the dusk of the darkening 
prairie was not so black as their expres- 
sion. 

Opothyoholo’s beaten people were gath- 
ering around him for a council. He 
lifted a chair and carried it under the low 
ceiling above their heads, and set it out- 
side, where he could stand upon it and 
gather hearers compactly around him. 
Even in winter twilight the wind across 
the plains sinks, and stillness settles like 
a meditative hush on all objects. The 
Confederate flag, just hoisted, instead of 
streaming out against the sky, hung 
down its pole. Men around the Agency 
building, clamorous and abusive, were 
still yelling, their voices seeming to reach 


ter prairie carries sound to magic limits. 
Some cattle, which had been driven out of 
shelter, lowed far off, their voices trav- 
eling in direct channels to the ear. 








‘“Not a slave will now come back to 


and pierce beyond the horizon. The win-° 


tion from a cold steel. surface, hinting it- 
self through a crack in clouds above the 
western rim of land. 

Opothyoholo could see over all the heads 
gathered around him; and, without be- 
wailing defeat, he spoke directly of the 
next step to be taken. 

“‘My children, we will have to leave 
our lands and move north to the 
nearest Government post. We cannot 
live with the men shouting over yon- 
der, even if they would let us. And they 
will not let us. Already they have run 
off our cattle, and surrounding us, twenty 
thousand strong, they will seize our slaves 
and burn our houses. There are fewer of 
us now than, when we set. against them 
with our handful of warriors. It will do 
no good to fight longer here. This loyal 
Creek Nation must go where it can join 
itself to the Government.” . 

He spoke in his own language; and a 
Cherokee in the crowd grumbled: 

‘* We never heard that word ‘loyal’ be- 
fore.” : 

‘*Will Opothyoholo tell us what is 
‘loyal,’ ” demanded a Creek who had lost 
his hat; and, having uttered the demand, 
he put his gun within the hollow of his 
arm and breathed on his cold fingers. 
‘“‘Nocus Harjo knows that ‘loyal’ 
means holding to the Government of the 
United States,” answered the chief. 

“Tf it means putting us on equality 
with our slaves, we don’t want to be 
‘loyal,’ ” declared a Creek at the edge of 
the crowd. 

Opotbyoholo extended his hand in that 
direction, and his face kindled. 

‘* My slaves are not like me. Nobody 
can make them like me. I am a Creek. 
Iam pledged to stand by the Government. 
You know these troops came up from 
the South, and they said to us: ‘ You 
must take sides with us, or we will 
ravage you lands and burn your homes. 
You are between Texas and Arkansas: 
you will have to go with the South, my 
children, Opothyoholo will not crawl at 
the feet of his enemies in order to keep his 
property.” 

** None of us will crawl before our ene- 
mies,” breathed the crowd. 

‘*Then Jet us not stay here. I know 
this is the 9th of December, and we go 
north into a region of bitter frost. Our 
cattle are gone; we have little to take 
with us for comfort on such a journey; 
we may suffer; and worse, our women 
and children may suffer. But there was 
nothing to do but pull that new flag down; 
it had to come down. There was nothing 
to do but to fight; we have fought, and 
numbers overpowered us. Now ‘there is 
nothing to do but to retreat; we have done 
all we could, and need not hang down 
our heads. None—renegade Cherokees 
or Southern Rangers—shall keep us from 
being loyal, if we want to be loyal. Yet 
if any of you wish now to forsake the 
Government, Opothyoholo will not per- 
suade you. But let them that go get 
themselves ready.” 

‘*We will all go,” rumbled one unani- 
mvuus gutteral. ‘‘Where Opothyoholo 
goes we go.” 

The chief gave his adherents a smile, 
grim and sweet as sunlight on a rock. 

‘‘Then get what rest the Rangers allow 
on your farms to-night. Pack such goods 
ascan be loaded on our ponies, taking 
all the food you can. Is is a long march, 
and there is no trail. Opothyoholo is 
proud of his nation, and glad he is a 
Creek.” 

The gathering army around the Agency 
building for an instant felt itself out- 
shouted by the company outside Opothyo- 
holo’s farmhouse. This rallying of the 
Creeks might have provoked their enemies 
if darkness had not been closing down, 
and the best men in both parties worn out 
by a three days’ engagement. 

All the figures drifted away to other 
farms. Their low talk hummed less and 
less distinctly on sensitive air; and the 
chief returned to his own hearth, and put 
his late platform down beside Sycher. 

Yohola, anxious to give her father some 
food at once, went out to the cook’s cabin, 
which served as akitchen. At first she 
trought all the slaves had deserted the 
farm; but one jolly voice, rising and ring- 
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sounds, was approaching from the quar- 
ters. 

‘* Billy Bigpond!” she called. 

-** Yes, Missee Yohola,” answered the 
blackest one of the chief’s chattels, speak- 
ing an African-Creek jargon as he ambled 
back to his allegience, ‘Billy Bigpond 
coming fast as he can.” 

‘‘ But where have you been so long?” 

‘Out to Bushy Creek, missee, cooking 
for Mahs Chief.” 

‘* He needs a supper now, Billy.” 

‘* Yassum; I going to make it for him.” 

‘* Billy Bigpond is a faithful servant,” 
said Yohola, with a grave approval. 

‘Oh, yassum; I never git far from my 
Mahs Chief’s meathouse,” said Billy Big- 
pond. 

So he proceeded to build a fire and sling 
his kettles for the last supper on the plan- 
tation, shouting songs which defeat or 
even death itself can scarcely repress in a 
joyful African of the purest type. 

Yohola went back to the house hearth, 
and to the different sound of her grand- 
mother’s tragic intonations. 

‘“‘Opothyoholo is meddling in white 
men’s wars to his own hurt,” spoke the 
trembling old squaw. ‘‘ When Opothyo- 
holo has given himself and his people to 
the white man’s Government what will 
the white man’s Government do for him?” 

He stood looking at her silently, with 
the patience a large nature schools itself 
to feel for the infirmities of the weak. 

But the Creeks had not even that one 
night allowed them for preparation. The 
raiders moved against the farms, and the 
rattle of musketry was heard in many 
places at once. Women and children ran 
with what could be snatched from burn- 
ing homes, and with such ponies as were 
at hand, moving northward, while the 
men covered the retreat. 


I. 
THE CRY ACROSS THE SNOW, 


A broad, deep trail stretching north- 
ward was broken through whiteness to a 
marble camp. The sun had gone down, 
the moon had not yet risen, The prairie 
spread from horizon to horizon, one vast, 
glazed field, reflecting on its surface some 
belated evening light. . 

Fifteen hundred Creek Indians, stopped 
on their march by nightfall, were busy 
banking the snow around themselves to 
keep away wolves. 

A hollow square, the ancient shape of a 
Creek council house with interior sheds 
for shelter, was the form taken by this 
camp. 

The ponies were brought into the square 
and stood covering themselves with their 
weary breath, which ran down in fringes 
of icicles. 

Not a stick of fuel was afforded by the 
colorless wilderness. Blue wood smoke, 
which hovers like visible life over a 
bivouac, was lacking here. Nothing 
could be cooked; there was to be no cheer- 
ful flocking around picnic tables, no rac- 
ing of children from camp fire to camp 
fire, no comforting odor of supper in the 
air. Hardship had already begun to sink 
depressions in the bronze endurance of 
Indian faces. Silent preparations were 
made for eating. The various women 
took out such remnants of food as were 
left from meals at the beginning of the 
march, and put the frozen stuff into the 
hands of their households. This north- 
ward journey had been undertaken with- 
out any organized preparation. All the 
cattle belonging to the nation were dis- 
persed or seized by raiders; such supplies 
as were at hand they had packed hastily 
on the ponies they could catch. Moving 
across that world of snow, with man and 
Nature in league against them, the Creeks 
were every day surviving such physical 
anguish as no race but the red race could 
survive. 

Opothyoholo stood with his arms 
folded, and watched the almost finished 
night intrenchment of his people. Against 
hunger and cold they could not be in- 
trenched. Self-reproachful and discour- 
aged, he felt the misery of all of them 
pressing on him like an intolerable load. 

‘‘ But that other flag had to come down,” 
silently repeated the chief to the inward 
council of his own conscience which he 
held convened during this whole march, 





‘*T had to pull it down. Tho every one of 
the tribe perishes, we could not have done 
otherwise. Creeks cannot crawl on the 
ground before their enemies.” 

He could hear his younger daughter 
complaining in a snow cavern at his right 
hand. . Her childish guttural pierced him 
more keenly than the stings of the frost. 

**Yohola, 1am so cold. Why can’t we 
have some hot sweet drink? We have 
not had anything warm to eat for five 
days.” 

‘* Don’t you see the prairie and the snow, 
Cosenny?” answered the elder sister. 
‘There is nothing to burn. We shall 
reach a Government post in a few more 
days.” 

‘“‘My father has said that every day 
since Grandmother died,” declared the 
child. ‘‘ And now it is a week since we 
left the Agency.” ‘ 

‘“*The Chief Opothyoholo knows more 
than a little creature like you, Cosenny. 
He is leading the Creeks as directly as he 
can. You must have courage, like the 
boys tumbling yonder with Billy Bigpond. 
They will make brave men and be able to 
endure much.” 

*“T am tired and hungry; and I am 
afraid the wolves have pulled Grand- 
mother out of thesnow. Do you think 
they will find her, Yohola?” 

‘No, dear. Wewill have Billy Bigpond 
set out our supper.” 

Yohola held the child on her lap to 
receive all possible warmth, while Billy 
Bigpond hobbled about his service. Both 
his feet were frosted. He carried his own 
share of bedding wrapped around his body 
and head, and moved somewhat like an 
elephant clumsily walking upright. He 
was the only slave who had followed the 
Creeks into exile; and his survival in that 
arctic air was like a denial of his tropic 
origin. 

All along that day’s dreadful route 
Billy Bigpond had sung and yelled about 
coons in the Cumberland Valley, and about 
lovely black maids with lips as big as sweet 
potatoes. Or, his chant taking the form of 
religious exhortation, he wildly whooped 
at sinners and promised them roasting 
hot treatment hereafter, which was so 
comforting to the perishing Creeks that 
they grinned as they marched. 

Billy only broke down when the nightly 
camp walls were to be raised, Then he 
fell upon the snow and nursed his feet, 
and wriggled in convulsions which 
brought all the stoical little boys around 
him. His groans never ceased while a 
shoveful of snow was to. be raised; and 
the Indians, whom he had cheered all 
day, looked toward him with indulgent 
contempt. He was the chief's slave and 
the only faithful Negro in the Territory; 
and their own service on the snow breast- 
works they regarded as military labor not 
to be despised; so Billy’s pains were per- 
haps unnecessary. But he grunted to him- 
self with satisfaction as soon as it was 
safe to recover from his agonies. 

‘*There, now, you common Creeks; you 
got that job done Ill git up. _ Billy Big- 
pond Mahs Chief’s nigger. Billy Big- 
pond traveling for his health; he ain’t take 
no Gov’ment contrak to wait on the whole 
tribe.” 

No name could be given to the wretched 
meal of scraps to which the chief’s family 
crouched, in the snow alcove that was to 
shelter them for the night. Opothyoholo 
parceled out the food, and gave his bond- 
man more than he gave himself. Billy 
stood behind his master and ate, for there 
could not be any shadow of serving. The 
chief had put himself on half-rations, 
and Yohola noticed this and restrained 
herself; but everything in sight disap- 
peared before the ravenous growing child. 
Her father held a chunk of corn bread 
against his breast within his coat until 
the frozen lump owned some littie warmth 
in its own particles, and then fed it to 
her. She seized the only piece of raw 
bacon and gnawed it. 

All the other families of the encamp- 
ment were crouching over similar bits, 
and the sad ponies stood grinding such 
feed as could be doled outtothem. A 
weird whiteness stole across from the 
eastern sky and made shadows on the 
snow of shaggy little horses stretching 
gaunt necks and jaws toward invisible 





provender. One after another figures 
came out of their white burrows and cast 
long walking silhouets also on the snow. 
Some of them, carrying guns, ascended 
the bank around the camp, and the moon- 
lighted air seemed to magnify their size, 
or the frost to cover them with a hoary 
nimbus. Standing silently on guard, or 
moving back and forth, these sentinels 
fascinated the gaze of the children. 

Now faint and far-off a sound the refu- 
gees knew too well circled in from the 
horizon. It was the cry of wolves across 
the snow. The moon was up, and from 
every direction the gray lean beasts with 
eyes of fire, were gathering and galloping 
to a corraled prey. Alli day they had fol- 
lowed at a distance in cowardly squads; 
now in full force they would leap all 
night up the square doorless inclosure of 
snow, to be constantly clubbed back with 
guns, or shot only when the fiercest suc- 
ceeded in bounding over the wall. The 
Creeks had too little ammunition to waste 
a single shot. Guards were changed 
often, for they soon became exhausted. 
No human being could tramp through 
crusted snow all day and fight flame-eyed 
beasts all night, during a week which 
seemed eternal, without diminishing the 
iron strength of even a Creek Indian. 

Opothoyholo himself ascended the 
breastwork of packed snow, and led in 
clubbing back the wolves. 

His mother had been one of the first 
victims of the march. She died when her 
tribe were three days distant from the 
Agency; and all they could do for her 
body was to hide and pack it deeply in 
the snow. They carried few tools with 
them; and what tools could cut the 
ground over which they traveled, ground 
hardened like rock by the frost? 

Opothyoholo’s mourning for Sycher— 
who had blamed him and been proud of 
him, endured his march like a stoic, and 
died with the fierceness of her old 
eyes melting in love upon him—was the 
gaunt and silent kind of mourning. He 
had lost: her; and each day some other 
family lost-a member. All his people 
were full partners with him in this ter- 
rible venture. 

A wail from one of the snow sheds— 
that outcry over the dying common to all 
races in the early civilized state—brought 
squaw mothers hurrying from every part 
of the camp. Some of them carried their 
youngest children wrapped up like huge 
chrysalids which they dare not lay out of 
their arms lest the hidden life should per- 
ish. 

Yohola ran, pulling Cosenny by the 
hand. But of what use was it to crowd 
the opening of the snow chamber? The 
same thing was happening which hap- 
pened every day to some family. Last 
night it had been Nocus Harjo’s little 
Yarmarla. To-night, Warnarkee’s wife, 
poor Ahcontay, was rocking her child in 
strangely empty arms and adding her 
scream to the howling of the wolves. 

‘*My father will die of all this,” said 
Yohola, through.her own weeping. ‘‘ He 
is growing as thin as a wolf while his peo- 
ple waste away.” 

But not once during the rigors of this 
march was a voice at any time raised to 
blame the chief. 

Yohola led Cosenny on from side to 
side of the square inclosure. There was 
no wind in its shelter, and she wanted to 
rouse the child’s blood and banish the 
vision of death before the frozen hours of 
sleep came on. But they passed Nocus 
Harjo’s wife sitting on her snow floor 
and unwrapping in her lap the child she 
refused to have buried. His little body 
was already frozen; the pallor of moon- 
light and of death gave the natural bronze 
of his skin a silver tint. The mother did 
not lift her eyes. She was comforting her 
bereft heart by wailing low songs over 
him, 

All the time the wolves were charging 
up the outer banks, so bold that they 
twice dragged men down. 

The terror, the apathetic mourning, the 
misery growing in dumbness as it in- 
creased—what experiences were these for 
young creatures who had never before 
suffered! 

The services of many slaves, the warmth 
and comfort of home, seemed a dream in 





the far past. Yohola noticed that Cosenny 
grieved little for the grandmother. Nat- 
ural ties may be so dulled by wretched- 
ness that we can forget they ever existed. 

Billy Bigpond was already snoring in‘ 
the kennel-like hole next to their shelter 
which Opothyoholo had made him burrow 
out for himself. The protruding end of 
him was evidently his head; a bundle that 
his escaping breath would bead with frost 
before morning. 

Yohola laid her father’s bedding ready 
for him, and gave Cosenny a double por- 
tion. She wrapped the little girl so deeply 
that Cosenny’s voice came muffled during 
their talk; and then, stretching herself in 
her own coverings at right angles to her 
charge, she removed the frozen shoes and 
undertook her nightly service of warming 
Cosenny’s feet in her bosom. 

The child drew a deep breath of relief, 
and Yohola shivered in sudden ague. 

‘* Do they freeze you, Yohola?”’ repent- 
ed the little sister. 

‘“*No, dear, Yohola would gladly dip 
your feet in her blood to get them warm.” 

‘But I am so cold to-night my bones 
seem turned to ice.” 

‘*Never mind; you will grow warm. 
Don't go to sleep while you are cold, Co- 
senny.” 

‘*-You are turning to ice, too, Yohola. 
I feel you shake under my feet.” 

“The wolves and the mourning make 
me shake. Press your feet against me; do 
not be afraid. I can see the procession of 
ghosts across the sky, Cosenny,” said Yo- 
hola, with chattering teeth; ‘‘ but the 
moonlight makes it dim.” 

Cosenny answered with little interest in 
her nation’s old superstition about the 
milky way. 

‘* All the Creek girls in this camp might 
as well be in that procession of ghosts. 
Athome when the moon is large the girls 
go from farm to farm singing; but now 
they are old women.” 

‘* When we reach the Government post 
there will be singing enough, and plenty 
to eat, and warm fires, and many moon- 
light nights.” 

**Yohola, does it burn your tongue to 
melt snow in your mouth?” 

‘** Are you thirsty now, Cosenny?” 

“T am always thirsty, and tho my tongue 
is like a red-hot iron, it will not melt 
the snow as fastas I want todrink. Allof 
me is ice except my tongue. Why didn’t 
I drink more from our good well before 
we started? Why didn’t I eata great deal 
more while we lived at our Agency, 
Yohola? Don’t you wish you had?’ 

‘** Listen, Cosenny; Yohola will tell you 
Grandmother’s story about the lion. You 
must not go to sleep yet, Cosenny. Are 
you growing warmer?” 

** A little. If I die, don’t let the wolves 
get me, Yohola.” 

“‘Cosenny, the chief Opothyoholo has 
noson. His wife is dead. And the wise 
old mother Sycher was not able to bear 
this march. He has, therefore, only us, his 
two squaw children. Let us be like sons to 
him. Let us declare we are not cold, and 
endure hunger as if there were no such 
thing. Why should not girls be as cour- 
ageous as young men? When I see the old 
people and little children dying, and hear 
the wolves and know they are dragging 
men down, and when I watch my father’s 
face, I say to myself, Yohola will not 
make one complaint: she will not add one 
groan to the chief’s trouble. Are you 
asleep, Cosenny?” 

‘*No,” answered the child, drowsily, 

* Are you listening? Ata certain time 
the earth opened in the west where its 
mouth is. You heard me say the earth 
opened?” 

‘* Yes,” sighed the child; ‘“‘ I wonder if 
it is warm inside?” 

‘*“The earth opened, and the Creeks 
came out of its mouth, and settled near 
by; but when they had hunted all the 
buffalo, they moved toward the sunrise. 
So they came to a rock; and in the rock 
lived a man-eating lion, who ate up the 
Creeks as fast as they approached. They 
digged a pit, and stretched over it a net 
made of hickory bark. They laid branches 
crosswise, and then threw a rattle into his 
den. _ 

‘The lion rushed forth and pursued 
them through the branches, Then they 
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child and threw it before the lion as he 
came near the pit. The lion rushed at it 
and fell into the pit, over which they 
threw the net, and killed him with blazing 
pine wood.” 

‘**Was the little child killed?” asked 
Cosenny ; as she always asked her grand- 
mother, 

“ No.” 

**Go on, then, tell me about the bones.” 

**The lion’s bones keep to this day. 
On one side they are red, on the other 
blue.” 

* Why?” 

**T don’t know. The old men and wom- 
en have always told the story so. And 
as he used to come every seventh day to 
kill people, the Creeks remained there 
seven days after killing him.” 

The howling of wolves and the low 
mourning of women had accompanied 
this grim tale. Scarcely paled by moon- 
light the stars were fiercely keen, like 
polished spearpoints being hurled out of 
space to impale these poor Creeks against 
the frozen earth. 

Yohola herself dozed and then starte.1 
in terror, for Cosenny’s feet were dead 
lumps in her bosom. She shook the 
child, who. might be sinking into that 
topor which precedes death by freezing. 

“You broke my dream,” complained 
Cosenhy, with effort. 

Yohola rose up, tucking the bloodless 
.feet within the bedding, and stripped off 
more of her own covering to wrap around 
her sister. Then, drawing the emaciated 
creature into her arms and against her 
body, she talked into a face growing ex- 
pressionless in the bitter moonlight and 
starlight. 

** Leb me be,” Cosenny faintly resisted. 

‘“* Wake, Cosenny. Talk to me. Tell 
me the dream. Yohola must hear the 
dream.” 

‘The young chief,” owned the drowsy 
child, “is coming to Yohola.” 

“What young chief? Talk to me, 
Cosenny. Wake and talk.” 

“The chief of the Sacs and Foxes,” 
muttered Cosenny. ‘‘Coming to Yohola.” 

Yeohola writhed around upon the snow, 
still sheltering the child in her lap, and, 
seizing her father's slave by the covering 
over his head, shook him with all her 
might. Opothyoholo was yet upon the 
barricade, fighting wolves. 

Billy Bigpond snorted like a startled 
horse, and his first conscious breath 
brought forth the joyous song with which 
he rose in the morning. He leaped up 
and shuffted a dance on his frosted feet. 
His song rasped strangely across the moan- 
ing sound in other sheds, and the snarling 
cry of wolves. 

But when he saw the chief’s daughter 
and the bundle across her lap, he dropped 
silently on his kness with the swift sym- 
pathy of his race. 

‘Bring my father here, Billy—bring 
my father or she will die.” 

**Missee Cosenny! Missee Cosenny!” 
appealed the slave, stooping as if to do 
his part in holding back the spirit. 

He looked again at Yohola and shook his 
head. 

“It no use, missee; it no use to bring 
Mahs Chief nov-.” 

And across the cry of wolves and the 
wail of Indian women stole forth that 
most touching music on earth, the low 
sweet African chant over the dying. 


iL. 
THE MEDAL. 
When the runner has reached his goal, 


when we have surmounted great difficul- 
ties, when we have finished a thing to the 
doing of which we gave the best sinews of 
our life, the first result is collapse. The 
runner lies panting. The victor sinks 
Itis finished. Before applause 
or blame can find breath Nature, in this 
swoon of all powers, gives her exhausted 


effortless. 


child absolute rest. 


The Creeks were at last encamped near 
They had 
accomplished, perhaps, the most terrible 
One-third of their 
number marked that track of a hundred’ 
and eighty miles with frozen bodies eaten 
by wolves. More than once they_had been | 


a Kansas Government post. 


march in history. 
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obliged to leave their women and children 
under guard in the snow trenches while 
they hunted for the next morsel of food. 
They had been twenty days on this 
march, The testimony of eye-witnesses* 
and local tradition have kept the facts 
concerning this march of Opothyoholo; 
but the history of the Government for 
which these Creeks suffered, has made no 
account of their martyrdom. 

At that time, however, a special agent 
was on his way from Washington to in- 
quire into their state and relieve them. 
But the good people of the settlement had 
been instant in action; and the Indian 
agent there had brought them such cattle 
and supplies as he could hastily collect. 
Fires now smoked in the Creek camp, 
meats were roasting, stacks of provisions 
invited every famished refugee, tents 
were pitched, and white men and women 
moved pityingly among torpid groups.+ 
Some of the Creeks sat by the fires 
wrapped in old bedquilts, heedless of bet- 
ter clothing offered them, like creatures 
who had forgotten the use of all civilized 
and comfortable conditions. Their hands 
and feet were frostbitten, and they 
nursed the swollen members in rags, 
without complaint. But as comfort 
flowed steadily through the camp this 
stupor passed away, and children’s voices 
rung through the bare trees which shel- 
tered the spot. 

There were other children who made no 
glad noise over plenty, who did not ven- 
ture down to a frozen river half looping 
their camp, or play around the ponies. 
These silent children lay on the ground 
under a blanket; caring nothing further 
about the cold, unconscious that abundant 
burning wood was sending up its translu- 
cent veil of azure to float in the clear 
morning air. 

Nothing could be done with these dead 
children until the Creeks reached some 
place of abode. Yohola knelt and lifted 
the blanket to show them to the white 
mothers of the settlement. They lay ina 
row, their meager limbs straightened upon 
the best quilt in the camp, Alhcontay’s 
baby being the shortest little figure there 
and Cosenny the longest. 

Such results of war could not be re- 
lieved. The white women were able to 
endure the sight only a moment; they 
turned away, meeting each other’s tear- 
filled eyes. But Yohola stooped lower 
and rested her cheek silently against 





* “ Word came in early one morning from some set- 
tlers up the Cottonwood (near Emporia, Kan.) that a 
band of friendly Indians in a terribly forlorn condi- 
tion had come in during the night and were camped 
in the timber in a bend of the river some three miles 
west of the town. They were represented as being 
very destitute and needing immediate assistance. A 
company of our townspeople was hastily made up 
and started on horseback to see what was needed. 
As we came to their camp in the woods, we found 
huddled together in groups around camp fires the 
most forlorn-looking set of beings imaginable. They 
seemed to have no provisions, and the scanty clothing 
of the women and children was painfully noticeable. 
We could see at a glance that they had suffered terri- 
bly from exposure. Many had their hands and feet 
wrapped in coarse woolen, torn from their blankets. 
The shrunken, half-famished look of the older ones 
touched the pity of every one in an instant. 

“A few dead children lay on the ground in a little 
cluster, brought through, as they told us, to keep 
them from being thrown to the wolves. Some twenty 
or thirty famished ponies were browsing on bare 
twigs about there. A few of the Indians talked Eng- 
lish enough to make their story intelligible, and we 
soon learned enough to satisfy us that they were en- 
titled to our sympathy and care. They were loyal, 
and in the trying times of ’61 that was enough for us 
to know. 

“Back we came to town, spread the news, and the 
way the good women of that little border settlement 
—none of them too well provided with the comforts 
of life—gathered together quantities of food, clothing 
and wrappings, and hurried forward in two wagons 
to the succor of these poor creatures, was as credita- 
ble to their hearts as it must have been gratifying to 
those famished recipients. Their immediate suffer- 

ings ended wher the women arrived.”—U. 8. Govern- 
ment Agent, A. G. Proctor, in private letter. 

+ “I spent the entire day in the encampment. I was 
prepared to see a set of poor, needy and dependent 
creatures; but, sir, history. will never chronicle the 
extreme suffering of these Indians. They have been 
driven from their homes without being able to bring 
anything away of either clothes, stock or provisions; 
and here, I will remark, so cold a winter has never 
been known in this latitude. . .°. 

“Most of the women are without shoes, and many 
of the children are naked. . . . I visited the old General 
Opothyoholo, a venerable and worthy man, before the 
War. He had part of a tent for covering, surrounded 
by bark and grass to keep out the wind. He was eat- 
ing his beef and hominy out of the kettle and a few 
plates, on a piece of ingrain carpeting snatched when 
they left. Washington was never more reverenced 
by the American people than Opothyoholo is by the 

Creeks. . . . The Indiansare all anxious to join our 

army; they are burning for revenge, and expect: to go 

South again; and if they are not permitted will be 





Cosenny, and for a while drew the blanket 
over her own head. 
As the white women moved to another 
part of the camp, shuffling steps came 
nearer, and she heard her father’s slave 
speak eagerly. 
Yohola put the blanket back over her 
sister and looked severely at Billy Big- 
pond. 
He was so anxious to gain her ear that 
Indian reserve had no effect onhim. The 
line between master and slave had been 
almost obliterated by the rigors of the 
march; but Billy felt a pride in the chief 
which craved for the head of the Creek 
Nation all that display the African heart 
so much delights in. His lips protruded 
from his thin face in its wrappings, as he 
chattered his news. Billy had been 
brought into camp on a pony, unable to 
stand on his frozen feet; but crutches 
were already provided for him by young 
Indians who climbed the trees and cut 
two stout forked branches. Resting his 
armpits on these rustic supports, he 
steadied himself near the chief’s daughter, 
tottering from his balance and catching it 
again with quick shift of a crutch from 
time to time. 
‘*Missee Yohola, white folks say the 
whole Sac and Fox Nation on the road to 
this camp. They coming to visit Mahs 
Chief.” 
** Good,” said Yohola, quietly. 
** But, Missee Yohola, how I going to 
cook them a dinner? Now, Billy Bigpond 
got his feet froze off, Billy Bigpond have 
to hop around on sticks in this world and 
the next, too,” declared the Negro, per- 
petuatirg an old superstition of the 
Creeks. ‘‘Even my hand-mothers* all 
swelled, all good for nothing.” 
‘* Tf the Sacs and Foxes are coming, it is 
because they are sorry for us, not because 
they expect a famished tribe to make 
feasts for them. Billy Bigpond knows 
that people do not make feasts while their 
dead lie unburied.” 
‘**But Missee Yohola, look at Mahs 
Chief,” urged Billy, shifting his crutch- 
sticks, and the frost.cloud of his breath in 
the direction of Opothyoholo. ‘‘ Mahs 
Chief look like a field hand now. How he 
going to make grandeur before that Sac 
and Fox Nation, Missee Yohola?” sug- 
gested Billy, drolly flashing the whites of 
his eyes; ‘‘if I took a pony while so many 
white folks leave their houses and come 
here to camp, I might find something in 
their houses Mahs Chief could wear.” 
‘* Billy Bigpond will go back and lie 
down in his tent,” said Yohola. ‘ The 
chief will have him whipped if he steals.” 
‘To baw, that no stealing,” exclaimed 
Billy. ‘‘Man has to baw chickens and 
clothes and bacon when he not got them. 
I baw of Mahs Chief when Mahs Chief get 
a-plenty, now Mahs Chief baw of white 
folks when white folks got a-plenty.” 
Yohola’s face expressed aboriginal scorn 
of African borrowing; but she said noth- 
ing further to reprove her bondman, for 
the whole camp was attracted by the ap- 
proaching spectacle which troubled Billy. 
The Sacs and Foxes were really coming 
in the person of their chief, young Keokuk, 
with on escort of forty horsemen. 
The Sacs and Foxes were then a rich 
and civilized nation, and on their reserva- 
tion about fifty miles away they. had good 
farms around their Catholic mission 
house; and schools, workshops, musical 
instruments, and many of the luxuries 
which become necessities to enlightened 
man. 
The cavalcade was a splendid sight, 
galloping down the river road. The men 
were grandly dressed and threw a military 
glitter into the eyes of the gazing Creeks; 
but young Keokuk surpassed them all. 
He rode at the head, and he aode with a 
dash and an eager haste which caught 
Yohola’s heart as ina net. That dream 
of a young chief coming to meet her, with 
which Cosenny dozed off into death, re- 
turned to her mind and asserted itself like 
fate. And never was there a knight in 
the annals of Qld World chivalry better 
fitted to snare a maid’s fancy than this 
young chief of the Sac and Fox Nation. 
Yohola went into her tent and peered 
around its flap. Her worn-out gown of 
scarlet wool had been replaced by some 








sorely disappointed.” —Extract from Agent’s Report 
tothe Commissioner of Indianaffairs, = 


donation from the warbrobe of a frontier 
mother, and she was obliged to overlap its 
abundant girth. She felt unsorted with 
herself, a beggar and a wayfarer; and the 
splendor of the visiting prince would 
have oppressed her more had not its ob- 
ject been to honor her father. 

Keokuk leaped from his horse, and left - 
it with one of hismen, whoall dismounted 
likewise and stood waiting. He wore a 
military uniform, and as he advanced to 
Opothyoholo he took off his hat and trailed 
its long feather on the frosty sward.* 
Opothyoholo stood out from his people, 
an erect old general with shining eyes. 
His clothes were tattered, for he had 
turned over all the donations of his white 
friends to the multitude of his needy fol- 
lowers. He was gaunt and tall. His he- 
roic soul towered above its misery with a 
majesty visible to every spectator in the 


camp. 

Opothyoholo and Keokuk shook hands. 
Then they threw their arms around each 
other in a natural — beautiful to 
see, and embraced. hen they stood 
ready for conference the old chief made a 
signal to a Cherokee of his people who 
understood the Sac and Fox tongue. 

The Cherokee came and si ready to 
interpret, and the chiefs spoke each in his 
own lan . 

“My father.” said Keokuk, ‘‘ The Sacs 
and Foxes have heard abont your battle, 
and your march here with your people. 
Keokuk is the friend of the Government, 
and what the Creeks have done for the 
Government they have done for Keokuk. 
We are here to take you with us to our 
lands. Our homes are your homes. 
Whatever we haveis yours. The oe 
been long for you, and the cold and hun- 
ger have been terrible; but we can soon 
take you to our homes, and there we have 
plenty, and good houses and fires for your 
women and children.” 

Over and around the refugees were a 
bleak winter sky and a tintless negative 
landscape, spreading away to the sad 
distances lent by a gray winter day. There 
was an occasional upspringing of raw 
wind, and bare twigs creaked. In the 
midst of this desolation the human heart 
opened like a warm and boundless palace. 
and Opothyoholo’s own breast swelled as 
he made aay. 

He turned from one tribe to the other 
while he spoke, now looking directly into 
Keokuk’s eyes, or his horsemen’s, and 
now at the listening Creeks. Even those 
white settlers present who could not un- 
derstand either language were able to 
follow the ceremonial of the meeting; 
and the memory of it lingered afterward 
as something fine and unexpected in 
Indian nature. 

‘* My brother, the Chief of the Saes and 
Foxes makes Opothyoholo live again. 
Our people, before they were compelled 
to leave their homes. were in a prosperous 
condition. We had well improved farms, 
and were living in houses better than 
those we see in Southern Kansas. The 
white ths of peace ran hither and 
thither in our midst. We were unac- 
quainted with the hardships of camp life 
in winter. Such was our condition when 
we were driven from our country by the 
sword of an enemy that we had not the 
means to resist. Our flight was so hur- 
ried that our wagons, tents, blankets and 
clothing were left behind; and in this 
destitute condition, with our wives and 
little ones, we journeyed many miles 
through an unsettled land, where the 
ground was covered deep with snow, and 
the winds of winter blew fiercely around 
us. We have left a trail of our dead along 
the way. Butthere was nothing for us to 
do but to pull that new flag down; it had 
to come down. 

‘My brother knows the Creeks once 
owned lands in the valleys of Tennessee. 
When we left the Tennessee country, our 
Great Father, President Jackson, made a 
treaty with us. He promised to protect 
us from foes without and within; and we 
promised him to be loyal to the Govern- 
ment, He gave me this medal.” 

The old chief took from his breast that 
talisman which had comforted and calmed 
him after the defeat at Bushy Creek, and 
held it up for the tribes to see. It was a 
large m ,+ having the head of President 
Jackson on one side, and clasped hands 
on the other. ‘‘He said to me, ‘ Your 
hand is in mine. You must always be 
true to the Government.’ When this war 
came I put this to my heart. We have 
kept our promise and have been true to 
the Government.} 

‘* My brother, I thank you for coming 
outto meet us. You and our white broth- 
ers have made us feel that we sojourn 
among friends. We will gladly go with 
you until the Government helps us to take 

k our lands. The Goverriment has 
been unable to extend to us in our own 
country the protection our treaties pro- 


* “Keokuk wore a hat with a long plume.”—A. G. 





PROCTOR. x 
+ “ Nearly as large as a saucer.” —A. G. PRocTOR. 
an “0 yoholo, that noble old Roman of the In- 


ans, is very. his 
loyalty to the Government; as he greatly prides 
loy# y 4, tk t; yD 





* Ingi itchki, his thumb (his hand, its mother). 


long and eventful life, in 
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vided; but let her give us arms and ammu- 
have the 1 ~ Se = po pot poy ana 
ve ure off our 
as “ee Tan us off.” i 
‘ather, spoke kuk, again, 
“the Sacs and Faxes know that the 
= 5 ee eigen who will > 
possess their homes and prosper again. 
we had been invaded, we know how wiie 
the Creeks would open their doors to us. 
As you say, your women and children 
are not used toa winter camp. We beg, 
therefore, that you will make haste 
and come with us. We are ready to take 
you eer: There are as many wagons 
as we d gather.” Keokuk pointed 
to the long line following the river wind- 
ings, which had not been able to keep 
pace with him and his horsemen. ‘‘ Your 
women and children, your old and your 
sick people we can carry: and the rest 
will not find it a hard march to our set- 
tlement. Suchclothes and provisions as 
could hastily be picked up we brought 
with us, to comfort you on the ne 23 ‘or 
my father will understand that Sacs 
and Foxes came here like the wind as soon 
~ they | heard about their brothers the 


The two chiefs again shook hands. 

And now Opothyoholo turned and com- 
manded his people, and Keokuk beckoned 
the ons forward. The camp stirred 
throughout. 

Able-bodied Indians brought the ponies 
among the tents to be loaded. The Sacs 
and Foxes dismounted, and lifted the 
crippled and frost-maimed to their sad- 
dies, One by one the wagons gathered full 
freights of the sick, of children and wom- 
en, and their bedding and provisions. 
As soon as they were filled they turned to 
the line of march, for the cavalcade must 
pass them by at any speed. 

Glancing among the tents Keokuk saw 
a girl’s face watching him; but it in- 
stanly hid. There were plenty of girls’ 
faces in the camp, all emaciated and 
shrunken by the ordeal of the march, and 
this one was as thin as the thinnest, with- 
out any of Yohola’s natural golden color- 
ing. Yet this young face and the look 
upon it which shone wistfully through 
famine and sorrow, drew him as no 
woman's face had ever d:awn him before. 
He asked Yohola’s name of the Cherokee 
interpreter. 

Yohola hid her face in her arms upon 
the bedding of the tent. She heard the 
tramping of po ies and the cheerful 
hurry of her people. The Creek girl was 
ashamed and afraid to see Keokuk again. 
She heard Billy Bigpond, filled with de- 
light by the pageant he had seen, bursting 
into a parting song. A Negro will make 
melody of every function in life. His 
voice throbs farewells when a steamer is 
loosed from its moorings and goes floating 
out to its voyage; he lifts his voice like 
the triumphant swell of an organ when 
the voyage is ended and the boat drifts in 
to its dock. Billy stood waiting to be 
taken care of with the true African aban- 
donment of all responsibility when he 
feels himself no longer fit for service. His 
weird sweet monotone rose and fell 
among naked trees and echoed along the 
stretches of the river. 

Opothyoholo stooped under his tent flap 
to look for his daughter, and Yohola 
bounded up with sudden repentance. 

‘Oh, Father, I had forgotten Cosenny!” 

‘*Cosenny is carefully laid with the 
other children in a wagon,” said the chief. 
**We will bury our little ones in the Sac 
and Fox country until we can take them 
back to our own homes.” 

Yohola met his eyes with the silent love 
and pride which he always inspired, and 
said: 

‘“*T see my father has put on a fine new: 
coat.” 

“The young chief, Keokuk, brought it 
tome. I would rather cover one of the 
women with it; but the Sacs and Foxes 
have lent us so many blankets that I am 
ashamed to demand more favors. The 
young chief brought this long fine gar- 
ment for you.” 

Her father took from his arm and spread 
out before her a hooded circular cloak, 
which must have been bought over the 
counter of a city dealer. 

“All the nations know Opothyoholo; 
but how could the Sacs and Foxes know 
anything about Yohola?” 

‘*The young chief brought it for the 
comfort of my wife or daughter,” an- 
swered the old chief, simply. 

“‘Then I will put it on,” said Yohola. 

She left the tent with her father, and 
Keoxuk himself lifted her upon his own 
horse behind Opothyoholo, and rode be- 
side her when the cavalcade was set in 
motion. The interpreter continued to act 
between him and the old chief. He did 
not talk to Yohola; but when she let her 

glance meet his there was no need of any 
interpreter between herself and Keokuk. 

How bracing was the winter air in this 
hospitable land of Kansas, where whites 
and Indians alike had met the refugees 
"a ng tac tae by 

5 6 train e0- 
kuk’s sido, looked up, as a gaunt wehanaph- 
ant old eagle might look, at the winter 
sun suspended round. and brazen in the 
sky, like-a colossal medal symbolizing the 
everlasting treaty between God and man. 


Hoopstow, Int, ; 





PEBBLES. 
Good pebbles or conundrums thankfully received 
for this department of Tat INDEPENDENT. 

Ir is sometimes easier for a man to 
complete a round of pleasure than it is for 
him to make things square afterward.— 
Lowell Mail. 


.... We have been asked if in the water 
which flows in Wall Street there are any 
fish? There are—suckers, chiefly.—New 
York Continent. 


.... Aspirant: ‘What is the chief requi- 
site for a young lady entering the literary 
field?” Editor: ‘‘ Postage-stamps.” — The 
Rural New Yorker. 


....The original whale was quite a male- 
carrier; but Jonah probably first impressed 
upon him the need of a free delivery sys- 
tem.— Boston Courier. 


...‘* That’s what I.call relief from an un- 
expected quarter,” said the tramp, who ask- 
ed for a nickel and got a twenty-five-cent 
piece.— Yonkers Statesman. 


....Jinks: “ Have you got quarters for a 
dollar, old man?” Winks: ‘‘ My vest pocket 
is rather crowded; but pass it over and I’ll 
try to make room for it.” —Life. 





...“*I’m glad to hear you playing some 
new pieces this year.”’ ‘No; they’re the same 
ones I played last year, only I’ve had my 
piano tuned.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


....It is a great thing to be friendly and 
sympathetic; but a man needs to discrimi- 
nate a little before he tries to be friendly 
with a strange dog.—Somerville Journal. 


.... When a miner thinks he has struck a 
vein of silver and finds it all a delusion he 
comes to the conclusion that things are sel- 
dom what they seam.—Rochester Post-Ex- 
press. 


....Ascissors-grinder died the other day 
at Goshen, Ind., worth $21,000, who was sup- 
posed to be in most destitute circumstances. 
His was the grinding kind of poverty.— 
Lowell Courier. 


...." A Young Writer” writes to inquire 
how he may write best. Write but little, 
and steer clear of what you know nothing 
of. If this bars you out altogether you are 
lucky.—Fairhaven Herald. 


.... The story that comes from St. Joseph, 
Mo., about a three months’ old baby with a 
beard eighteen inches long is not exactly a 
barefaced lie, but it would be if it were 
shaved.—Detroit Free Press. 


...-A man in Florida recently exchanged 
a weekly paper fora mule. This trade was 
not so inappropriate as it would seem at 
first blush. They are both elevators of the 
human race.—Texas Siftings. 


....Manager of the World’s Fair Chicago 
(to special commissioner): “‘ We want the 
‘Venus de Milo’ at the fair.”” Commis- 
sioner: “ Yes, sir.” Manager: “I learn that 
most of the ‘ Venus de Milos’ are broken.” 
Commissioner: ‘Well?’ Manager: “ Get 
us one that is perfectly sound.”—American 
Stationer. 


....One of the professors of the Universi- 
ty of Texas was engaged in explaining the 
Darwinian theory to his class, when he ob- 
served that they were not paying proper at- 
tention. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said the professor, 
“when I am endeavoring to explain to you 
the peculiarities of the monkey I wish you 


would look at me.”—Texas Siftings. \ 


....A Brooklyn lady was much annoyed 
with ‘“‘ runaway rings.’”’ Determined to be 
sharp down upon the delinquents, she sud- 
denly opened the door after a ring and catch- 
ing the supposed offender by the collar, ad- 
ministered in the dark a severe boxing of 
the ears. Alas! it was her own minister (a 
little man) who had called to pay a friendly 
visit.—The Morning Star. 


.... The struggles of childhood with long 
words are often as pathetic as they are droll; 
but it isthe funny side which is apt to im- 
press their elders. A lady went not long 
since to call upon a neighbor in the country 
and found the five-year old son of the house 
playing upon the lawn. ‘“ How do you do, 
Georgie,’ she said. ‘Is your mamma at 
home?” ‘No, Mrs. Gray,” he answered, 
with the most approved politeness. ‘‘I am 
sorry for that,” the caller said. ‘‘ Will she 
be gone long?”’ ‘I don’t know,” the little 
fellow answered, doubtfully. ‘She’s gone 
to a Christian and Devil meeting.” ‘‘ Gone 
to what?” the lady exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “Toa Christian and Devil meeting 
in the vestry,” was the reply. And it sud- 


denly flashed across the caller’s remem- 
brance that for that afternoon had been ap- 
pointed at the vestry of the church a meet- 
ing of the Society of Christian Eudeavor.— 
Boston Courier. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tut InpEPenDENT. New York. 





SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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1. Syncopate vehicles of workingmen, 
and leave freeing from moisture. 

2. Syncopate a dark fur, and leave act of 
selling. 

8. Syncopate evils of life, and leave con- 
testing. 

4. Syncopate the action of the sea, and 
leave fastens. 

5. Syncopate a knot of yarn, and leave the 
covering of an animal. 


6. Syncopate a weapon, and leave to dis- | 


turb. 

7. Syncopate an animal, and leave a row 
of seats. + 

8. Syncopate pains, and leave units. 

9. Syncopate to raise up, and leave a mul- 
titude. 

10. Syncopate a town in France on the 
Ouche, and leave the Christian name of a 
modern playwriter and actor. 

11. Syncopate a wandering monk, and 
leave clear. 

12. Syncopate ointment, and leave to pre- 
serve from evil. 

13. Syncopate a ball filled with powder, 
and leave to go backward. 

14. Syncopate a weapon of war, and leave 
adelicate material. 

15. Syncopate a stone to pitch at a mark, 
and leave to go away. 

16. Syncopate a tree, and leave a man. 

17. Syncopate a cape on the east of South 
America, and leave a dissipated man. 

18. Syncopate the earth, and leave a plain 
open country. 

19. Syncopate a sticky substance, and 
leave the head. 

20. Syncopate the principle of life, and 
leave a bottle. 

21. Syncopate a part of the face, and leave 
a destructive insect. 

22. Syncopate a number, and leave be- 
held. 

23. Syncopate pretty animals, and leave 
things desirable in warm weather. 


24. Syncopate wild animals, and leave 
enemies. 











On the Ragged Edge 
—Theclothes that are washed 
without Pearline. If you get 
them clean by the necessary 
rubbing with soap, they will 
soon get ruined by the wear 
of it. Pearline saves the wear, 
by saving the work—there is 
little or no rubbing. It does 
no harm to anything that it 
washes, and it washes every- 
thing. Use Peartine,and use 
less labor. Labor is useless, if 
you use Pearkine, for it is un- 





necessary. 
Beware of imitations, 40-JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 











25. Symenpete a Greek nobleman, and 
leave a animal. 

26. Syncopate partly asleep, and leave 
performs. 


MIXED PUZZLE. 


Start with the right letter, and from this 
take every fourth letter in the mixed words 
and find a passage from Tennyson’s “‘ In 
Memoriam.” 

Fatal, trunk, otter, undo, mourn, Taylor, 
pacify, stride, ants, aged, shrive, glory, 
poetry, ascent, under, atter, hostess, Erie, 
tense, adrift, spies, fee, lords, lying, fiow- 
ing, angel, guile, pours, dropping, sottish, 
true, spells, seat, rally, violent, assure. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAn. 77TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 


God reigns, and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives. 





CONNECTED SQUARES. 
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Wounds, pace = me 
Chafing, aa cutde 
Catarrh, 

Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore Eyes, 

Inflammation, 

Hemorrh ages, DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT, 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





ALL GOOD COOKS 
‘The Year Round. 


Send to ARMOUR & CO. 
for Cook Book showing use of” Peer 4 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 
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~LICIOUS NOURISHING F Orn 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENT 
AND ‘THE AGED. ye 
* FOR NURSING-MOTHERS. 
INFANTS - AND - CHILDREN. 
GOLD BY DRUGOISTS: SnPPUNG DiPoT. JowM CARLE 5 Sons. KEW YoRK, 








ONUMENTS : ; 
Set in any = of the United States. Special 
designs formulated. 
Illustrated hand-book free. 
J.& KR. L 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 














combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 


j ney complaints ané Indigestion. 


When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartie, 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
mén copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 


$4 (70) 
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WHOLESALE UOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY HANTS. 
L¥or the week ending Thursday, Jan. 7th, 1892.] 
SUGAR. 
incon ss 50dece dat aupates enseetebse 5 6 
ret bg 
Powdered nr} 
ral 
Movld “A” 
Columbia “A” 
Mocha 
—.. 
Laguay 
Brazil 
Ja 
Sermoss 
Amo 
Fooc 
Por 
2 
Fam: ll 50 
Short biear. a, bbl binepecweuks one rR - ¥ vii 
ssa aes SE Sipe tS = 9 50 
Be 
10 00 
il 00 
18 00 
UT MEATS: 
Pickled Hai r > bin took paces uh Hee 8 
Pickled ie ers, per ib............ 4 4% 
Smoked m eats, 4@IC. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
CR i ckniiees cvvecveccscncoese 20 
Ms nis soccuscccnscbones 17 
Gl 3} eee ee 18 
ee cette sas ckgeevecspesed 16 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, on WIE, 5. cdcs cs Gasis 94@11% 
i ckstecssunteiiniaik 104 
Poymer MEAL, Erc. 
City Mil r 2. 
Patents seal 
Low Extra 
Winter Wheat, 5 
Minn. Spring 5 
Rye Flour, per bbl 5 5 35 
Buckwheat Flour, per bbl............. 1 190 
Corn Meal, per ~ Rea as 8 W@ 3 40 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
No. i Northern Spring........ $1 055¢@$1 057 
«aS 1 0246@ 1 06' 
nen Ungraded Winter Red......... 7 @1 8% 
Western PE ATPERS SD ARE ee 8% @—-101 
RN: 
ie RT IS SSG Ry FS 5174@5384 
Ungraded Mixed and White........ 39 @53!4 
@39) 
oS ee 37}4@2734 
Ungraded Mixed, Western.. 37 @38i¢ 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, > ae § per | 100 Tbs 
0. 


St i pins 100 Ibs ce 
raw, Rye, per, Lh acwetabalehedl 
Oat 


Ei Bien ae ane 
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EGGS. 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 


Turkeys. State and Penn., prime 
Western, prime.......... 
Chickens, Jersey, & ~~, iad choice.. 


. 
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NNN: U5 vinx Soeses vevesvnsivas 
Ducks, Yoong NE nk oS aiiinie 
State and Penn................+++ 





MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, oe to prime, per 


_ Seo $4 70 @$5 2 
* common a. 
um, per1001bs.... 3 80 @ 4 65 
et : 8% @50 
L@ | ee 
= Bulls and 





ss dressed 
Lambs, | sm 


country dressed ‘ 


live, per 100 Ibs.............. $425 @$ 75 
VEGETABLES. 


“ 


Pee led 
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Cabbage, per 100............c.ceceeees 
Celery, per Ly Fog eS Se 
Caulifiower, per, bbl 
Onions, white 


eerless 
Sweet oper bbl. . 
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DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
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farm and ¢ Garden. 


LThe AgrioAtural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


SOUTHERN TRUCK FARMING. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


My first purpose in coming South at this 
time was to study the business of cotton 
planting, with a view to determining if pos- 
sible why the cultivation of the great white 
staple was so attractive to the Southern 
farmer that all other forms of agriculture 
were dwarfed into comparative insignifi- 
cance beside it. But at the outset of my 
investigations I have come upon matters of 
so much interest, and so different from the 
preconceived idea of Southern agriculture, 
that I shall turn aside from my first pur- 
pose for a glance at the things immediately 
about me. In Census Bulletin, No. 41, de- 
voted to truck farming, F find that the in- 
dustry about Mobile has assumed such pro- 
portions that in common with Norfolk its 
statistics have been used for the purpose of 
illustrating the growth and development of 
this especial branch of agriculture during 
the past decade. During former visits to 
Mobile [ had learned that some attention was 
being paid to truck farming and the grow- 
ing of small fruits, but had supposed that 
it was hardly more than an effort to 
supply the home and local market But 
with this Bulletin before me I have exam- 
ined carefully the trucking district immedi- 
ately about the city, and to my surprise I 
have found the suburbs one vast market 
garéen. For miles back of and about the 
city on either side, and extending down 
along the bay, are almost continuous gar- 
dens, varying from the one or two acres of 
the renter (who may be an industrious 
Negro, a German emigrant, or a poor na- 
tive) up to the hundred acre garden, which 
is cultivated with every accessory that cap- 
ital and intelligence can lend. Upon these 
larger farm gardens are evidences of thrift 
and careful management that are not ex- 
ceeded anywhere. The land shows that it 
has received the best cultivation: buildings 
and fences are good, in good repair, and well 
painted. In many of the gardens are appli- 
ances for irrigating, showing that they will 
reduce the chances for failure to the mini- 
mum, albeit the rainfall (of which I shall 
speak further) is more ample than in any 
other large trucking district in the coun- 
try. 
These, it must be understood, are largely 
winter gardens, cultivated for the purpose 
of sending vegetables to the Northern 
markets in the very early spring, while 
snow and ice yet hold sway there over the 
land. At this season, December, the work 
is in its earlier stages. The ground has 
been plowed and thrown up into broad 
rows, in which plants are being set. The 
hotbeds—or rather cold frames, for glass is 
not used—are full of plants and present an 
inviting greenness. Beets and onions al- 
ready show green along the rows, and peas 
and potatoes are being planted. 
The list of vegetables grown here for ship- 
ment embraces almost all that we are ac- 
customed to in our Northern markets; but 
the great bulk is made up of six items, in 
the following order of importance: potatoes, 
cabbages, beans, tomatoes, peas and cucum- 
bers. As most of these must be grown and 
sold before the first of June it will be seen 
that most of the labor must be performed 
during the cooler months of the year, where 
such work in this climate can hardly be 
considered a burden. Add to this the fact 
that the soil is light and sandy, and conse- 
quently easy of cultivation, and it will be 
seen that there are some pleasing conditions 
about the work of the Southern trucker. 
The cultivation of vegetables here is al- 
most wholly for the Western and North- 
western markets—St. Louis, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, etc.—so that the growers 
do not come into much competition with 








Apples, King, per d.-h. bbl.........-.. 2 25@ 2 50 | the early products from Norfork and Flor- 
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products from this region if sold at all go 
at very low prices. This is a contingency 
that is reckoned upon, and the profit of 
the season’s operations are expected to ac- 
crue wholly from the good prices received 
from the early shipments. 

Prices, of course, vary greatly, and the 





element of hazard and speculation is at all. 


cutting short the tender crops, will send 
prices up, and those who are so fortunate 
as to escape will get a handsome profit. An 
unusually good growing season will make 
the crops soabundant that careful handling 
and packing and good business manage- 
ment in their disposal are required to en- 
able growers to get out even. But taking 
one crop with another and one year with 
another the outcome is probably as good as 
from any other trucking district we have, 
unless itis that of Long Island which has 
the unequaled New York market at its 
very door. Atany rate, the gross income 
and net profit are both far in advance of 
what may be ordinarily obtained from the 
cultivation of Southern farm staples upon 
the same land, and, perhaps, with less ex- 
penditure of severe labor than the staples 
require. As an instance of the methods of 
work and the returns from it per acre, let us 
take cabbage—one of the principal crops—as 
an example. Beginning in November, the 
beds are prepared for the reception of the 
seed. These, asI have explained, are not 
glass-covered hotbeds prepared with the 
great care that we must observe in the 
North, but are box frames set generally 
upon the surface of the ground, not banked 
up to protect from freezing, and covered 
either with boards or with cotton cloth. 
These plants are ready to set in the open 
ground in December and January. As 
these plants must go through the coldest 
part of the year without protection the 
ground is thrown into ridges about three 
and one-half feet apart and the plants set 
upon these. These ridges receive the full 
benefit of the sun through the day, and thus 
the soil about the roots of the plants is kept 
several «legrees warmer than if they were 
set upon the level ground. Careful culti- 
vation is kept up, the ground being worked 
about once a week and fertilizers, consisting 
mainly of acid phosphates, cotton-seed meal 
or cotton-seed hull ashes are applied to the 
value of twenty to thirty dollars per acre. 
The gathering of the crop begins in March 
and extends to the first week in June. 
About eight thousand plants are set per 
acre, and in good seasons these will pro- 
duce an average of six thousand market- 
able heads. These are shipped in rough 
crates containing from twenty-five to fifty 
heads each, according to size, a full crop 
giving, perhaps, one hundred and fifty 
crates per acre. The prices this year, 1891, 
range from $1.00 to $2.75 per crate; last 
year (1890), the prices were much better, 
running from $1.75 to $4.00. Even at the 
very lowest of these prices there would 
seem to be a fair margin of profit. The 
cabbage growers of Michigan consider that 
they receive a fair price if they get two 
cents per head for their large winter cab- 
bages, of which not nearly so many can be 
produced per acre. 

It will be seen that the entire production 
of this crop requires not more than six 
months, and that its cost, aside from fertil- 
izers (and this item must enter into the cal- 
culation of all truck farmers), cannot be 
very great. The same land which produces 
it may also produce another crop the same 
year. Some truckers grow two crops of the 
same vegetable, taking off a crop of fall 
cabbage in December. This is not consid- 
ered as profitable as the spring crop, and 
amounts (for this district) only to about 
7,000 crates per annum against some sixty 
thousand crates for the spring crop. This 
output would indicate that not less than 
four hundred acres are here devoted to this 
one crop alone; and it is interesting to note 
that this production has grown up almost 
wholly within the past ten years. In 1880 
the shipments amounted to 1,242 crates; in 
1890 to 58,309. 

This business is now rapidly extending, 
so that it can no longer be confined to the 
immediate suburbs of Mobile, but is reach- 
ing out along the various railway lines. 
The pine lands, which have been considered 
of little agricultural value, are being 
cleared by industrious homeseekers, fertil- 
ized and profitably cropped. It may be 
true that there is no great natural fertility 
to these lands; but they respond quickly 
when that element is applied, and as they 
are almost wholly underlaid by a retentive 
red clay subsoil the fertilizers must be held 
near enough to the surface to be utilized by 
successive crops instead of leaching away as 
they will on many sandy soils. 

The rainfall here is copious, amounting 
(according to the United States Signal Sta- 
tion at Mobile), to about sixty inches’ per 
annum, and as this precipitation comes 
largely during the growing season .of the 
gardens, there is much less danger of loss 
from drought than in the North, where the 

rainfall is hardly more than half as great as 
here. 

The shipping season from this point is a 
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March, potatoes following in April, and 

then peas, beans, cucumbers and tomatoes 

extending the work until well into June. 

If canning factories were established the 

later crops, which will not bring enough in 

the Northern markets to repay the cost of 

shipping, could be used to good advantage 

and an additional source of income afford- 

ed the growers. As it now is, these late 

crops are left to rot upon the ground, and 

the winter supply of canned vegetables is 

purchased from the North. Another need 

of the truckers here is a factory for furnish- 

ing light and fancy packages, baskets, etc. 

Strawberry growers have to send to Chat- 

tanooga for these, while the truckers large- 

ly go without them, using only such larger 

rough packages as they can obtain at home. 

This is much against them, as the best re- 

turns are had from goods that are put up in 

attractive shape. Early tomatoes put up in. 
one quart or two quart baskets, and wax 

beans in light, clean, half-peck crates are 

sold at strictly “‘ fancy ’’ prices, which much 

more than repay the extra cost of packing. 

There are two items in the list of vegeta- 

bles which truckers consider usually among 

the most profitable, which I do not find 

grown here to any large extent. These are 

asparagus and celery. There is no doubt 

but that the former can be grown here suc- 

cessfully, because the highly artificial con- 

ditions that are always necessary in order 

to secure the best development of that plant 

can be obtained here as well as elsewhere by 

the elaborate use of fertilizers; and it is one 

of the products which will with good culti- 

vation give such large returns per acre that I 

should strongly advise gardeners in this sec- 

tion to give more attention toit. It may 

be that one reason why its cultivation has 

not yet been taken up is that the business 

is still so new that the gardeners have 

not yet felt like taking up a crop that 

would require so much time to bring to 

maturity. Celery is a plant that thrives 

best in a cool climate, and trouble is espe- 

cially found in starting the plants here. 

But I have found celery successfully grown 

about New Orleans by buying Michigan 

plants in October. They would make suf- 

ficient growth here to allow banking during 

the coolest season of the year. 

Turning now for a moment to the social 

and economic aspects of this work, we find 

it an encouraging fact that all ‘classes 

and conditions of men” are engaged in it. 

Time was, and not so very long ago, when 

the small farmer or trucker was looked 

down upon in the South; and when the 

Negro who aimed to be his own man and 

master found almost insuperable obstacles 

thrown in his way. Now we find that 

some of these truck farmers are thought 

worthy to represent their constituents in the 

State Legislature, and that a considerable 

number of freedmen are following the same 

business, owning their places and teams, 

and planning and prosecuting their work 

with an intelligent conception both as to 

the cultural needs and the business aspects. 

The South is beginning to recognize the 

fact that agriculture does not consist ex- 

clusively of cotton culture, that the diversi- 

fication of products is to the best interest of 
all,and that men who study the capabilities 
of the soil and endeavor to make it yield 

its maximum product are of distinct value 
to a community. It now welcomes such 
men, where it was once wont to give them 

at least acold reception; and there are signs 
that the South is beginning to recognize 
that in the development of its agriculture 
lies asurer key to progress than in the plot- 
ting of ‘“ boom towns” of which there has 
been somewhat too much. It may be stated 
as an axiom that if they will develop the 
country, the towns will develop themselves. 
The brief glance that I have given to this 
especial industry about Mobile may be ex- 
tended and its lesson applied to very many 
districts throughout the South. There are 
opportunities everywhere for intelligent 
and industrious men, who will engage in 
the cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
rather than what we are accustomed to 
term the great farm staples. The next 
general movement of agricultural immigra- 
tion within our own borders will be toward 
the South. It offers cheap lands, and a 
diversity of employments. 

I have chosen the Mobile district only for 
the purpose of illustration, and because it 
happens to be just now under my personal 
observation. The gardeners there are not 
making fortunes, but they are getting 
vastly better returns per acre than gener- 
ally reward the toil of the Northern farmer. 
The land just about the city has become too 
valuable, from this cause, to now greatly 
attract the homeseeker; but I find that the 
fruit and vegetable growers are reaching 
out along the coast and back toward and 
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work of the pioneer. Others take up “old 


fields” that have laid idle since the War, 


and make them respond again to the plow 


and the hand of the sower. Such an old 


field, a portion of an ante-bellum planta- 
tion, I visited this mbrning. For almost a 
generation it has been uncultivated and 
had grown up into a thicket of vines and 
sapplings. A shrewd Northern farmer had 
bought it for a few dollars an acre, had 
spent a few more do'lars in reclearing and 
fencing; then had plowed and limed the 
land, built a huge compost heap with the 
leaves and refuse gathered up in the process 
of clearing, set a couple of acres with straw- 
berry plants, and will seed the entire balance 
with early potatoes. With the careful cul- 
tivation that his methods thus far indicate 
will be given, the land will yield him not 
less than fifty barrels to the acre. These 
may be safely counted on to return him an 
average of two dollars per barrel (the price 
during recent years has ranged frem $1.50 
to $6.50), and should repay the total cost of 
his investment the first year. His straw- 
berries, being set so late, will give him 
nothing next year in the way of a crop, but 
will produce plants enough to set eight or 
ten acres, the extent of ground that he 
wishes to devote to that purpose. Within 
two years this place, that has been a waste 
spot so long, will blossom like a rose, or 
rather like a well conducted fruit and vege- 
table farm. 

Strawberry culture is assuming large 
proportions here, and the growers have the 
benefit of early shipment to the Northern 
markets and of the home markets of Mobile 
and New Orleans for their later crops when 
prices have become so low as not to repay 
long shipments. 

I have refrained from saying much about 
land values, or from speaking too positively 
about the returns that may be expected. 
The first depends largely upon location and 
the care with which one chooses. A man 
coming newly into such a locality will do 
well to look about, to move leisurely, and 
to buy or locate only after having given 
himself the opportunity for mature reflec- 
tion. New lands can be bought for a mere 
song, say from two dollars to five dollars 
and upward per acre; “ old fields” for per- 
haps ten or twenty dollars—certainly for 
less than the cost of newly clearing. 

The conditions of life are easy. The very 
slightest toil will produce enough for sus- 
tenance. Out-of-door labor may be per- 
formed every day in the year; and I believe 
that the garden may be made to produce 
something for the table every one of those 
three hundred and sixty-five days. Fire- 
wood, the fragrant and resinous long-leaved 
pine, is free to whoever will gather it. 
There is free range for cattle and sheep, and 
they need no housing even in midwinter, of 
which this December day, with the mercury 
at 72°, is a fair example. 

With the approaching exhaustion of our 
public domain, and the confession of Uncle 
Sam that he cannot much longer give his 
children each a farm for the mere asking, 
with our evident land hunger, as shown by 
the rush for every newly opened reserva- 
tion, the South certainly is worthy the seri- 
ous consideration of the intending home- 
seeker. As to what the financial outcome 
may be, that depends here as elsewhere 
upon the man himself—his industry, intelli- 
gence, perseverance and adaptability to the 
environment. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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GROWING CAMPHOR TREES. 





BY L. J. VANCE. 





THE steady increase in the price of cam- 
phor directs attention to the various efforts 
that have been made to domesticate the 
tree of China and Japan in the United 
States. Several explanations have been 
given to account for this advance. One 
theory is that manufacturers of smokeless 
powder have used immense quantities of 
camphor, another is that makers of celluloid 
goods have taken the surplus stock, and 
more too; a third explanation is that the 
supply of camphor and the growth of the 
trees in Southern Japan have decreased 
of late years. Whatever the cause may be, 
the fact remains that the price of gum cam- 
phor is now double what it was ten years 
ago. 

The cultivation of the camphor tree in 
this country isno new thing. Ever since 
the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture these trees have been distrib- 
uted yearly to a greater or lessextent. But 
itisonly within the last four or five years 
that camphor trees have been sent out in 
large numbers. Mr. William Saunders, 
Superintendent of the Gardens at Washing- 


‘en, D. C., atates that the distribution has 





averaged 3,000 plants annually. Last year 
something like 5,000 plants were distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture. So it 
would seem that the high price of camphor 
has had the effect of redoubling previous 
efforts to domesticate the tree in suitable 
localities. 

The camphor tree flourishes well in sev- 
eral regions of the United States. It grows 
toa considerable size and beauty in those 
Southern States that border on the Gulf. 
In fact, most of the trees have been sent to 
Florida and Texas, where they answer a 
good purpose as shade trees. Thus far little 
effort has been made to extract camphor 
from the branches for commercial purposes, 
Another region where the camphor tree 
flourishes is in California, especially along 
‘the Pacific Coast. Many of the trees sent 
out there years ago have grown very rapidly, 
thus, in Yuba County, in fourteen years, a 
tree attained toa hight of fifty feet. The 
camphor treeis an evergreen, and. on account 
of its beauty, it will have its use as a shade 
tree. Besides the especial advantage of the 
tree for ornament alone, so botanists say, is 
its exemption from insect parasites, which 
in the coast regions bother all our indige- 
nous evergreens and stunt their growth. 

The camphor tree stands the coast cli- 
mate as far north as Carolina. Some years 
ago a large number of trees were raised in 
the gardens at Washington trom seed sent 
from South Carolina. The seeds are oftén 
sown in a garden border, and in the first 
season will reach to a hight of from eigh- 
teen to twenty-eight inches. The plants 
are raised in the nurseries of the Depart- 
ment. The camphor tree will stand a good 
frost without injury; no place where the 
thermometer falls below 20° Fahr. is fitted 
for the growth of this tree. 

The ulterior motive in domesticating the 
camphor tree in the United States is, of 
course, with the idea of extracting gum 
for commercial purposes. The supply of 
trees is yet too limited to try the experi- 
ment on a commercial scale. The Japanese 
method of extracting the gum from the 
wood has been described briefiy as follows: 
After a tree is felled it is cut up into chips, 
which are laid in a tub or a large iron pot, 
partially filled with water and placed over 
a slow fire. Through holes in the bottom 
of the tub steam slowly rises, and, 
heating the chips, generates oil and 
camphor. From the~close-fitting cover 
over the tub, a bamboo pipe leads to a suc- 
cession of other tubs with bamboo connec- 
tions, and the last of these tubs is divided 
into two compartments, one above the 
other, the dividing floor being perforated 
with small holes to allow the water 
and the oil to pass to the lower compart- 
ment. The upper compartment is supplied 
with a straw layer, which catches and holds 
the camphor in crystal in deposit as it 
passes to the cooling process. The camphor 
is then separated from the straw, and 
packed in wooden tubs: Thisis said to be 
a slow and wasteful method, and, if only to 
show American enterprise and ingenuity, 
we might mention that, last year improved 
machinery for distilling camphor was ship 
ped from Pittsburgh to Hiogo, Japan. 

The Department of Agriculture will soon 
have several thousand plants to distribute 
among individuals who reside in regions 
where the trees are likely to flourish, and 
who may apply for them. Persons who de- 
sire to have these ornamental and useful 
trees would do well to communicate with 





the Department,.and to receive the sugges- 
tions of experts on the matter. 


MAKING POROUS TILE. 


IT is no disadvantage to tile to be porous, 
tho it may be for brick, which are exposed 
to frequent freezing when wet. It is found 
by experiment that tho the ends of tile are 
closely cemented so as not to admit water, 
it soaks through the tile, draining land as 
well as if openings were left where the tile 
cametogether. This has the advantage of 
entirely excluding sand or other impurities, 
the tile filtering the water as it passes 
through. Inthe Drainage Journat it is ad- 
vised to mix sawdust with clay intended for 
the tile making. It prevents the tile from 
cracking, and .in burning the tile the saw- 
dust being burned to ash and helping make 
the tile porous. Clay thus treated burns in 
less time and requires less fuel. As there is 
always more or less potash in ash from saw- 
dust, it may be that as thisis dissolved it 
will help disintegrate the burned clay. This 
is probably only‘ theoretical danger. Prac- 
tically the expansion of water by freezing 
is the only danger that tile are liable to, 
and if laid below danger of frost with good 
outlet a tile drain ought to be good for 
hundreds of years service.— American Cul- 
tivator. 
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BEECHAMS 


WILL CURE 

Scurvy and Scorbutic Affections, Pim- 

ples and Blotches on the Skin, Bad 
Legs, Ulcers, Wounds, etc. 

The cause of all these complaints is float- 
ingin the blood a long time before they 
break out on the body. 

This class of diseases requires that the 
blood be powerfully and preservingly acted 
upon, in order to cleanse it from all the 


morbid humors. It is of no use to heal the 
sore by outward applications. 


Beechamn’s Pills will Cure these Affictions, 
@ Ofalld ists. Price 2% cents a box. @ 
New York Depot,36; Canal St. 49 & 














Liebig Company’ s— 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA coeapest 
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in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 














oxveagNaP ian WOOD ASHES 


Screened and in store, for direct shipment on short 
notice, in carload lots or barrels. Our thirt 
experience in selecting and importing W e: 
enables us to fully Guarantee the — and purity 
of all our Ashes. Price, sample, pamph) 
pny any sent ~* MUNROE, on. Agents wanted in 
every OE, JUDSON & STROUP, 
Mention ‘tits pape Oswego, N. ¥. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than half a century 
for cuveriority over all others. 










characteristic of the young, and ve the dread of delicate or depressed parents, 

But how is the overtaxed parent to acquire fresh vitality? By means of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND OXYGEN. Its mission is to build up, what work, 
Enriched and magnetized air does the business, 
when put where it is needed, by way of the lungs.” 

“Foo simple, you say? That reply mighi upset a theory, but net a fact. 
cannot be too simple. The helpfulness of our (notice the ‘* our”’) COMPOUND 
OXYGEN is a fact—fixed, proven, clinched! The only vital questions about it are, 
Do you need help? Will you have it help you? 

Send for large book of explanation and proof—free for the asking. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St. 
Piioe- LecuigtGPt, Sen Prascisey ee cae ses 
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OMETHING 


TO LIVE FOR 


Something well worthy of every 
effort. From the Roman Cordelia’s 
time, to our own, children have been 
the jewels of the good parents’ pride 
and care. It’s the exception to this 
only that excites comment. 

But without good health one can 
‘<neither well appreciate or direct the 
vigorous physical activity which is 


A fact 
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Is your Husband, Brother, Son ie to 
STRONG DRINK? “iY CURE HIM? 


It can be done Safely, Surely and Secretly. 

The Wilton Gold Cure, administered in the food or 
drink, destroys completely all craving or desire ~~ 
alcoholic drinks. It is tasteless and harmless, can 
given without the patient’s knowledge, and will in ail 
cases effect a permanent cure. Endorsed and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. By mailin plain wrap- 
Wil on rec Che of price ($1.00). 

Vil Iton c emical Co., P.O. Box 1576, N. Y. 


The Dingee & Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


Are on — Own Roots, and Thrive 
where Others Fail. 
We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America. Mail trade is 
our great specialty. Wherever the mail goes, 
the Dingee & Conard Roses are at home. 
Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 is now ready. 
Better and handsomer than ever. Yt describes up- 
wards of 2,000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants and 
Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, and points 
the way to success with flowers. oma po “eo 
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Absolutely Pure. 

4 cream of tartar baking powder. Highest uf 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several -merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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Safely Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and ‘Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 
All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address helow 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Ree GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES 
A handsome Present 
to every subscriber. 
ing offer. Now's 
ie to get 
Powder, 2! 1 
= 
= Lamp, 





or- 
0 ee Baking 
r nd or Moss 


33 Vesey St Now York. 


ee DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


a tha 








Fisures, Tron ard 
rants, Street Washers, 


WerksFounded in 183: 
Highest m 





1867; Vienna, ‘Austria, in 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 








"HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y.. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
pero oy PLAN. 
St. DENTS has been en- 


the 
larged by handsome —, which mor 
than r doubles its ie ca) , 








a eee connecting’ with "the old wel 
connect w 
known “ Taylor's i ideiolesios 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
COOK’S ORIENTAL TOURS. 


Fifteen Tours under Personal Escort to 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


from New York during season of 1892, visiting Gib- 
raltar. Genoa, Cairo, Jerusalem. Desangous, ete. Next 


departare senesry Descr ree. 
t lowest iy Tier individual Trav- 
OK & pee _ 1 


Berths a’ 
Senet lines. THOS 
XW, New York. in “Cites 
‘A CENT 


BLISHED HAL 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

ES epost... , equipment, track and 

way i s Ua IUA  mictete via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
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